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Hearings on Dye Charges Begin in Washington 
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Further Delay Threatened on Monday When Two Members of Committee Resign But Are Replaced—Senator King, 
Author of Resolution, Makes Opening Statement—Senator Frelinghuysen Makes Strong Plea for 


Dye Industry 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
FTER many delays the investiga- 
tion of the alleged dyestuff lobby 
in Washington, called for by the 
King Resolution, which passed 
Senate some months ago, was begun 
Monday. A surprise was sprung at 
‘ opening of the hearings when Sen- 
r Reed of Missouri, the Democratic 
ember of the committee, announced 
that he would be unable to serve be- 
use of the press of business, and Sen- 
r Ernst of Kentucky stated that he 
1 not serve. 
Following an adjournment of the com- 
ttee, Senator Nelson, chairman of the 
iary Committee, appointed Senator 
Sterling of South Dakota, and Senator 
\shurst of Arizona, to serve on the sub- 
ittee with Senator Shortridge of 
fornia, chairman of the sub-com- 
tendering his resignation, Senator 
Reed stated that he had been appointed 
t sub-committee during his absence, 
nd that he would find it impossible to 
the time to the investigation which 
lieved would prove a long one. 
itor Ernst stated that he had 
ned from his law partner that his 
rm is counsel for the Grasseli Chem- 
| Co. of Cleveland, and that while he 
eved he could continue as a member 
the sub-committee without prejudice, 
he would prefer to be released. 
Immediately following the resignation 
the two committee members, Sen- 
Frelinghuysen of New Jersey pro- 
tested the continual postponements. He 
lled attention to the fact that the con- 
tinual postponements of the sub-com- 
mittee hearings, together with the busi- 
ness depression, and the many charges 
monopoly which are being made 
igainst the dyestuff industry, are caus- 
siderable embarrassment to the 
facturers, 
Senator Frelinghuysen continued: 
[ am not particularly interested in 
uestion of whether there is a dye 
poly or not; I am more interested 
1 attacks which have been made 
an American industry which was 
up during the war and which, un- 
here is appropriate legislation, and 
Ss antagonism continues, will be 
rely injured. In my own state the 
companies are anxious to do busi- 
they are restive over this situa- 
The textile industry throughout 
untry is interested. These men, 
epresentatives of the American dye 
inies, are here with these charges 
ting over their heads; and all we 
s that the testimony be taken. The 
sses are here; some were informed 
t the hearing would begin last Tues- 





day and were here then, only to learn 
it had been postponed until today. 

“In the interest of justice, I ask that 
the hearing proceed.” 


Senator King’s Statement 

Immediately following the reconven- 
ing of the committee on Monday, fol- 
lowing the appointment of the new mem- 
bers of the investigating committee, 
Senator King of Utah, the introducer 
oi the resolution, took the stand and 
made a lengthy statement. During his 
opening remarks, Senator King called 
attention to the difference in the resolu- 
tion as it was passed by the Senate and 
as it was originally introduced by him- 
self. As he introduced the resolution it 
called for an investigation of lobbying 
in various industries, while the resolu- 
tion as it was passed by the Senate, 
called merely for an investigation of 
the dyestuff lobby. 

Senator King asked that the commit- 
tee request the Senate to allow them an 
attorney, and later during his testimony 
Senator Ashurst interrupted the pro- 
ceedings to state that he believed the 
sub-committee should ask the Senate 
not only for the appointment of an at- 
torney, but also some technical experts. 
He intimated that he would demand 
this if he were to be held in any way 
responsible. 

Senator King read a long list of sub- 
poenas which he asked to have served, 
including all of the dye and chemical 
associations as well as officers of dye 
companies, Government officials and 
others. Among others, Senator King 
asked that a subpoena be served for 
Dr. Charles H. Herty, of the Synthetic 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association; 
the following from the American Dyes 
Institute: R. C. Jeffcott, William R. Cor- 
wine, and Samuel Eiserman; from the 
National Research Council: H. E. Howe 
and Paul Moore; the following from 
the Textile Alliance: B. B. Price, E. A. 
Macon and F. L. Fleish; Dr. C. L. Par- 
sons, secretary of the American Chem- 
ical Society; Irenee duPont, and the fol- 
lowing from the duPont Cor 
Major Richard Sylvester, M. R. Fou- 
cher, C. K. Weston, F. S. Bright, 
Richard I. Lee, Thomas Shipp, and H 
G. Stephenson. 

Senator King also asked that 
poeneas be issued for Dr. William H 
Nichols, O. F. Weber, and R. T. Bald- 
win, all of the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp.; Brig. Gen. Amos L. Fries, chief 
of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
U. S. A.; Dr. Julius Klein, director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; Thomas O. Marvin of the 
Tariff Commission, and many others 


npany: 


sub- 


During the course of his remarks, 
Senator King read from the official re- 
port of the British Parliament extracts 
regarding the English dyestuff monopoly 
and stated that a similar combine exists 
in the United States. He spoke of the 
activities of the British firm of Leven- 
stein, Ltd., and of the Levenstein con- 
tract with the American duPont Com- 


pany. He also read into the record the 
contract between the Levenstein Com- 
pany and the duPont firm which was 


brought out on the floor of the Senate 
during the last session of Congress by 
former Senator Thomas of Colorado. 
Senator also discussed the testi 
mony given before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House in 1916 

F. R. Coudert on behalf of the Tex- 
tile Alliance of New York 
statement to the committee, which will 
be found in another column. 


King 


made a 


Senator Frelinghuysen’s Testimony 

“Senator King asked me 
represent,” said Senator Frelinghuysen 
of New Jersey, in addressing the com 
mittee, and continued: 

‘I represent. 200 independent manu- 
facturing dye concerns in 


whom | 


my state. 
The du Pont interests, of course, form 
a part of this. I think that 
controls about 15 per cent. of 
put in this country. 

“T also appear here for my state; in 
the public interest, and for the Ameri- 
can soldier who was gassed in France.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen said that cer- 
tain definite charges had been made 
against the dye interests. He related 
that Senator McCumber of North Da- 
kota, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, had expressed opposition to 
the present the 
ground had tariff 
hearings before Finance 
Committee. Senator Frelinghuysen 
then summarized the which 
had been made in the Senate and em- 
phasized Senator King’s 
that the dye men were “deceiving th: 
electorate of the United States,” and 
were “robbing the American people,” 
the position of the New Jersey Sen- 
ator being that the committee should 
that such charges, which he 
considered without foundation, be defi- 
nitely proved or disproved. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said there is a 

mtest between two great forces 

“First,” he declared, “the German 
monopoly which is seeking to gain con- 
trol and establish domination here. 


company 
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‘Second, the American industry 
fighting for its life in order that it 
may prosper.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen also recalled 
that Senator Moses, of New Hamp- 


F. R. Coudert Speaks on Behalf of Textile Alliance, Inc. 


shire, had made charges against the 
American dye industry, alleging among 
other things that the du Ponts were the 
dominating interest. He asked the 
committee to bring Senator Moses be- 
fore it to prove his charges. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said that the 
committee should seek in its investiga- 
tion to bring out: 

1. Whether the American dye busi- 
ness is controlled by a monopoly. 

2. Whether improper methods have 
been employed by American dye manu- 
Lacturers, 

3. The status of the American chem- 
cal and dye industries and what legis- 
lation is needed by it. 

4. The activities and methods of the 
importers and distributors of German 
dyes and what legislation, if i 
needed as a result. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said that evi- 
dence will later be presented to the 
committee concerning the activities of 
representatives in this country of the 
German dye cartel, or trust, and rela- 


any, 1S 


tive to the protest of Kutroff, Pick- 
hardt & Co., importers of German dyes, 
against cofitinuance of the distribution 


manufacturers of 
German reparation dyes. Prior to the 
war, the Senator said, there was prac- 
tically no dye industry in this country, 
as textile interests and importers had 
opposed enactment of tariff 
to develop the American dye 
When the war came, the tex- 
tile men, the Senator said, went to the 
\merican dye men and asked them, and 
asked American capital, to develop the 
dye industry in this country to save the 
textile business and markets. 

This was done, at great expense, Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen said, and it was 
made possible for the Allies to over- 
come Germany’s initial superiority in 
chemical warfare, and to win the war. 

“Germany nearly accomplished vic 
tory by reason of our lack of vision 
and statesmanship in failing to protect 
the American dye industry,” he added. 

Senator Frelinghuysen pointed out 
that Germany originated the use of 
poison gas, from which many American 
soldiers are now suffering in hospitals, 
he said, and declared that Germany is 
not bound by the recent arms confer- 
ence agreement to do away with use of 
poison gas in warfare. 

The German dye business today, said 
Senator Frelinghuysen, is in the hands 

f a monopoly, which has but one open 
door—the United States—where it has 
ts representatives, as Great Britain, 
France and Italy bar German dyes by 
embargoes If the Germans __ get 

(Continued on page 23) 
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KNIT UNDERWEAR PUBLICITY 
_ decision this week of knit underwear manu- 
tacturers and selling agents to start a co-opera- 
tive campaign of publicity to demonstrate to the 
public the advantages of knitted underwear marks 
the beginning of an effort long delayed to improve 
the status of this division of the textile industry by 
offsetting, if possible, the inroads of the fabric un- 
derwear manufacturer upon the distribution and 
sale of knitted goods. It has been acknowledged 
for a long time that something must be done to 
revive the interest of the consumer in knitted un- 
dergarments. Undoubtedly if it had not been for 
the war and its temporary inflation of manufac- 
turers’ business some such action would have been 
taken a number of years ago. It has been furthe1 
postponed by the deflation process and the financial 
situation. The knit underwear industry, however, 
is face to face with a condition which involves eithe1 
the operation of its plants at a profit or an even 

more comprehensive shut-down of these plants 
Therefore, the unanimous approval of a repre- 
sentative number of manufacturers and _ selling 
agents to the plan of the committee to start the 
campaign with a minimum expenditure of $150,000 
per year for a period of three years was not sur- 
prising. It simply remains to be seen whether the 


enthusiasm expressed at this gathering will be con 


tinued when the sub-committees appointed to solici 
the pro rata share of each manufacturer to the cam- 
paign make their rounds of the industry 

As we see it, the question of a revival in demand 
for knitted underwear is largely a matter of style. 
It may be admitted that the consumer has not been 
educated to the hygienic value of this product and 
that the growth of fabric underwear is due to the 
demand of the retailer for a product at a price, 
but as long as the ordinary individual believes that 
fabric underwear is the proper thing, because every 
body else is wearing it, just so long will he continue 
to demand it. 

How long is the college student or the athlete 
willing to be peculiar and wear something that the 
rest of his class or athletic team regards as old- 
fashioned or unmanly, perhaps? He would rather 
suffer from cold or from many forms of discom 
fort rather than be out of style or peculiar. There- 
fore, we reiterate it is necessary to educate the con- 
sumer as to what is the proper thing in the matter 
of style to cause a reversion of demand for the 
knitted fabric. We admit there must be education 
along hygienic and scientific lines, for there ar 
those who will deny that they are not supine enough 
to follow the dictates of style and who wear fabric 
underwear because they believe it is cooler or mor 
hygienic. We submit, however, that these contenders 
have not made the proper comparison in a fair, un- 
prejudiced way or their attitude would change. 

The jobber and the retailer are going to sell what 
the public demands but on the other hand if suf 
ficient work can be done to convince these distrib- 
utors of the wisdom of stocking knitted underwear 
in a more comprehensive way than of late, carrying 
a wide assortment of styles and sizes, the advantage 
to the industry will be very great 
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But the knit underwear manufacturer cannot fore 
go individual effort to popularize his own prod- 
uct. It is true that to date the advertising of specific 
brands, styles and qualities of knitted underwear 
has not been effective in increasing the sale of this 
product as a type. This is one of the strongest argu- 
ments for co-operative publicity for this character 
i merchandise. Nevertheless, unremitting effort 
must be made to supplement the psychological ad- 
vantage of co-operative effort by instructing the pub- 
lic on the particular line which the individual has to 
offer. Therefore, it must be remembered that the 
one-fifth of 1 per cent. which has been calculated 
as the expense involved in prosecuting this cam- 
paign is not the entire cost to the individual manu- 
facturer. It is possible, however, that as a result 
of collective action the additional cost of pushing 
the specific brand may be materially lessened. What- 
ever the cost, however, it would appear to be a ques- 
tion of the survival of the knit underwear industry 
and no action along sane, provable lines of effort 
should be regarded as too drastic under the circum- 
stances, 


* x . 


THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ BLOC 


- it not possible that there can never be a final 
solution of the so-called “bonus” or “adjusted 
compensation” for world war veterans until all talk 
of honor and sentiment is dropped, and it is 
frankly acknowledged by both proponents and oppo- 
nents to be a political raid upon the United States 
treasury by a bloc composed of world war veterans’ 
organizations and an exploiting group of congress- 
men and politicians? 

Thus approached the solution of the problem will 
depend upon the relative political strength of the 
opposing factions, the extent to which the ad- 
ministration is obligated by pre-election promises of 
its responsible leaders; and, in the event of suf- 
ficiently strong opposition, the price in increased 
taxes that the country might be willing to pay to 
take this problem permanently out of politics—pro- 
vived such an objective is possible. 

Certain duly elected and self-appointed spokes- 
men for the veterans, including Hanford MacNider, 
national commander of the American Legion, are 
responsible for the sordid, political atmosphere now 
surrounding this raid on the treasury. Commander 
\MacNider, in a telegram to President Harding, 
attempts to justify the veterans’ demands by claim- 
ing, in effect, that capital and labor were not drafted 
as were they, that the opportunity to profiteer in war- 
time wages and profits was denied the veterans, and 
that the obligation for unfulfilled war contracts was 
not denied to manufacturers although denied to the 
veterans. 

In the crude but illuminating language of the 
underworld Commander MacNider implies that capi- 
tal and labor “got theirs” during the war, and now 
the world war veterans want theirs. And he, and 
a horde of politicians eager to exploit the veterans’ 
vote, would have us believe that some “ 5,000,000 
returned service men and women, and 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 more of their immediate families” con- 
stitute a political bloc that will oust from power 
any political party or congressman daring to oppose 
them. 

We do not believe that even one-third of the 
world war veterans and their families are so devoid 
of honor and fine sentiment as to be willing to sell 
themselves for such a mess of pottage. But we 
do acknowledge a fear that the world war veteran 
bloc in and out of Congress is sufficiently strong 
politically as to constitute a serious menace to the 
future of the Administration. It is not a debt of 
honor that is to be settled, but a political debt, and 
in sordid politics it is customary to buy the opposi- 
tion as cheaply as possible. 
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A SERIOUS SITUATION 

FTER a series of delays and postponements, th 

much-advertised dye hearings at Washingto: 
got under way this week. At the time of writing 
little new material has been produced before th 
committee and many factors are wondering if th 
proponents of the King resolution which was r 
sponsible for the investigation may not feel conten 
with their efforts to block dye legislation. It is fe 
that the investigation itself and the charges « 
monopoly and lobbying which preceded it were mor 
or less of a blind and that the Frelinghuysen amen: 
ment, which extended the scope of the hearings : 
include importers, was an unexpected and unw: 
come development. The fact that few importer: 
were present during the first two days of the hea: 
ings seems to bear out this analysis of the situatio: 
Manufacturers and their representatives, howeve 
have offered their testimony voluntarily and appez 
determined to prevent the investigation ending in ; 
fizzle. 

The one outstanding development of the investiga 
tion was a statement issued by the Textile Allianc: 
Inc., calling attention to the serious situation whic! 
confronts not so much the dye maker as the dy« 
user and which has arisen from the cancellation o 
the arrangement between the Department of Stat: 
and the Alliance whereby Reparation dyes were dis 
tributed through the latter agency. 

The stabilizing influence of this arrangement is a 
matter which should be appreciated by all dye con- 
sumers. If the Reparation dyes had not been 
brought in through a non-profit organization and 
sold at uniform prices, the resulting speculation i: 
these much needed dyes would have been disastrous 
to the textile industry. Naturally the arrangement 
did not please the importers and their oppositior 
finally resulted in its abrogation. 

The best interests of dye consumers demand the 
distribution of Reparation dyes through an agenc\ 


similar to the Alliance. 
* * * 


THE STRONG ARM OF THE LAW 

HE sanguinary outcome of the clash between 

textile strikers and police in Pawtucket, R. | 
Tuesday morning affords ample evidence of the good 
judgment of State and local officials in taking ster: 
measures anticipatory of such flaunting of law and 
order by a certain radical foreign element. Being 
aware of the existence of such an element, and 
knowing that it needed only the encouragement o 
union leaders to fan its latent hatred of law and 
capital into violent action, the State and local offi 
cials would have been remiss in their duty to the 
public if they had not armed the police with riot 
guns and held the national guard in readiness. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that a presumably in 
nocent onlooker should have been killed, but that 
is frequently the result when either individuals o: 
mobs defy the law and run amuck. It may also b 
considered by~ some unfortunate that the Paw 
tucket police were not armed with tear gas bombs 
as well as riot guns and had not first experimented 
upon the rioters with the former. We say “ experi 
mented” intentionally, for it is decidedly question 
able whether the temporary inflammation of  th« 
eyes thus caused, is not more than offset by its mor 
permanent inflammation of radical minds to the point 
where reprisals of the most heinous character may 
be attempted. 

The lawless, radical element among labor leaders 
and strikers in Rhode Island no longer sneer at th: 
warnings of the civil and military authorities; thes 
have been taught respect for the law by the onl) 
kind of a lesson that they will heed. 

Law abiding workers who desire protection in 
honest toil now know that the authorities of “little 
Rhody” are prepared to go the limit in guaranteeing 
their liberty and safety. Early disintegration of th 
textile strikes in that State may now be looked for 
and resumption of work at the fair terms offered 
by manufacturers. 
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Strike Situation Unchanged 


Efforts at Arbitration in Rhode Island 
Unsuccessful—Rioting in Pawtucket 
Little change is noted in the strike 

situation in New England which has 

iffected many Rhode Island textile 
mills for about five weeks and mills in 

New Hampshire for two weeks. 
Attempts to settle the strike -in 

Rhode Island, made by the State 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
1ave thus.far been unsuccessful. 
eral sessions have been held and it is 
inderstood that the United Textile 
\Vorkers and the Amalgamated Tex- 
tile Workers were willing to arbitrate 
the matter of wages but not of hours 
and other conditions. The manufac- 
turers were unwilling to submit their 
books, showing costs of operations, to 
the Board. Another session was 
scheduled for this morning. 

Serious disturbances took plate on 
Tuesday in front of the plant of the 
Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
when one man was killed and several 
persons wounded. State troops were 
called to duty and quiet resulted. 

It is claimed that mills in Rhode 
Island affected by the strike have been 
increasing their personnel and that a 
number of strikers have returned to 
work. 

Little change in the situation as a 
whole is noted. Announcement of re- 
duction in wages at the Dwight Mfg. 
Co., Chicopee, Mass., resulted in a 
vote on the part of the workers to 
remain. Several hundred weavers 
struck at the plant of the Boston Mfg 
Co.. Waltham, Mass., but later 
returned to work. 


Sev- 


NorwIcH, Conn. Notwithstanding 
the fact that thousands of cotton mill 
:peratives are out on strike in what has 
heen termed “the greatest textile strike 
in the history of New England,” the 
mills in the eastern Connecticut mill 
belt have been little affected in any 
way, and there has been little indica- 
tion in this section of any impending 
labor trouble. So calm is the situation 
that many of those on strike in Massa- 
husetts and Rhode Island have come 
to this section in search of employment. 

Two reasons are advanced why the 
eastern Connecticut cotton mills have 
not been affected: 1. That there have 
heen no recent reductions in wages in 
Connecticut mills; 2. Most of the mill 
workers in this territory are not affil- 
ated with the textile unions. 

Again, many of the mills in this vi- 
cinity are not running on full time, 
which makes it unlikely that they will 
have labor disputes. Textile men who 
are closely watching the situation in 
Connecticut cotton mills, are of the 
opinion that they will have no difficul- 
ties of any kind during the present gen- 
eral cotton strike elsewhere in New 
England. 


Final Wool Sale 

Boston.— The final sale of wool 
held by the United States Governmeit 
will take place Thursday, March 2, in 
Ford Hall, at 2 P. M. About 4,000,000 
pounds of wool will be on the catalog 
made up as follows: Australasian wools 
700,000 pounds; South American comb- 
ing 1,250,000 pounds; South American 
carding 1.250,000 pounds; domestic 
grease wool 100,000 pounds; scoured 
wools 700,000 pounds; worsted yarn 
5,821 pounds. Samples will be on dis- 
play from Monday, February 27, until 
time of sale on the seventh floor, Sec- 
tion A, Army Base, South Boston. 
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Favor Knit Underwear Publicity 





Manufacturers and Selling Agents Decide to Start Advertising 
Campaign at Minimum Annual Cost of $150,000 


A S a result of action taken at the last 
fall meeting of the Knit Goods 
Manufacturers of America, Utica, N. Y., 
a conference was held on Tuesday of 
this week between knitting manufac- 
turers, selling agents and representa- 
tives of subsidiary lines at the Biltmore 
Hotel, this city, on the subject of inaug- 
urating a cooperative campaign to give 
publicity to the merits of knitted under- 
wear. The primary purpose of this 
campaign which was unanimously de- 
cided upon is to offset the inroads of 
woven fabric underwear and to demon- 
strate to the public the superiority of 
knitted undergarments. 

After listening to a survey of the field 
prepared by Edward M. Baker, vice- 
president of Philip Kobbe, Inc., and to 
remarks by William T. Thomson, Di- 
rector of Cooperative Advertising of 
the American Newspapers Association, 
the vote to inaugurate the campaign 
with a minimum expenditure of $150,- 
000 a year for three years was carried 
This amount was estimated after con- 
siderable discussion on a basis for the 
first year of 1/5 of 1 per cent. of the 
average normal product of membership 
plants, the second and third years ex- 
penditures to be based on the same per- 
centage of sales for the preceding year. 
Sub-committees are to be appointed 
whose duty it shall be to interest knit- 
ting manufacturers in various localities 
and among specific groups with the ulti- 
mate intention, after the manufacturer 
himself has signified his willingness to 
back up the plan, to go to the machinery 
and yarn trades as well as to dealers in 
needles, supplies, etc., for cooperation in 
the undertaking. While the opinion of 
the representative number present was 
unanimously in favor of starting the 
campaign, no pledges were asked, it be- 
ing the sense of the meeting that 
authority should be given to the com 
mittee appointed by the association to 
proceed to solicit subscriptions with the 
understanding that unless the sum of 
$150,000 is pledged, the 
would go by default. 


proposition 


Results of Survey 

The survey of Mr. Baker presented 
certain definite conclusions as to the 
possibility of a successful publicity cam- 
paign. Treating first of general condi- 
tions, the report declared that with city 
retailers there is usually an average 70 
per cent. anticipation of each season’s 
requirements, but that this situation has 
been changed by present financial con- 
ditions so that 65 to 70 per cent. of 
retail merchants are placing filling-in 
orders and are demanding garments at 
a fixed price regardless of quality. Mr 
Baker acknowledged the effect upon the 
industry of the nainsook publicity, but 
declared that a certain reaction was set- 
ting in, owing to the under-protection 
provided by the woven fabric, a proof 
of which would seem to be observable in 
the recent epidemic of pneumonia and 
influenza. 

The report further declared that while 
knitted underwear manufacturers had 
spent thousands of dollars in develop- 
ing trade marks, the basic principles of 
knitted underwear had never been sold 
to the consumer. It was explained the 
essentials of proper undergarments are 
sanitation, protection and warmth to 


which the knitted garment conforms i1 
a most comprehensive way. The objects 
to be obtained in a cooperative cam- 
paign were declared to be as follows 
Education of the public to the advan- 
tages of knitted fabric and thereby an 
increase in general popularity of knitted 
underwear with consequent increase per 
capita consumption. In conclusion Mr 
Baker said: “No cooperative cam- 
paign that we are familiar with has 
possessed such possibilities, but it is an 
opportunity for the whole industry and 
cannot be put over by individuals. The 
real question today for you to decide is 
not, do we need it, but how far are we 
willing to cooperate > 
Carders’ Division Meets 

Branch of Southern Textile Association 

Holds Sessions at Charlotte, N. C. 

The Carders’ Division of the South 
ern Textile Association met yesterday 
at Charlotte, N. C. The afternoon ses- 
sion was held at the Selwyn Hotel, the 
meeting being called to order by 
Marshall Dilling, chairman of the Divi- 
sion. Three distinct subjects were taken 
up and discussed, namely, opening and 
lapping; carding; and drawing and rov- 
ing. 

A dinner was held at the Chamber of 
Commerce in the evening and was en- 
livened by many features of entertain- 
ment including vaudeville acts. After 
the dinner, J. S. Drake of Norfolk, Va.. 
showed a set of moving picture films 
taken at the plants of B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc. These films were taken for the 
purpose of showing the operatives th« 
advantage not only to the mills but t 
themselves of performing the various 
operations so as to eliminate bad work 
They were of deécided interest to the 
members of the Division as they showed 
how many defects in yarns and cloth 
originate in the card room. 


Less Wool Activity 


Combs and Carpet and Rug Looms Only 
Types Showing Less Idleness 

Less activity in most types of wool 
machinery is noted in the report as of 
Feb. 1, 1922, issued by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerci 
Combs and carpet and rug looms wert 
the only types of equipment which 
showed greater activity 

The following condensed figures show 
the percentage of idle machines to th: 
total reported as of Feb. 1, as compared 
with the previous two months: Looms 
wider than 50-inch reed space, 34.3 per 
cent. as against 30.3 per cent. on Jan. 3 
and 26.3 per cent. Dec. 
inch reed space or less, 27.2 per cent 
as against 21.2 per cent. for January and 
21.7 for December; carpet and rug 
looms, 22.4 per cent. as against 26.2 per 
cent. for January and 26.1 per cent. for 
December! sets of cards, 26 per cent. as 
against 25.9 per cent. for January and 
22.5 per cent. for December; combs, 18.3 
per cent. as against 18.5 per cent. for 
January and 16.1 per cent. for Decem 
ber; woolen spindles, 27 per cent. as 
against 25.1 per cent. for January and 
22.4 per cent. for December; worsted 
spindles, 14.3 per cent. as against 13. 
per cent. for January and 10.2 per cent. 
for December. 


1; looms of 50 
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Reject American Valuation 


Finance Committee Said to Have Op- 
posed Plan as Approved by House 
Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 21.—The 
work of framing the valuation scheme, 
be incorporated in the forthcoming 
tariff bill on the basis of principles pre 

uusly determined by the Senate Fin- 
nce Committee, was turned over Fri 
day to the committee’s experts 

The American valuation plan, ap- 
proved by the House finally, has been 
rejected by the Senate Committee. The 
valuation sections of the bill as it is 
passed by the Senate are likely, there- 
fore, to encounter a stiff fight in the 

House, with prospects of considerable de- 

lay in the final enactment of the tariff bill. 


The Finance Committee has decided, 
according to several of its members, to 
hold to the present system of levying 
duties upon the foreign invoice values 
of dutiable merchandise. To make for 
flexibility of the tariff and to meet 
changing conditions, a section will be 
ncluded in the bill giving the President 
authority to increase or lower the rates 
set, not to exceed fifty per cent. The 
President would be empowered, after 
nvestigation by the Tariff Commission, 
to advance rates by proclamation on 
given commodities to meet foreign com- 
petition, and similarly to lower rates, if 
complaint that the rates fixed are so 
high as to bar certain commodities is 
found to be supported by fact. 


The President would be given author- 
ity also to reclassify commodities upon 
which duties are fixed. A depreciated 
currency section, to be included in the 
bill, would come into operation when the 
money of the country fell below 70 per 
cent of par. Consideration of this sec- 
ton has caused considerable delay in the 
committee. 

The experts have been instructed to 
draft provisions to deal with all unfair 
practices in foreign trade. It is pro- 
posed, in addition, to embody in the bill 
provisions dealing with discriminations, 
to guard against the granting of special 
privileges by foreign nations to other na- 
tions, if such privileges are withheld 
‘rom American interests. 

With the valuation problem out of its 
hands for the time being, the Finance 
Committee is expected to go ahead with 
the fixing of ad valorem rates. The 
number of such rates will be much 
smaller than in the Fordney bill. An ef- 
fort has been made by the committee to 

nvert ad valorem into specific duties 
wherever possible. 

Finance Committee members said the 
rates to be fixed in the bill on agri- 
cultural products would be considerably 
lower than those asked by the agricul 
tural bloc. Wool rates are likely to be 
cut. Chairman McCumber held to his 
prediction Friday that the bill would be 
reported March 1. 


Export Corp. Liquidates 

The Export Banking Corp. New 
York, which managed the syndicate 
formed in 1920 to finance a loan of $10, 
500,000 to spinners and Czecho-Slovakia 
for purchase of raw cotton, has applied 
for permission to liquidate. This cor- 
poration which was formed in February 
1920, with paid-in capital and surplus 
of $2,400,000, has completed the work 
for which it was formed, namely the 
assisting in foreign credits particularly 
in regard to cotton. Its operations have 
been profitable, undistributed profits 
amounting to about $400,000. 
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Urges Probe of Crop Estimate 





Interested in Discrepancy in 
Cotton Reports 


Congress 


T 


D. C.—Representative 
Overstreet Georgia has introduced a 
resolut n the House which has been 
referred the Committee on Rules 
iskine for 1 investigation of the Crop 
Reporting Bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture in connection with its 
gatherir f cotton statistics. The 
res n is as follows: 


eas the Crop Reporting Bu- 





rea the Department of ‘Agriculture 
on Oct. 3, 1921, published a forecast of 
the 1921 crop, giving a yield of lint cot- 
tor 118 lbs. per acre and a total of 
6,537,000 bales, weighing 500 Ibs. each, 
thus sh ng an area planted of ap- 
proximately 27,700,000 acres; and 

“Wi the Department of Agricul- 
ture published on Dec. 12 an estimate 


8 340,000 bales of 500 Ibs. each for 
crop and reported 31,427,000 
-res picked, with an abandonment of 
2.8 per centum as com- 
with the barely two 
previous, an increase of nearly 
two million bales in the estimate, an 
ncrease of nearly 14 per cent in acre- 
ige, all this in spite of the fact that the 

timated was the smallest in more 


ngures, 


thes« 
pared figures of 


months 


than a quarter of a century; and 
Whereas the Department of Agri 
ilture, in its bulletin of De 12, an 
nounces that the acreage in July was 


and that 


at 26,519,000 acres, 
ids became available for 


0T 





field statisticians; and 

reas the Department of Agri- 

late as Oct. 3 was publish 

, p estimate based on an acreage 

27,700,000 acres, showing that these 
cians had only added to the 


July acreage estimate about 1,180,000 

Whereas from the report of Dec. 
12 vident that they should have 
idded rly five million acres, thus in- 


dicati1 efficient work on the part of 
thos harged with’ estimating the 


‘Whereas the 


above-described esti- 
mates lished by the Department of 
Agriculture have proved misleading 
and injurious to cotton producers, cot- 
ton manufacturers, and the entire 
rad Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the 
Agriculture of the 
sentatives, or any 


Committee on 
House of Repre- 
subcommittee there- 


oO appointed by their chairman, 
be id it is hereby authorized to make 
a thorough investigation of the Crop 
Report Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture, with a view to discovering 
the se and institute remedies for the 
shown in the reports of 

the 1921 cotton crop as published by 
] Department of Agriculturs Said 
mittee or subcommittee shall have 

ty to send for persons and pa- 

pers and to administer oaths and to sit 


* sessions or any recess of the 


Award on Navy Bleached Goods 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C—Ellis 
has been awarded the contract bv the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, for furnishing 15,000 vards 
f 36” bleached muslin at $2,542.50. The 
same firm will also furnish 15,000 linear 


ele Uae | 


leached cotton sheeting at 


Gimbel 


of 36 
vards 
man v8 

$7,050 Bids for these items were opened 


on Jan. 17 
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Mill Construction Costs” 





Building and Equipment 


Costs Down About Thirty 


Per 


Cent. in Year and Half 


By Alston F 

HE cost of cotton mill building and 
equipment has declined materially 
rom the high point reached in the pros- 
perity period after the close of the war. 

\t the top, a typical mill cost about 
three times as much as in 1914. To-day 
t costs only about twice as much, In 
the past year and a half construction and 
machinery costs have dropped about 30 
per cent. These are the conclusions 
drawn from an analysis of mill costs 
made specially for this association by 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers, and 
presented herewith. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co.’s figures, as 
will be noted from the following tables, 
are as of January first of each year, and 
accordingly it is not possible to ascertain 





1. Garside** 


year from 1910 to 1922. The machinery 
prices were furnished by leading ma- 
chinery builders. Prices of mill con- 
struction are for a three-story mill build- 
ing with unfinished basement, of slow- 
burning construction, exclusive of ser- 
vice equipment. Unit costs are based 
on a total floor area of 200,000 square 
feet. 
Costs on a Spindle Basis 

In Table No. 2 there are given the esti- 
mated costs per spindle of four different 
mills, each of 50,000 spindles, complete, 
as of January first of each year from 
1910 to 1922. 

No. 1 is a three-story mill with one- 
story picker house and four-story store- 
house, spinning yarn made of double 





Drawing Roving Spinning Mill 
frame frame frame construction 
Finisher per per per Plain per 
Date picker Card delivery delivery spindle loom square foot 
TORO cs aka aa eee $600 $60 $6.50 $2.60 $83.00 $0.96 
1911 roncene. we 550 60 5.60 2.50 83.00 94 
1912 ~—ereanee Cae 600 1,250 55 5.75 2.50 83.00 94 
RG cease i -. 700 550 1,200 5 5.50 2.50 83.00 -94 
1914 sebwnne 675 500 1,150 5.00 2.00 83.00 .93 
ORS ciousvs . 700 625 1,300 60 5.50 2.20 83.00 -94 
ES es bua ahaioe ‘ 750 650 1,300 60 6.75 2.65 85.00 1.06 
v1 . 1,000 850 1,400 75 8.50 3.90 101.00 1.36 
18 - 1,280 975 1,800 90 10.00 4.50 152.00 1.66 
419 - 1,600 1,200 2,000 115 13.00 5.50 164.50 2.00 
920 - 1,760 1,32 2,400 125 14.50 6.00 213,50 2.92 
1 1,920 1,600 2,500 160 18.00 7.00 213.50 2.50 
1922 oces 4,500 1,32 2,250 125 14.50 6.00 147.00 1.85 
Table 


them exactly how present costs 
compare with the highest costs reached 
in the recent boom. On some items costs 
went slightly higher than the figures here 
given for Jan. 1, 1920, and Jan. 1, 1921, 
and since the first of the current year 
osts have declined slightly below the 
figures given as of Jan. 1, 1922. For gen- 
eral purposes, however, the highest fig- 
ires here given may be regarded as the 


rom 


No. 1 


roving and 
skeins. 


finished on cones and in 

No. 2 is a four-story mill, with two- 
story picker house and four-story store- 
house, spinning yarn made of double 
roving and finished on cones and in 
skeins. 

No. 3 is a spinning mill of four stories, 
with weave shed of one story and base- 
ment saw-tooth roof, spinning yarns 





c———— Spinning M 
No. 1 


Hosiery yarns He 


carded, 

Year No. 16 

10 25.02 

411 24.48 
y12 24.55 
1913 : ; je 24.36 
1914 . 23.21 
1915 24.14 
916 26.78 
1 33.29 
118 40.07 

1919 49.08 
920 64.63 
y21 61.37 
« 47.61 


Table 





ills——————.,_-—-Spinning and Weaving Mills— 
No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Print Cloths, Lawns, 
38.5 wide— 38.5 wide— 
5.35 yard, 6.40 yard, 
64 x 60 104x112 
Carded, Combed, 
ysiery yarns No. 28.5 warp; No. 60 warp; 
combed, carded, combed, 
No. 17.5 No. 39 fill No. 90 fill 
32.15 28.28 24.46 
31.46 27.67 23.93 
31.55 27.75 24.00 
31.30 27.53 23.81 
29.82 26.23 22.68 
31.02 27.28 23.59 
34.42 30.27 26.18 
42.78 37.63 32.54 
51.50 45.29 39.17 
63.08 55.48 7.98 
83.05 73.05 63.17 
78.87 69.36 59.99 
61.19 53.82 46.54 
No. 2 





top, and the figures of Jan. 1, 1922, may 
be considered as still holding true 

The statistics show that a_ typical 
carded spinning mill costs about $47 per 
spindle at present compared with $64 at 
the top and $23 in 1914; a combed spin- 

ng mill $61 now against $83 at the top 
and $29 in 1914; a spinning and weaving 
mill running on print cloths $53 now 
ompared with $73 at the top and $26 in 
1914; a spinning and weaving mill run- 
ning on plain fine combed yarn fabrics 
$46 now against $63 at the highest point 
and $22 in 1914. 

Cost of Machinery and Construction 

Figures in Table No. 1 show the cost 
of the principal machines used in cotton 
manufacturing and of mill construction 


T 


per square foot on January first of each 





* From Bulletin No. 22 of National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 

** Statistician of National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. 





made of double roving and woven on 
automatic looms. 


No. 4 is a spinning mill of three 
stories, with weave shed of one story 
and basement and saw-tooth roof, spin- 
ning yarn made of double roving and 
woven on plain looms. 


All buildings are of slow-burning con- 
struction. Storehouses are figured on a 
six months’ supply. All power plants 
have complete steam turbine unit. The 
mills are heated by steam coils and 
humidified by individual heads. 

The drives are figured as individual 
motors on pickers, two and four-frame 
for roving and spinning and group 
lrives for balance of machinery. 


Estimates are based on mills being 


built in New England and machinery 


prices as obtained 


builders 


from machinery 
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Duck Misbranding Action 


Cotton Textile Merchants Say Slacer Bill 
Is Injurious to Various Industries 

At a conference this week between 
the Fabric Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and Spencer Turner, presi- 
dent of the Cotton Duck Association; 
Lincoln Grant, vice-president of that as- 
sociation, and Fred S. Bennett, of Fred 
S. Bennett, Inc., a resolution was pre- 
pared on the subject of duck branding 
legislation pending in various state legis- 
latures. This resoluttron, which follows, 
was referred to the Board of Directors 
of the Cotton Textile Merchants Asso- 
ciation and approved by them. 

Mr. Bennett has been appointed a 
committee of one to represent the Cot- 
ton Duck Association in conferences 
with the proponents of the branding bills 
and will cooperate with the Fabric Com- 
mittee of the Cotton Textile Merchants. 

The resolution mentioned is as fol- 
lows: 

The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York is in favor of 
such action as will prevent misbranding 
or misrepresentation of cotton fabrics, 
but is opposed to the Slacer Act or any 
similar bill having to do with the mark- 
ing of weights on cotton duck, as that 
bill requires a new and _ unnecessary 
standard on many kinds of ducks which 
could only be productive of misunder- 
standing and confusion without afford- 
ing any real protection to the consumer. 
The proposed act would include many 
industries, such as the rubber industry, 
the tire industry, and others, in which 
there is no need for a change of their 
present standards and which would be 
very injuriously affected by the passage 
of the bill. 

Furthermore, this association has 
heretofore gone on record in favor of, 
and strongly approves, the Honest Mer- 
chandise Act of 1921, a bill introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Rogers of Massachusetts (H. R. 16, 67th 
Congress, first session), known as “A 
Bill to protect the public against fraud 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
misbranded, misrepresented, or falsely 
described articles, to regulate the traffic 
therein, and for other purposes.” We 
believe that the provisions of the Honest 
Merchandise Act are equitable and just 
and that they will afford to the con- 
sumers of cotton duck the protection 
which they desire and to which they are 
entitled, without interfering with estab- 
lished standards and manufacturing 
methods, or legitimate merchandising. 





International Cotton Federation 


The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions will be held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
Tune 14 to 16 inclusive, one of the most 
important subjects to be considered be- 
ing the report of the cotton mission to 
Brazil and the proposed establishment 
of a Brazilian cotton ginning company: 
this mission, headed by Secretary Arno 
Pearse of the Federation, visited Brazil 
last summer and is understood to be en- 
thusiastic regarding the outlook for the 
growth of extra staple cottons in 
northern Brazil. Among the other topics 
to be considered are the following. Cot- 
ton supply, distribution and consump- 
tion; effect on mill projects of the 48- 
hour week; international credits with 


special reference to the cotton industry; 
international courts of arbitration; cot- 
ton conditioning; new sources of cotton 
supply 
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Attractive Cleveland Book 
[he Clothing of the People ~ Published 
by the Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


The modern tendency toward produc- 
g a piece of business literature which 
5 not so much advertising propaganda 
icompendium of valuable information 
excellently exemplified in the booklet 
ntitled “ The Clothing of the People,” 
st published by The Cleveland Wor- 
ted Mills Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
rom the standpoint of typographical 
ippearance, as well as of subject matter, 
his booklet of over 70 pages, illuminated 
with more than 40 illustrations, presents 
i graphic record, not only of the history 
the company itself, but of the entire 
manufacturing process by which raw 


vool is converted into worsted cloth 
ady to be made into garments. It tells 


ie latter story in exact and yet simple 
anguage so that anyone interested in 
iny branch of the clothing industry may 
btain an accurate picture of the com- 
ylicated processes involved. 

The scope ot the book is indicated by 
le following introductory paragraph: 
‘The principal purpose of this book is 

place before you the vast progress 

ide by the worsted industry in recent 
ars, the splendid development and re- 
ilts achieved by The Cleveland Wor- 

1 Mills Company, and our activities 

helping make worsteds the most 

pular fabric for clothing purposes.” 

Chis introduction, however, is slightly 
misleading, as the company has subordi- 
nated the discussion of its own part in 
this development to the treatment of the 
general. The section en- 
titled “ From Fleece to Fabric,” which is 
iven the most prominence, starts with a 


lustry 1 


itement the principal sources of 
iol and then follows this material 
through the grading, scouring, carding, 
bing, drawing, spinning, twisting, 
winding, spooling, warp-dressing, draw- 
in, Weaving, examining, burling, 


ending, washing, fulling, dyeing, shear- 
ng, specking, pressing, and _ perching 
perations. The pages facing the de- 
ription of these processes carry excel- 
photographs of the various opera- 
ns, 
History of the Company 
Che historical sketch of the company 
self tells an interesting story of its 
rowth since 1878, when the first small 
plant of The Cleveland Worsted Mills 
mpany was established. In the forty- 
ir years since that time the organiza- 
has developed from one small mill 
ploying less than a hundred people to 
organization that now owns and oper- 
s eleven mills devoted to the manu- 
ture of worsteds, 
ple, operating 185,000 spindles and 
60 broad looms. A statistical table 
ws that of the 337,669,614 pounds of 
| used vearly by American manufac- 
rs in the production of worsted 
cs, the company consumes approxi- 
ately 15,000,000 pounds in the manu- 
ture of Cleveland worsteds. 
The plants of The Cleveland Worsted 
lls Company include the main mill at 
eland, which handles every process 


the wool sorting to the burling of 
th: the Odsonia Mills, James- 
vn, N. Y., which are equipped for 


reaux printing, dveing of tops, wor- 
and silk varns: the Ferncliff Mills, 
ner, N. Y., which have both a spin- 

nd weaving plast, operating 7,000 
indles and 75 looms; the Fern Rock 
Voolen Mills, Phialdelphia, which are 
imarily weaving mills, although sev- 
1! other departments incident to weav- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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S. N. E. 'T. Club 


at New Bedford 


Great Enthusiasm Displayed at Most Successful Meeting and 
Dinner of Textile Men 


NEW 

ITH approximately 350 mill met 

from all parts of New England 

in attendance, and others from Phila- 
delphia, New York and Washington, 


Beprorp, Mass 


the Southern New England Textile 
Club held its most successful gather- 





Nelson A. 


Batchelder. 
E. T. Club 


President, 3S. N. 


ing in many years at the New Bed- 
ford Hotel last Saturday, the session 
being the first held in this city for ten 
years. Guests of the organization in- 
cluded Mayor Walter H. B. Reming- 
ton, former Mayor Edward R. Hatha- 
way, Edmund Wood, chairman, and 
A. H. Andrews, secretary, of the New 
Bedford Board of Commerce, A. W. 
Dimick, Walter H. Langshaw, presi 
dent and agent of the Dartmout! 
Manufacturing Company, and the two 
principal speakers of the evening, 
Congressman Frank Crowther, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Harry C. Me- 
serve, secretary of the National Asso 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 


Welcomed by Mayor 


The toastmaster of the occasion 
was Nelson H. Batchelder, general 
manager of the B. B. & R. Knight mills 
of Rhode Island, president of the Tex- 
tile Club. John L. Burton, agent of 
the Nashawena Mills, was 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the arrangements, with Arthur D 
Delano in charge of the entertainment 
Other members of the committee in- 


general 


cluded Charles M. Holmes, Jesse A 
Knight, Edward H. Cook, Harry A. 
Marsh, A. H. Smith and Joseph H 


Bailey. In welcoming the visitors to 
the city the mayor said: “It is quite 
a few years ago that New Bedford 
laid claim to producing a mile of cot- 
ton cloth per minute, and of course, 
we can make more than that now. We 
are proud of our reputation as spin- 
ners of yarns, both of the sea and the 
cotton industry, and I therefore take 
great pleasure in welcoming all of 
you members and guests of the 
Southern New England Textile Club 
to New Bedford today.” 


Congressman Crowther made a 
strong protective tariff speech, attack- 


ing the Senate and the 
valuation 


anti-American 
advocates and assailing the 
newspapers who were aiding materi- 
ally in the propaganda hostile to the 
\merican valuation plan. He asserted 
that the failure to put into effect ade 
quate tariff protection was one of the 
chief factors in prolonging the period 
of depression and in delaying the coun 
try’s progress toward normal pros- 
perity. He called attention to 
the serious problem which confronts 


also 


New England cotton manufacturers 
in the competition of mills in the 
South, declaring that the southern 
states had vast undeveloped water 


power resources which were bound in 
the near future to lead to rapid indus- 
trial development, while 
tion of 


the combina- 
lower 
and looser 


wages, cheaper 
legal 


power 
restrictions as to 


working conditions and hours are cer- 
tain to give the mills in the South 
advantage 


sufficient over the New 





John L. Burton, Agent, Nashewena Mills, 


Chairman of New Bedford Committee 


England plants to cause the latter no 
little trouble. 

“The great need of this country for 
an adequate tariff bill was one of the 


two reasons for summoning an ex 
traordinary session of Congress last 
year,” said Dr. Crowther, “but this 
need has not yet been supplied. The 


blame for the delay may be attributed 
to the Senate, which has kept the bill 
in the ‘ice-chest’ ever since the House 
took special measures to speed up its 
last July 


interesting to 


passage 

"ht 49 note that as 
soon as England discovered the valu- 
ation plan that under consider- 
ation of Congress, it adopted a tariff 
on 7,000 articles, almost similar to the 


was 


one now under consideration in this 
country. As a result of the precau- 
tions taken by England, this country 


was flooded with German goods which 
could not be introduced into England 
at a profit to the importers but which 
could be sold here at much less than 
the goods could be manufactured for 
under conditions which 
workshops and mills of the United 
States—due to the lack of an ade- 
quate tariff. England wanted these 


prevailed in 
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goods to come to this country so that 
Germany could recuperate from its 
losses in the war sufficiently to pay 
its debt to France, that France might 
pay England. 

“The two great needs of the coun- 
try which were to be supplied to the 
extraordinary session of Congress last 
year, then, have been disregarded. We 
have had a revision of taxes, it is true, 
but the laws on taxation are still far 
from what they ought to be. But as 
regards the tariff, nothing has been 
accomplished, and yet for every day 
of delay the cost to the country in 
lost wages is $16,000,000, if we con- 
sider that there are 4,000,000 persons 
out of work and that their services 
are worth $4 a day each. Apropos of 
the ‘Agriculture bloc,’ the only truly 
powerful bloc is the ‘American bloc’ 
that comprises all private 
and concerns.” 


interests 


Tells of Association Work 


Harry C. Meserve, secretary of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, made an appeal for that or- 
ganization and described at some 
length the benefits that are to be de- 
rived from membership. He referred 
to the research department, which he 
declared to be invaluable to cotton 
men to keep up to date and keep in 
touch with the rest of the industry. 
He referred to statistics prepared by 
the research department showing that 
wages in the cotton industry are still 
comparatively high, and sufficient to 
enable a worker to support a family 
with the average wage. 

Before the various 
President Batchelder an- 
nounced that the next dinner of the 
club will be held in Providence’ next 
month, and the following one in Fall 


introducing 
speakers, 





H. C. 


clation 


Meserve, Secretary, National Asso- 
of Cotton Manufacturers, Who 
Spoke at S. N. E. T. Club Meeting 
River. During the dinner and be- 
tween the speechmaking, an entertain- 
ment was provided by professional 
talent, while M. J. Brines of Boston, 
was the song leader. The song book 
was printed especially for the occa- 
Manomet Mills. “Steve’ 
his well-known imperson- 


’ 


sion by the 
Lowe gav 
ation of 

Much 


meeting is 


Sousa as an orchestra leader. 


credit for ‘ess of the 


efforts of 


the suc 
the 
New Bedford Committee consisting of 
John L. 


Knight 


due to 


Burton, chairman; Jesse A. 
and Arthur Delano. 
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Textile Conditions Compared 
Similar Lack of Confidence Displayed in 
England and America 
A marked similarity in gencral condi 
in the textile trade between Eng- 
land and the 


John Heyes, 


United States is seen by 
export 
McConnell & Cx 


sales manager of 


, Ltd., fine cotton spin 


ners and doublers, Manchester, Eng., 
who is now in this country on his annual 
trip. The home trade in cotton yarns 
and goods, Mr. Heyes states, is very 


quiet at the present time, with more o1 
less lack of confidence similar to that 
existing in the United States 
resulted in desultory buying Opera 
tions in English mills have been mate 
rially it being estimated that 
not more than 70 per cent. of the spin 
dles are running full time. Unemploy 
ment forces the Government to maintain 
the “dole” or payment to those out of 
It is questioned by many in Eng- 
land whether this practice is desirable, as 
it apparently tends to foster idleness, 
due to the lack of necessity of seeking 
When work is offered, in 
many instances objection is raised to the 
wages offered and the position rejected. 
Labor troubles have been experienced in 
many trades, although these would seem 
to be growing less at present. How- 
unemployment is apparently a 
problem of similar importance to that 
in this country. Commodity prices show 
a downward tendency, but the movement 
is still rather slow 

\ surprising factor in the minds of 
many English cotton manufacturers is 
the manner in which the cotton market 
has held up under reduced operations 


This is 


curtailed, 


L 
work 


employment 


ever, 


regarded as evidence of the 


strength of the market or of those con 
trolling the situation, such as growers or 
vanks 


The export trade in cotton goods, Mr 
Heyes states, is very quiet. The Indian 
and Chinese markets have failed to show 
nterest. In India the number of cotton 
spinning mills is reported increasing 
with many new plants being establish 
Which will consume the native cotton, 
which is of comparatively low grad 
TI purchases of cotton goods by India 
have not been as large as in the pre-war 
period, largely due to this development 
China also is not taking the same quat 
tity of goods as before the war, due als 
to an expansion of industries there, as 
well as to larger purchases from other 
ountries 

Mr. Heyes has spent the larger part 
»f the past year in travelling through 
Europe, visiting Germany, Czecho-Slo 
vakia and other important textile ce1 
le visited Germany three times 
during 1921—in March, June and agai 

December. He states textile mills 
there are running full with practically 
unemployment. The trade in fin 
unt cotton yarns, above 50s, with Ger 
many, he said, is very large and is one 
the chief items in the important for 
gn trade now in progress between 
England and Germany. These yarns ari 
largely intended for the manufacture o! 
hosiery and gloves, as these mills are all 
actively engaged, doing not only an ex 
tensive home business, but a large for 
eign trade as well. 

The German manufacturer naturally 
enjoys a great advantage in the rate of 
exchange. While he must pay for his 
raw material in gold, he is paying his 
workers with depreciated marks. It is 


ters 


absolutely necessary for him to sell his 

goods abroad in order to secure the gold 

with which he must purchase his raw 
(Continued on page 88) 


This has- 
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Fallacies of Fabric Branding Bill’ 





So-Called * Pure Fabric ” Bill Based Upon False and Misleading 
Premises 


By Paul 
S UPPOSE some agitator should se 
cure the passage of a_ Federal 
statute to the effect that all clothing sold 
in the United States must be subjected 
to a new, additional step in the process 
of manufacture; for instance, that each 
garment must undergo a fireproofing or 
waterproofing process. Who would be 
obliged to bear the brunt of the nuisance 
the added process would entail? Such 
a process would cost money; its results 
would be liked by some consumers and 
not liked by others, and the retail 
clothier would be the one medium 
through which the increased price of 
clothing would finally reach the con- 
sumers whether they favored the new 
process or not. On the clothier alone 
would fall the task of making all the 
necessary explanations. 

Of course compulsory fireproofing or 
compulsory waterproofing of clothes 
would be absurd, but it is a question 
whether either would be more trouble- 
some or more costly than the added pro- 
cess injected into the making and sell- 
ing of clothing by the compulsory 
branding of wool fabrics to show 
whether their wool content has, or has 
not, been “ previously spun or woven.” 

Administrative Effect Upon Retailer 

The compulsory branding of every 
yard of wool fabric made in this coun- 
try with marks showing the 
number of the mill which made it and 
the proportions of its fibre content pre- 
sents a serious problem for the clothing 
retailer. On him the heaviest burdens 
connected with the administration of 
such a law must fall. This new step in 
the clothing business will cost some- 
thing; how much nobody can foretell. 
Makers of garments say it will increas 
their costs greatly—one says as much 
as one quarter over present totals. Let 
us be conservative. Suppose that with 
a resulting increased price of raw wool, 
with the cost of inspection, checking, 
and supervision of the transfer of 
branded information, with the cost of 
yutting the original brand on in the mill, 
and the cost of taking it off in the cut- 
ting plant, with the slowing up of pro- 
duction, with all the legal risks of error 
that must be provided for, with the in- 
creased cost of handling the variously 
branded stocks, and with all the addi- 
tions to jobbers’, cutters’, clothing 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ overhead and 
markup, this new process should only 
add $1.50 to the retail price of all suits 
formerly retailed for $25. To the pra 
tical retailer the choices of action would 


registry 


be comparatively few: 
(1) He could take that amount out 
of his profits 
The quality of the suits could be 
skimped by that much. 
(3) That amount could be added t 
the retail price, making an odd 
price level in place of the former 


> 


4 


even price level 
(4) Added tailoring could be put in 
and the suit marked at $30. 
If any of these alternatives except the 
first—reduced profits—is adopted, the 





* Address before Ohio Retail Clothiers’ and 
Furnishers’ Association, Columbus, O., Feb 
°° 

** Secretary, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. 


retailer is under the necessity of ex- 


T. Cherington** 


plaining matters to the consumer. And 
what is to be told to him? In reply to 
his inevitable inquiry as to what he is 
getting in return for his money, it falls 

the retail clothier to convince him 
that he is getting enlarged satisfaction 
of his “right to know” one single fact 
about what went into the fabric. By the 
clothing retailer he must be made happy 
in the knowledge that if nobody has lied 
to him and nobody has made a mistake 
in the making and selling of that suit, 
its fabric was originally produced with 
given proportions of fibres which had, 
or had not, been “previously spun or 
woven.” For this bit of technical 
knowledge, having no relation whatever 
to the value or wearing properties of 
the suit, the retailer is obliged to charge 
him. Moreover, the clothing retailer in 
this task of persuasion will be con- 
fronted with his own knowledge that 
the facts given and thus paid for are 
worthless at best and misleading at 
worst. 

Based Upon Three Kinds of Error 

With that in mind as an accurate pic- 
ture of the real meaning of this pro- 
posed legislation, it is a fair question 
how it ever arrived at the point where 
it is seriously proposed for federal 
enactment. Not to go too far back into 
the past history of the case—although 
on historical grounds alone its absurdity 
can be established equally well—the 
present status of the proposal is based 
on three kinds of error: 

(1) Misleading figures of speech 

(2) False statistics. 

(3) Poor judgment. 
These are all in addition to the curious 
premise which underlies the agitation, 
namely: All new wool is good wool, all 
wool “previously spun or woven” is 
vile and worthless stuff. Any conclu- 
sion based on such a premise must be 
false even though statements, figures, 
and logic be faultless. If a man starts 
with the premise that the moon is made 
of cheese, he may reason like a cal- 
culating machine but his conclusion will 
be wrong. If the case for this bill were 
freed from appeals to prejudice, all that 
ought to have been necessary to have 
stopped the agitation was to have called 
attention to the falsity of this premise. 
Sut this underlying absurdity has been 
so encrusted with other errors that it 
seems necessary in order to see its real 
meaning to give some attention to them 
in detail also. They confuse the under- 
lying issue. B 

How It Affects the Clothing Retailer 

For the retail clothier this discussion 
and the agitation which lies back of it 
have a great deal more than a merely 
detached or academic interest. The in- 
jection of this new factor into the man- 
ufacture and sale of clothing affects the 
business of the retailer in various ways. 
In the first place, he can expect it to in- 
crease his overhead and to add not only 
to the trouble but to the actual cost of 
doing business. If each garment and 
each suit of clothes must be separately 
labeled and if the retailer is either di- 
rectly or indirectly to be held responsi- 
ble for the accuracy of these labels, it 
means entirely new problems in store 
keeping, in the arrangement of stock, 
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and in the preparation and keeping of 
records. One item which need only be 
mentioned in order to make the nature 
of these new problems vivid to the re- 
tailer is the question as to what is to be 
done with merchandise returned by the 
customer in cases where the labels eithe: 
have been removed or rearranged. 

In the second place, all of the in 
creased cost incurred by the fabric mak 
ers and distributers and the clothin; 
makers and distributers in carrying ou 
the terms of the law must appear fin 
ally in the retail price of the clothing 
Standard prices and price intervals wil 
have to be rearranged, and it will nm 
be a simple matter to convince the publi 
that they ought meekly to bear the bur 
den of securing this incomplete an 
misleading information about the fibr« 
content of their clothing. 

The convincing of the public with 
respect to this would be more simple if 
the information could be of tangibl 
value to the consumer; but when the 
customer learns that in return for this 
added cost, he has only information 
which merely satisfies a prejudice and 
which has nothing to do with the merits 
of his purchase or its wearing Capacity, 
and when he discovers, furthermore, 
that the information given, instead of 
affording protection against any serious 
abuse, opens wide new opportunities for 
deception, his reluctance to pay the 
added price will be freely expressed to 
the clothing retailer. These facts make 
it appear to be the duty of the retail 
clothier to see in advance these conse- 
quences of this misguided legislation 
and to not merely accept it passively, 
but to oppose it actively and at once. 

A Real Safeguard Against Fraud 

The whole case for this sort of legis 
lation thus is seen to be without foun- 
dation and constructed out of errors. 
For the protection of the public against 
unscrupulous persons at whatever point 
in the process of making and distribut- 
ing clothing, this kind of law offers not 
the slightest relief. Fortunately, how- 
ever, to meet whatever need there may 
be for safeguards against fraud, there 
is available a real answer. There is 
now pending in both Houses of Con- 
gress a measure based on sound legal 
principles, which undertakes to attack 
fraud by direct methods and to make it 
a misdemeanor to misrepresent any sort 
of merchandise in commerce coming 
under the scope of the Federal Govern- 
ment. For the protection of the public 
against unscrupulous makers and dis- 
tributers not only of clothing but of all 
other commodities as well, active steps 
ought to be taken to secure the enact- 
ment of the Rogers-Lodge Honest Mer- 
chandise Bill (H.R.16, S.1882) as it now 
stands before both the Senate and th« 
House of Representatives. 


Oppose Dial Bill 

WasHINGToN, D. C.—The movement 
for further restriction on operations in 
cotton futures was opposed before the 
House Agricultural Committee by a 
delegation of cotton dealers made up 
of J. W. Evans, of Houston; Baylis 
Harris, of Galveston; S. Y. West, of 
Little Rock; E. B. Norman and for- 
mer Congressman Saunders, of New 
Orleans. The committee considered the 
Dial bill designed to limit the spread of 
price quotations between spot and fu- 
tures cotton and a bill by Representa- 
tive Parks, which, it was asserted, 


would destroy the future market and 
all dealings in futures. 
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Hearing on Dye Charges 
(Continued from page 17). 


hrough the open door, the Senator 
said, the American industry will col- 
ipse and American dye consumers be 
ntirely “prostrate” before the Ger- 
1any monopoly. 

Speaks for Alliance 

Frederick R. Coudert continued his 
testimony before the dyestuff investi- 

iting committee on Tuesday on be- 
half of the Textile Alliance, Inc. He 

ent into considerable detail regarding 
ie Reparation dyes which were due to 
is country under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. He also spoke of the protec- 

yn of the American dyestuff rights 

ler the Versailles Treaty which is 

yvered in the Treaty of Peace which 
his country made with Germany. 

Mr. Coudert went into some detail 
regarding the activities of the Textile 
Alliance during the war, and laid par- 

ular emphasis on the fact that the 

\lliance had been asked to distribute 
Reparation dyes by the War Trade 
Board Section of the State Department, 
ind called attention to the fact that the 
\lhance had not sought this connec- 
tion, 

He told the committee that the Tex- 
tile Alliance represents practically the 
whole textile trade, and that the tex- 
tile industry is backing it in its repar- 
ation dye work. Answering specific 
juestions by members of the committee, 
Mr. Coudert stated that the Alliance 
now has a surplus of $1,500,000 which 
must be disposed of in some way by 
the Government at some later date. 

Mr. Coudert also went into detail re- 
garding the break which occurred be- 
tween the State Department and the 
Textile Alliance, making the direct 
charge that the break was _ brought 
about by importers of German dyes. 
He said that as a result of this break 


the importation into the United States 
of Reparation dyes had been cut off. 
He asked that Congress immediately 
pass some kind of legislation which 


uld allow some Government depart- 


‘he did not believe 


TEXTILE 


ment to import Reparation dyes for the 
benefit of the American consumers. 
Answering a statement of Senator 


King, Mr. Coudert denied that the 
Textile Alliance had ever wanted to 
import all of the dyes reaching the 


United States in addition to the Repar- 
ation dyes. He admitted, however, that 
the Alliance had handled the conces- 
sions which were brought about 
through Dr. Charles H. Herty, who 
went abroad on behalf of the State 
Department. Senator King stated that 
that the United 
States was entitled to the Reparation 
dyes, because it is not a party to the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


King Continues Statement 

Senator King on Tuesday continued 
for a short time his opening statement 
in which he spoke of the Kenyon and 
Overman lobbying bills which have 
been introduced at this session of Con- 
gress. He said that in his opinion the 
philanthropy of the Textile Alliance is 
only assumed. He read in detail the 
contract between the du Pont Company 
and the Levenstein Company of Eng- 
land, and then spoke of the suit which 
the Levenstein Company filed against 
the du Pont Company for breach of 
contract. 

At this point the meeting adjourned 
until Thursday. 


Thursday’s Session 

Senator King resumed his testimony 
before the committee on Thursday and 
occupied the stand all morning, follow 
ing which the committee adjourned 
until Friday. He exhibited elaborate 
charts in connection with his testimony 
in which he showed the relationship 
between the various subsidiaries and 
the duPont company and also the same 
as regards the Allied Dye & Chemical 
Co. He charged that these two firms 
produce 75 per cent. of the dyes in 
quantity, manufactured in this country, 
and charged them with being monopo 
listic corporations. He said the Tex- 
tile Alliance is “hand in glove with the 
dvestuff monopoly.” 


Danger of German Dye Control 





Textile Alliance Sees Danger if Reparation Dyes Are Allotted 
to Profit-Seeking Corporations 


1E Textile Alliance, Inc., in a state- 

ment issued this week, calls atten- 
tion to the possibility of German con- 
trol over the dye situation in this coun- 
try being re-established if Reparation 
dyes are to be brought in through profit- 
seeking corporations. It will be recalled 
that the arrangement between the Alli- 
ance and the State Department, whereby 
the former was the sole official agency 
for Reparation dyes, was cancelled in 
the latter part of last year. 

The Alliance’s statement follows: 

The Textile Alliance, Inc., acting on 

half of the textile trades of the United 
tates, feels compelled to make public 
he present situation regarding the im- 
portations into the United States of the 
called Reparation dyes, hitherto re- 

‘ved from the Reparation Commission 
nd imported for impartial distribution 
mong American consumers by the Tex- 
le Alliance as agent of the Department 
f State. 

Owing to the abrogation of this ar- 
angement by the Department of State 
i condition has arisen of immediate con- 
ern to the American consumer, and of 
ery real importance to the nation. Un- 
‘ess action be taken to continue the im- 


portation of these dyes, either through a 
governmental department or through 
some representative non-profit organi- 
zation, such as the Textile Alliance it- 
self, the German monopoly, acting 
through its agents or representatives 
here, must again regain control of the 
market for importable dyes. It is to 
avert such a result that the Textile Alli- 
ance now seeks to have the Reparation 
Commission continue the allocation of 
these dyes, either to the Textile Alliance 
or to some. other American non-profit 
organization. The Reparation Commis- 
sion has indicated its willingness to fol- 
low any intimation the United States 
Government may take to this effect. Such 
recommendation will avoid a situation 
in which the American consumer must 
become the helpless tributary of the 
German dye monopoly—best known in 
history as the inventors and suppliers of 
poison gas. . 
Existing Situation 

The following brief statement will ex- 
plain the existing situation: 

The Textile Alliance, Inc., is a New 
York State, non-profit, membership cor- 
poration, whose voting members and di- 
rectors are nominees of trade associa- 
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tions representing practically the entire 
textile trade of the United States. 

In October, 1919, and several times 
since the Textile Alliance, Inc., without 
solicitation on its part, was requested by 
the Department of State to undertake— 
and it did undertake—the purchase and 
distribution of Reparation dyes accru- 
ing to the United States. 

In October, 1921, a protest was filed 
with fhe Department of State against the 
continuance of this arrangement by 
Messrs. Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., 
a New York corporation, owned and 
managed by American citizens of Ger- 
man birth, who formerly in their cor- 
porate or private capacities were agents 

t the Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, 
one of the six constituent members of 
the German dyestuff moncpoly. 

The Department of State on Dec. 14, 
1921, abrogated the arrangement with 
the Textile Alliance, Inc, stating that 
there was no dissatisfaction with the 
work of the Alliance and that there was 
no objection by the Department to the 
Reparation Commission continuing the 
allocation of Reparation dyes to Ameri- 
can non-profit organizations Later, 
letters were given by the Department to 
Messrs. Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., 
and to other former representatives of 
the German dye monopoly, stating that 
the Department had no objection to the 
Reparation Commission allocating Rep- 
aration dyes to them. 

As a result the Reparation Commis 
sion refuses to continue to supply Rep- 
aration dyes to America until the De- 
partment of State shall decide who the 
recipients of the American portion will 
be. 

Would Re-establish German Control 

If the allocation be divided among 
profit-seeking corporations, connected or 
formerly connected with the German 
monopoly, the effect will inevitably be 
to re-establish the control, not only of 
Reparation dyes, but all German 
dyes, in the hands the German 
monopoly, or those representing it. 

The Textile Alliance, Inc., does not 
seek to continue this work itself and 
would prefer to have it in the hands of 
a Government Department 

The situation as it now stands is a 
victory for the German dye monopoly, 
and the Textile Alliance therefore 
deems it necessary to call attention to 
the very serious danger confronting the 
American textile interests and_ the 
American people as a whole; a danger 
which prompt action alone can avert. 


of 
of 


So. Power Co. Asks Details 

Rateicu, N. C. The Southern Power 
Co. has filed a petition with the corpora- 
tion commission asking for a_ supple- 
mental order specifying the maximum 
amount of currency and maximum num- 
ber of kilowat hours per month the 
company may be required to furnish. 
The order of the commission for the 
regulation of its rates does not cover 
all the ground necessary, the company 
holds its petitioning for the two supple- 
mental orders. Customers of the power 
company, having contracts in which the 
maximum and minimum requirement is 
not contained, are understood to be 
preparing to fight the petition, and the 
hearing, set for Feb. 28, is expected 
to be as hard fought as the hearing 
some time ago over power rates. The 
company, in petitioning for the order, 
contends that it cannot give proper 
service unless it has some estimate of 
the amount of power it can be re- 
quired to furnish a customer at any 
one time. 
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Reduce Wool Rates 


Water Rates Lower Between Boston and 
Philadelphia 

A reduction in freight rates on water 
shipments of wool between Philadelphia 
and Boston, is reported as the result of 
activities of the Committee on Trans- 
portation of the Philadelphia Wool & 
Textile Association. Alban Eavenson, 
Eavenson & Levering Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J., is the chairman of this committee 
which has been working in conjunction 
with the Transportation Committee of 
the Boston Wool Trade Association on 
matters of common interest between the 
two markets. 


Previous to this it has cost more to 
ship the same amount of wool from 
Philadelphia to Boston, than: for the re- 
verse trip. Following the efforts of the 
two committees the U. S. Shipping 
Board asked the Merchant & Miners 
Transportation Co. to publish and con- 
tinue in torce for not less than two 
years a scale to be applied to wool mo- 
hair and related articles. The new rates, 
although a reduction from previous 
rates, are still about 100 per cent above 
pre-war rates. 

Official notice has been given by the 
Merchant & Miners Transportation Co 
that new rates for each 100 Ibs. is as 


follows: 
r—Old rates—, 


New Phila. to Boston 
rates Boston to Phila. 
Wool in grease— 
*Carload lots....... $0.40 $0.55% $0.61 
Less than car lots.. 59% .74 66% 
Wool Scoured— 
FCar Lote .ccevccccs 48% 66% 55% 
Less than car lots.. 65 92% .74 
Noils— 
at Ee 48% 66% 55% 
Less than car lots.. 65 74 74 
Tops— 
See 58% 66% 66% 
Less than car lots.. 65 92% .74 
Waste— 
tCar lots ..... ; .45 66% 55% 
Less than car lots 55 .74 -74 





* Minimum car-lots weight, 10,000 pounds. 
tMinimum car-lot weight, 16,000 pounds. 


The same committees are also work- 
ing with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to obtain through bills of lad- 
ing and through rates on wool ship- 
ments from the Pacific Coast terminals, 
via Panama Canal, to North Atlantic 
ports. 


Riverina Custom Service 





Plant Available for Wool Sorting, Scour- 
ing, Carbonizing, Ete. 

Boston, Mass.—George M. Wallace, 
agent for the American Woolen Co.’s 
Riverina Mills, at 200 Boston Avenue, 
Medford Hillside, Mass., has announced 
that the Riverina Mills have instituted a 
custom service which is expected to 
excel anything available to the wool 
trade in this section. 

“To the well known efficiency of all 
American Woolen Co. mills the Riverina 
Mills will bring the added advantages of 
their location close to the Boston center 
of the wool trade,” said Mr. Wallace. 

“From now on the Riverina plant will 
be at the service of the trade for wool 
sorting, grading, scouring and burring, 
wool carbonizing by the acid and alumi- 
num processes, and for picking, dusting, 
garnetting, and carding waste and 
shoddy. 

“The mills are only seven miles from 
Boston and we will maintain special 
trucking facilities for the convenience 
of those who do not want to ship by rail 
direct to our West Medford mill-track 
siding. This close proximity to the Bos- 
ton wool center should make it possible 
for many concerns to effect considerable 
savings in trucking and freight charges.” 
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soger & Crawford, mercerizers, 
Philadelphia, on Thursday, February 16, 


( 
(; tonia, N. C Mr. Boger was on 
] vav to visit the spinning mill oper 


his company at Lincolnton, and 


had stopped off in Gastonia. Whilk 
crossing the street he was struck by an 
automobile and as a result suffered a 
acture both legs, and other painful 
uises. He is at present at the City 
Hospital in Gastonia, where he will 
ecessarily be confine d for some weeks 
William M. Wood, Jr., of Edington 
& ¢ ool and tops, Boston, has beer 
1 a director of the Old Colony 
| st Co., of that city 
\t the annual meeting of Pacific Mills 
ston on Tuesday Edwin S. Web 
nd Philp Stockton were added 1 
ie oard of directors 
Howard G. Law and John C. Cam- 


n have been elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Cooper Underwear 
_( Ken sha, Wis Both have been 


ated with the 


\ir. Law was also elected as one 


company tor some 
vice-presidents of the company 


Henry Merritt, former owner of the 


Woolen Ce Webster, Mass., 

P 1 Mills, Is Dudley, 

ss, and his son, Howard Merritt, 
ne to Texas on a business trip 
\ mm. (ig, Ca e, Mass., 
€ s tary of the Home 
t 4 | Stor Mass I l eed 
O. Ma | s now chair- 

ne \ SS S T: tt (om- 

= . 

| ey 


Y., is passing the winter in the South 
s has been his custom for many years. 
Charles H. Kavanaugh, president of 
he Kavanaugh Knitting Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y., left New York Feb. 4 on 
the steamer Lapland for an extended 
tour of Italy, Egypt and Southern 


Europe 

T. M. Russell, president of the Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Co., Middletown, 
Conn., narrow webbing, cotton belting, 


etc., and family will leave this month 
extended pleasure trip through 
Europe and Egypt 


f, president of the Roff | 


n an 





erv Cohoes, N. Y., has, been 
1 to the directorate of the Mar 
turers’ Bank at that city 
Dennis D. O'Connell, proj tor 
the Sterling Worsted Mills, Worceste 
lass.. has been elected a dire 
} new a ' + | ( +} + 


Sharp Mant icturing § ( r 
rd, Mass., and the Hamilton Manuta 
Co., Lowell, Mass., has beet 


1 
days this week 


Charles A. Comins, secretar f the 
(Mass Mills of the A. I 
les & Sons Co., has been elected a 
ectman of the town and designated 
lerk of the board 
Sydney R. Mason, secretary of th 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
lass., will leave next month for a trip 
to Japan, being a member of Mfrs. 
George Marston Whitin’s party. 


Antonio Spencer, sales representativ« 
the William H. Haskell Manufactu: 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I.. was prevented 
attending the New 

Bedford meeting of the Southern New 
England Textile Club, this being the first 
meeting of the organization that he has 
missed in many years. A formal vote ot 
sympathy was extended to Mr. Spencer 


vy sickness from 


and Secretary Chase was instructed t 
accompany it with a floral token 

John A. Stevens, a mill engineer in 
Lowell and Fall River, Mass., and his 
son, Richard Stevens, have sailed for 
Egypt, they will go through 
Italy, France, Switzerland and England, 
returning on the Aquitania on April 1 
Mr. Stevens is to make a study of power 
plant construction while abroad. 

Louis A. Billington of the Stark Mills, 
Manchester, N. H., has been appointed 
agent of the Bay State Cotton Co., 
Lowell, Mass., to succeed George W 
Dearborn, resigned. 


whence 


Henry Sargent, Worcester, Mass., 
dealer in wool waste, sailed from Bos 
ton, Feb. 3, for a trip to Cuba and thi 
Panama Canal. 

W. Bartlett has resigned as 
veneral manager of the Plainville 

Conn.) branch of the Bristol (Conn.) 
f 20 years of 


Uecorge 


Manufacturing Co., afte: 
service with the company. 


Lawrence M. Keeler, agent and sales 


manager of the Whitin Machine 

Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and Mrs. 

Keeler, sailed from New York, last 
eck, on a two months’ Mediterranean 
( W Tay has taken the 
S ! S 1 i suf n lent fc 

Tohn & lames ) Ss l lis 

~~ PI ! 


lor was formerly employed for the 
Winchester Woolen Co., Norwich, 
Conn. 

R. A. Field has assumed his new po- 


sition as general manager of the New- 
nan (Ga.) Cotton Mills 
The Hamilton Club, of the Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., 
has elected the following officers: Pres- 
Joseph Laughnane; _ vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph Brown; treasurer, Herbert 
Ryan; secretary, Agnella Gareau; di- 
tors, Agent E. B. Armstrong, Wil- 
im E. Arnold and Miss Nellie Bren- 


dent, 


Mellen H Allen, president of 
Woolen Ce Spencer, 
lass., has recovered from his recent 
peration in the Worcester ( Mass.) City 
Hospital, and returned to his home. 

Guy I. Parmenter has resigned as su- 

ntendent of the Greylock Mills, 
North Adams, Mass., to engage in the 
| coal business in Somerville, Mass. 
le has been succeeded by Elias Ker- 


the Bigwood 


\\. W. Sanford has tendered his res- 
ation as superintendent of the Kind- 
Cotton Mill, Mount Pleasant, N. C. 
he new superintendent of the No. 1 

sewnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills is W. H. 

He was promoted to this po- 
The new superintendent of the No. 2 

Newnan Cotton Mills is D. M. 

who has been promoted to _ this 


(Ga. ) 
Wosd. 
position 

William B. Grundy, superintendent 
ind designer at the Rock River Woolen 
Mills, Janesville, Wis., has severed his 
connections with that company. 

J. L. Eadie, formerly with the Tilton 
Mills and Ponteosuc Woolen Manufac- 
turing Company, has become associated 
with the South Bend (Ind.) Woolen 
(ompany in the capacity of superinten- 
dent 

Charles D. Whitney has resigned as 
superintendent of the Uxbridge (Mass.) 
Worsted Co., with which he has been 
connected for the last 14 years. He has 
not announced his plans, but it is be- 
lieved he will enter the same line of busi- 
ness for himself in the near future. 

Frank Singleton, superintendent of the 
Glenark Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., a branch 
of the Uxbridge Worsted Co., will suc- 
ceed Mr. Whitney, and Ernest Enquart 
will be promoted to the superintendency 
of the Glenark Mill. 

J. Q. Adams, superintendent of the 
Simpsonville (S. C.) plant of the Wood- 
side Cotton Mills Co., entertained the 
overseers of this mill at a dinner re- 
cently 

C. F. Emery is now superintendent for 
the Aurora (Ill.) Woolen Mills Co. He 
resigned recently as boss weaver for the 
Colonial Woolen Mills, Cleveland, O. 

Robert R. Gibb, for several years su- 
perintendent of the winding department 
of Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., Am- 
terdam, N. Y., has been honorably re- 
tired on pension in appreciation of his 
long vears of service with the company. 
Mr. Gibb has been an employe of the 

‘ern since 1883. 

Jewett Newton, who has been studying 
tt manufacturing at the Lowell 
division of the Bay State Cotton 
Cor has gone with the Passaic Cotton 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., as assistant 
hilhin C \\ t roent 


Eugene W. Sargent is now associated 
with the Valkone Dye & Finishing 
Works, Mascher and Turner streets 
Philadelphia. He comes trom New Ha 
ven, Conn. 

C. J. Wilson, New York, has taker 
an executive position with the Uxbridg 
(Mass.) Worsted Co. 

Stanley Morse Cheney, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Perry Yarn Mills 
Webster, Mass., and Miss Muriel Eliza 
beth Wharton, of that town, were mar- 
ried at the home of the bride's parents 
on Feb. 18. Mr. Cheney is a son « 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cheney, « 
Southbridge, Mass. 

Philip Rosch has taken the position < 
assistant superintendent and designer at 
the mills of Henry D. Bailey, Hope Val 
ley, R. I. Mr. Rosch comes from Law 
rence, Mass. 

Dr. E. W. Barry has been engaged as 
hospital director at the Whitin Machin 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass 

H. S. Mowry has accepted the position 
as overseer of finishing for the South 
Bend Woolen Co., South Bend, Ind. Mr 
Mowry was formerly employed at the 
Bell Worsted Mills, Worcester, Mass. 

V. J. Flynn, overseer carding for 
the Meredith (N. H.) Linen Mills, has 
severed his connections with that com- 
pany to accept a similar position with the 
Houlton (Me.) Woolen Mills. 

Thomas Smith has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning for the 
Hampshire Woolen Co., Ashuelot, N. H 
Mr. Smith comes from Keene, N. H. 


Eugene Beauregard, overseer of the 
silk department of the Paul Whitin 
Manufacturing Cc Northbridge, 


Mass., has been operated on at a hos- 
pital in Worcester, Mass. During his 
absence Charles Garabedian, sub-fore- 
man, will have charge of the depart- 


ment 


Robert E. Horne has accepted the 
position as overseer of weaving for the 
River Mills, Warren, Me. 
Mr. Horne comes from Hope Valley, 
- & 

Lionel Desroches has accepted the 
position as overseer of weaving for the 
Saxtons River (Vt.) Woolen Co. Mr 
Desroches comes from \Wauregan, Conn 

Cornelius Hamill has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving for the 
Grant Kelly Mills, Smiths, Mass. Mr. 
Hamill comes from Pascoag, R. I 

T. E. Mullis, who has been at Mount 
Holly, N. C., has returned to the Bla- 
denboro (N. C.) Mills, and resumed 
his former position of overseer of the 
spinning department 

B. T. Smith, who has been overseer 
of the spinning department of No. 2 
Newnan Cotton Mills, East Newnan, 
Ga., has tendered his resignation. 


Georges 


J. E. Byars, who has been overseer 
of the carding department of the Gam- 
brill & Melville Mills of Bessemer City, 
N. C., has assumed the management of 
carding at the Park Yarn Mills of 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Frank G. 
Windsor Print 


Lewis, accountant at the 
Works, North Adams, 
Mass., gave a talk on accounting before 
the Kiwanis Club of North Adams, Feb. 
15 

Henry Veitch has his fore 
mer position as loom fixer at the Hol- 


I 


ler Mass Woolen ¢ 


returned 
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Textile Printing Machine and Its Drive 


Difference Between Printing and Dyeing—Review of Various Methods in Use—Description of Modern Rotary Ma- 
chine and Its Operation—Clothing of a Printing Machine—Engraving the Copper Rollers for 
Intaglio Printing—Pantograph Process—Output—Power Required 


HE printing of textiles is the art 
of applying colors to the surface 
of fabrics to form patterns of 
various designs. Printing is not 
form of dyeing, because dyeing is a 
cess by which the fabrics are com- 
tely infused and saturated by running 
goods through thin coloring matter 
produce plain shades, whereas in 
nting heavier and pigment colors are 
pplied to the surface of the goods only. 
Methods~of Printing 
There are several methods of printing 
xtiles. The oldest, probably, is that 
f hand block printing. This method 
s very slow and expensive, although 
some very artistic work is done by hand 








After the goods are stretched on the 
table, the printer establishes his square 
and base line at one end, and proceeds 
to print. Should it be a three color pat 
tern, he will take the block intended for 
printing the first color, apply it to the 
color pad or furnisher, and set the first 
color block carefully on the goods in 
accordance with his lines, thus estab- 
lishing his starting point. 

He will then print to the width of 
the goods and continue printing the first 
color, possibly the entire length of the 
table. By this time, the first color may 
be sufficiently set at the starting point 
and the printer can go along with the 
next color and be guided in fitting his 





Fig. 1.—One 


k printing on silks, satins and othe: 
the results of which are quite 
possible by any other method. 

This hand block printing is done by 
tching the goods out on a long table, 
ally about 5 feet wide by 50 feet long, 

or less. The top of this table, 
which the cloth is stretched for 
nting, is slightly padded so as to give 


ht resiliency when the block is ap 
] 


ds, 


( 
l. 


The block is of hard wood and the 
raved pattern is cut in relief. In 
r words, the engraving is raised in 
wood, the same as a rubber desk 
mp. The blocks are usually 12 to 16 
hes square, depending on the width 
goods to be printed and the repeat 
the pattern. At each corner is a 
all registration point used as a guide 
keep the pattern in registration. 


* Prepared by Engineering Department of 
*» Barton & Fales Machine & Iron Co., 
reester, Mass. 


Color Machine 


pattern by the registration marks, o1 
pitch points printed by the first color 
He will continue in this way until h¢ 
prints in three colors the entire amount 
of goods stretched on the table. H« 
then rolls up the goods or shifts them 
along and proceeds likewise until th 
entire piece of goods is printed. 


The advantage of this method is, as 
above stated, that some very artistic 
work can be obtained on silks and 
satins. The disadvantages are that it is 
extremely slow and costly, and the color 
does not penetrate, remain as long, nor 


look as well if washed, as color 
printed by other methods 
Machine Block Printing 

Then there is machine block printing, 
which is more rapid in the way of pro- 
duction than the hand printing, but the 
results obtained are not so good as the 
hand work. This method of late has 
been adopted for printing oil-cloths and 


on gor ds 


linoleums used for floor coverings, etc., 
but little, if any, cotton or other textiles 
are printed by this method nowadays 
There is also the surface printing, in 
relief, and the offset printing by ma 
chine. These methods have been pra 
tically discarded for 
occasionally for some 


textiles, except 
special work 


Fig. 2. 


or almost 
paper printing in 
dustries, for printing wall papers, news- 


papers, magazine work, 


universally, adopted by the 


wall and other paper 
etc. 

For straight textile printing, however, 
to meet all requirements, the most 
modern, important and efficient method 


is that of the intaglio process by the 


rotary textile printing machine. Whil 
this method has been greatly improved 
upon since its inception, it is not by 


any means a new idea, as shown by the 
fact that the Rice, Barton and Fales 
Machine & Iron Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has been building this rotary textile 
printing machine, for printing by the 





Fourteen Color 


itaglio process, for over 80 years. : 
This method, process and machine in 
combination for printing textiles of all 
kinds, 
dard 
any design or pattern, from one to tou 


teen colors, can b¢ 


seems to have become a stan- 


system for the reason that most 
yrinted in one opera- 
tion accurately and uniformly. Further- 


hero Ue K 


poets 1 


Machine 


re, the quality of work done on the 
majority of patterns is far better and 
the production is so much greater than 


by block printing, or any other process, 
that there is no comparison. In other 
words, the number of yards printed by 
the block printing method in ten hours 
could easily be done in one minute on 
the rotary textile printing machine. 
Brief Description of Machine 

In describing the machine we will 
refer to the illustrat Fig. 1 shows 
a one-color for printing one 

lor only. Fig. 2 is a cut of a four- 
teen color machine for printing four- 
teen or less colors. Fig. 5 is a six color 
machine, clothed and ready for opera 
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machine 








Applying by Hand 


Lay the Kaumagrap! Dry 
Transfer face down on _ the 
goods ‘ring a hot iron down 
once with a quick, sharp pres- 
sure, raising it instantly The 
trademark is transferred from 


the paper to the goods; legible 
clear, handsome. From 12 to 15 


impressions a minute can be 
made by hand, depending on the 
speed of the operator Kauma 
gtaph Transfers may be used 
as end stamps, on the back, or 
along the selvage 








Dry 


Kauma gn 
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60 Million Dollars 
For 8 Little Trademarks 


Do you know the reputed value of the words ‘‘Uneeda Biscuit?”’ 
One million dollars a letter. Royal Baking Powder, they say, is worth 
$8,000,000.00. Mennen’s, $10,000,000.00; Spearmint, $7,000.000.00; 
Kodak, $5,000,000.00; Coca Cola, $5,000,000.00; Quaker Oats, 
$10,000,000.00; Gorham, $2,000,000.00—a total of $60,000,000.00. 


Some day soon there will be a textile manufacturer or manu- 
facturers who will own equally valuable trademarks. There will be 
others with trademarks worth $100,000.00 or more. 


Who will own these trademarks? Manufacturers who know the 
business worth of the public’s good will. They are beginning today 
to go out aggressively after that good will by putting their trademarks 
on their woolens, hosiery, underwear, silks, etc., etc. 


To executives who want to know more about the possibilities of 
trade development through trademark development, we will be glad 
to give, without obligation, the benefit of our experience. And we will 
be glad to show you samples of trademarks applied on goods with 
Kaumagraph Dry Trademark Transfers—the practical, economical 
and efficient method of trademarking. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO. 


Established 1903 
209 West 38th Street, New York 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ont. 


Tra 


demar, 








February 25, 1922 





Applying by Machine 


A Parks & Woolson Machine 
Co. attachment permits the ap- 
plication of Kaumagraph Trans- 
ters at a speed of from 30 to 50 
yards per minute. They are ap- 
plied simultaneously with some 
other essential operation such 
aS measuring, rolling, winding, 
etc., involving no extra han- 
dling expense. Kaumagraph 
Dry Transfers are the only 
transfers that may be applied 
by machine 


rap 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Section—Continued 


ting. Fig. 6 is a side elevation of a cylinder and rolled quite tight to th ing to be done. This blanket is looped 
five color machine, showing tension thickness of three-eighths to three- around the cylinder, passed in and out 
roller, endless blanket, blanket stretcher 
and the grey and white goods as they 
are threaded over the machine. | 

| 





There are more than a hundred dif- 
ferent parts to an eight or twelve color 
machine, and all these parts are not 
mentioned in describing its construction 
and operation. The main parts consist 
of the side frames and the main or 
platen cylinder 4 (Fig. 3); the nips N 
(Fig. 5) and equipment of same for 
printing each individual color; the man- 
drels 36 (Fig. 4), upon which the en- 
graved copper printing rollers are 
orced; the printing rollers 60 (Fig. 3); 
the color pan 62 (Fig. 4), and furnisher 
roller 64 (Fig. 3) that furnishes the col- 
rr to the printing rollers; the doctor 
shear 70 (Fig. 4) that holds the blade 
which removes the surplus color from 
the printing roller, leaving color in the 
engraved pattern of the roller only; the e 
pressure screws by which the pressure 54 = it 
s applied to head blocks which carry 
the mandrel bearing, thus forcing the 
printing roller against the cloth which 
is being printed upon the cylinder as the | 
printing roller and platen cylinder are 
rotating together; mandrel box cap, ver- 
tical and horizontal adjusting screws 34 | 
and 35 (Fig. 4) used in connection with 
fitting gear 39 (Fig. 3) by the printer 
for fitting the pattern; the stud 
mounted intermediate gear 46 (Fig. 3) 
and the driving shaft and pinion 44 | 
(Fig. 3). This driving pinion 44, as 
noted, rotates the intermediate gear 46, 
which revolves on a stud shaft and in | 

| 
| 





turn meshes with and drives the fitting 
gear 39, which is slip keyed to mandrel 
36, on which the copper printing roller 
60 is secured, and by set applied on 
pressure screws 57 rotates or drives the 
main cylinder 4 by frictional contact of | 


the printing rollers. Fig. 3.—Showing Parts of Machine 





Clothing of Printing Machine 
ane clomisg of «& priting nachine, —— - - 
aS it is usually called, consists of the quarters of an inch. Its function is t ver the rollers and around a stretcher 
lapping A (Fig. 5) on the main cylinder, produce a cushion effect roller some little distance back of the 
the endless blanket B and the gray The endless blanket is made either oj machine, as illustrated in Fig. 6. The 
cloth C. This lapping is generally of wool or of rubberized material, depend- stretcher roller is arranged to put suf- 
flax material and wrapped around the ing somewhat on the character of print ficient tension on the blanket. A func- 
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Fig. 6.—Side Elevation of Five Color Machine Showing Tension Roller. Endless Blanket, Blanket Stretcher, Et: 


tion of the blanket is also to offer re- 
silience and at the same time act as a 
conveyor for the gray cloth C and the 
print cloth D entering and leaving the 
machine. 

The gray cloth is unbleached cotton 
cloth which is run from a roll at the 
back of the machine. This cloth is 
usually an inch or two wider than the 
cloth to be printed, and is drawn over 
tension bars and rollers, entering the 
machine at the back on top of the blar 
ket, or in other words, between the 
blanket and the goods that are to be 
printed (Fig. 6) Its function is 
catch and absorl any surplus color that 
might go through or over the sides 
the print cloth in the act of printing 

As this gray cloth leaves the ma 
f there is but a little color on it, it is 
usually run over drying cylinders and 


hine, 


dried and used over again. This opera 
tion is repeated many times. Sometimes 
the gray cloth is used but once or twic« 
as a backing on the printing machine; 
then it is bleached and used for print- 
ing a dark pattern on, or dyed into plain 


shade material 


Ss 


Engraving Rollers for Intaglio Printing 

The copper printing rollers are made 
hollow with the wall usually about 1 
inch thick. The hole, or bore in other 
words, is made the required diametet 
with a slight taper from one end to the 
other, corresponding to the taper on the 
mandrel The roller also has a fixed 
key or spline within, which fits in the 
keyway or slot in the mandrel to pre- 
vent distorting when the roller is forced 
on the mandrel 

The length of the roller depends on 
the width of the machine and the goods 
to be printed, and its diameter or cir- 
cumference depends in most cases on 
the repeat of the pattern. If the pat- 
tern to be printed is a one, two or three 
olor stripe pattern, or dots, or a small 
individual design, the engraving is done 
by the die and mill process. In other 
words, a die is cut, and from it a steel 
mill is made with the engraved portion 
raised on it. This mill is hardened and 
when finished is put in the traveling 
headstock of an engraving machine. 
The copper roller is placed on a man- 
drel directly under this mill; and as 
the roller is made to rotate, consider- 
able pressure is put on the mill which 
sinks the engraved portion below the 
face of the copper roller as they both 
turn together. The engraving in the 
roller is then trued up, and the roller is 
polished and made ready for the print 
ing machine 

Pantograph Process 

If a large floral design, say of eight 
or more colors, is to be engraved, it 
would no doubt be done by the panto- 
graph process, in which case the de- 
signer would furnish a design of an 
eight or ten color combination. This 
would be passed to the sketch-maker, 
who would enlarge the design to the re- 
quired size for transferring by the ma 
chine, and in doing so would determine 
on the repeat of the pattern and cit 
cumference of the copper printing rol- 
ler upon which the pattern was to bi 
engraved. He would also separate thi 


design, and sketch that portion of the 
pattern that each individual roller was 
to print. This usually is done on zine 
plates and so colored. 

These plates are then given to the 
plate cutter, who outlines and cuts the 


grooves. or in other words, prepares the 
plates so that the design can be traced 
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Are You Shipping 
Goods to Canada? 


E have made it easy for you to comply with the 
new Canadian Customs law requiring manufacturers 


Poe ee to mark all goods made in the United States and shipped 
/T to Canada. 


Kaumagraph Dry Transfers bearing the words: 
“Made in U. S. A.” are now carried in stock by us. We 
can supply you immediately with quantities of thi- 
transfer. They are easy to apply; economical to use; 
and obtainable in quantities as you need them. 





Applying by Hand 


_ _ the Kaumagraph Dry 

a, caer & tee, Th Write today for sample transfers, complete informa- 
trademark is transferred from z ° ° ° ° 

the paper to the goods; legible, tion and prices. No obligation. You will find them the 
made by hand, depending on the simplest expedient for complying with the new Canadian 
speea ot the operator auma 


ey ee ee een Customs law. 


] 
elvage 


KAUMAGRAPH CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


209 West 38th Street, New York 


‘Boston Chicago Philadelphia Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ont. Paris, France 





Dry Trademar 


February 25, 1922 





Applying by Machine 


A Parks & Woolson Machine 
Co. attachment permits the ap- 
plication of Kaumagraph Trans- 
fers at a speed of from 30 to 50 
yards per minute. They are ap- 
plied simultaneously with some 
other essential operation such 
as measuring, rolling, winding, 
etc., involving no extra han- 
dling expense. Kaumagrapbh 
Dry Transfers are the only 
transfers that may be applied 
by machine 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing—Cont’d 


off. The copper rollers, having been 
urned to the required circumference 
and polished, are coated with an acid 
resisting paint that does not dry very 
nard. The engraver establishes the 
small pitch points on the roller, usually 
near the ends, which serve as a starting 
point when they are put in the panto- 
graph machine, and also as a guide for 
the printer in fitting his pattern. The 


‘ollers are then put in the pantograph 
, and the zinc 
design 


roller bearings 
that 


nachine on 


late, with the 


portion of 


Fig. 4. 


each color, is placed and fastened 


the machine table. As the pattern 

traced on the plate, the design is 
tched through the coating and re- 
luced on the copper roller. 

he roller is then put in an etching 
and rotated in the liquid until the 


gen is etched to the required depth. 

surplus paint is then removed, and 

engraver finishes the engraving and 

‘ths up the roller, making it ready 

the printing machine. 

Setting the Machine to Print 

he engraving of the copper rollers 

ng been completed, the rollers are 
to the printing machine. The 

ter sees that the rollers are forced 
mandrels and so placed in the 


stable bearings of the 


carriers, or 
are generally called the nips N 

gy. 5). 
= ng the rollers the printer 
ranges them so that the pitch 
s on each roller sal in a relative 
on, say pointing toward the axis 


he printing machine cylinder 4, so 


when the fitting gear 39 (Fig. 3) 
laced on the end of the mandrel 36, 
becomes secured and in mesh with 
ermediate gear 46, thus holding the 
nting roller in relative position. By 
s the printer knows that the pattern 
set nearly in fit. 


The gray cloth is then threaded over 
the tension bars and around the cylin- 
der of the machine and connected with 
a lead to the gray dryer. The go 
that are to be printed, if cotton, have 
been sheared, singed and bleached and 
prepared for the printing machine in a 
roll R and located on a reeling of 
stand back of the machine, as indicate: 
in Fig. 5. A few yards of old white 
cloth is often sewed on to the advanced 
end of the goods to be printed, and is 
threaded over the tension bars and rol 


yds 





Showing Parts of Machme 


lers and 
chine on top of 
is connected 


around the cylinder of the 
the gray 
lead attach 


cloth ( 


to a 


drying machine for drying the 

goods, which may be located the 
floor above or on the same floor as 
the printing machine in the reat 
the back gray dryer. 

The machine now having be: 
threaded up, and the printing rolle: 
put in chromatical order, the printer 
proceeds to set his color pans and fu 
nisher rollers 62-64 in their reapecti 
places. He will then tighten up o1 all 
pressure screws 57 until the pri inting 
rollers have been pressed tight against 
the cloth on the main cylinder. He will 
then adjust his color doctor so that 


his blade will scrape off all color ex- 
cept the amount in the engraving which 
is to be deposited on the goods; and 
he will also set his lint doctor on the 
opposite side of the printing rollers so 
this blade will remove any lint or other 
particles that might collect on the roller 
from the cloth, thus preventing its |! 
ing deposited in the color pan 

The fitting gear 39 having been pu 
on the mandrels 36, he will then apply 
the power so that the cylinder will turn 
about one revolution or less, thus giv- 
ing a complete print from each 
roller and color, which should fall 
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50% less Soap Stock 
since scourin? woolen 


oods with Oakite 


"Boa is another practical instance 
of how a big saving in soap stock 
can be made by using a small amount 


of Oakite. 


The mill formerly made up its soap stock 
with 30 lbs. of a special soda and 60 lbs. of 
soap. In place of the soda, only 10 lbs. of 
Oakite were used, with the result that just 
half the amount of stock is required to 
equal former cleaning results. 


~~ Experience has proven that it pays to 
make up soap stock with Oakite in many 
cases. The saving in stock averages from 
25°.4to 50%, and scouring results are im- 
proved because Oakite makes the scoured 
wool softer, whiter and absolutely clean. 


~ If you can get a better scouring job with 
improved quality and at the same time 
make a saving on your soap stock, would it 
not be worth while to consider the use of 
Oakite materials and methods? 


Let onejof our Service Men talk things 
over with you. Then let him give you his 
suggestions as to what our experience has 
shown is the most efficient method for 
cleaning your kind of work. Judge for 


yourself whether the adoption of his sug- 
gestion will make it possible for you to 


spend less money and get better scouring 
results. 


A postal card does not obligate 
you, but will be considered merely 
an invitation to lay our ideas 
before you. 








MANUFACTURED BY 
OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO. 


42 THAMES STREET~ NEW YORK 
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FOR WOOLENS, -_ 
WORSTEDS, I ves 1 3 to 1 (2 soap liquor 
MOHAIR, ETC. It aii lustre and feel 






ton utre ur experts always ready to advise 
ERNST eT ee, Inc. 


>» 
RAY 
, 34-86 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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their respective places, thus form- 
x the eight or ten color pattern. 
however, the pitch points do not 
1 exactly on top of each other, he 
ows that the pattern is not in perfect 
sistration; and if the adjustment re- 
iires any one or more rollers to be 
sed or lowered, at either end, he will 


will probably be put through an age- 
ing box, or steaming process to fix the 
color, depending on the kind of color 
used, then through a soaping or cleans- 
ing process to remove any foreign mat- 
ter, then starched, tentered, dried and 
possibly calendered, depending on_ the 
finish required. They will then be 





Fig. 5.—Six Color Machine Clothed and Ready for Operation 


operate the vertical adjusting screw 34 
n headstock at either side of the ma- 
chine. 

If he finds that any color or roller, 
rather, should be moved to right or left, 
he will operate the side motion screws 
35 in headstock as indicated in Fig. 
4 at either side of the machine. On 
the other hand, if he finds that any 
me or more color rollers require turn- 
ng over or back in order to make a 
perfect fit of the pattern, he will op- 
erate the pitch screw 42 in the fitting 
gear as indicated. 

After making these adjustments 


v 


he 
rotate the cylinder again and ex- 

the pattern and is likely to find 
pattern in perfect registration. Often 
the pattern is fitted or put in perfect 


th 


stration the first time; in some 
however, the adjustment is made 

ral times before registration will 

e rfect. When the pattern is in 
fit the printer will run a yard 

wo of the pattern and then take 
swatch, or in other words, cut 
quarter or a half yard of the 
cloth and have it steamed to 

the colors. If approved, he will 


proceed to run this pattern until 
rder is filled 
the printing machine is being op- 
1, the gray cloth after serving as 
king for the printed goods, is 
lrawn back, dried and rewound 
1 over again, as previously 
The printed goods are also 
back at the same speed as they 
rinted and run over drying cylin- 
through a dryer of some form 
rder to dry the color. They then 


wound and sent to the packing room 
for yarding off, inspected and packed 
for shipment. 

(To be continued) 


New Publication 





INTRODUCTION TO TEXTILE CHEMISTRY, 
by H. Harper; London, England. 
This is one of a sereis of books pre- 

pared for the practical instruction ot 

students and especially designed to sup- 
ply a new type of book to comply with 
the provisions of the English Educa- 

tion Act of 1918, which provided for a 

large extension of the work of the ele- 

mentary school. 

The chief object of the book is to 
provide a experiments illus- 
trating the important properties of the 
textile fibres and the materials used in 
their treatment, in order to interest stu- 
dents of the various branches of tex- 
tile work in the materials with which 
they deal. All the experiments can be 
carried out with the equipment found 
in an ordinary chemical laboratory. A 
short account of these important prop- 
erties is also given. 


serits of 


Purely mechanical processes have 
been either omitted or treated very 
briefly. The principles of chemical re- 


actions underlying manufacturing proc- 
esses are dealt with in a simple manner. 
Although the book is intended for stu- 
dents, it will undoubtedly prove of in- 
terest to mill men who have not had a 
chemical training. 
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Atlanta Minneapolis 
Baltimore New York 
Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
Dallas Richmond 
Denver San Francisco 
Detroit Seattle 


Kansas City 
Memphis 


St. Louis 


Syracuse 











Eighteen branches throughout 
the country make possible quick 
service to any location. 








Amber Soap Flakes 


P&G 
Extra Palm Soap 


P&G 
Red Oil Soap 


P&G 
Olive Soap 


Write for prices and samples 


The Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Branches 















Atlanta Minneapolis 
Baltimore New Orleans 
Boston New York 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Dallas - 
Detroit San Francisco 
Kansas City Seattle 

Los Angeles St. Louis 





Memphis 





Syracuse 


Send mail orders to nearest address 
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Chlorantine Colors 


The conspicuous feature of the Chlorantine Colors is their unusual fast- 
ness to light. For level dyeing, where fastness to acid, alkali, rubbing, 


and hot pressing are required — THEY ARE UNEXCELLED. 


Recommended for application to all goods Which must withstand the action of 
light, such as UPHOLSTERY GOODS, CASEMENT CLOTHS, 
CURTAINS, VELVETEENS, LINEN, PLUSH, Etc. 


sDa @®,. Inc. 


BRANCHESBOSTON PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


COLUMBUS,GA. 
CEDAR at? WASHINGTON STS. 


NEW YORK. 


ee ee ona 














Sole Representatives in the United States of the 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND 

















Standardization means much to you as a dyestuff consumer, for the 

efficiency and value of the most expensive dyestuff may be ruined for 

your use by lack of painstaking testing for strength, solubility, and shade. 
Grasselli colors are standardized. 
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CHEMICALS 
Zinc 


GRASSEL| | 


EXPLOSIVES 
DYESTUFFS 





THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Dyestuff Department 


117 Hudson Street New York 


Factories at 


Rensselaer, N. Y. Grasselli, N. J. 


Branch Offices 
Boston Charlotte Providence New Orleans Philadelphia San Francisco Chicago 


[HE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. LTD.. Montreal and Toronto, Canada 


Sole Selling Agents for Essex Aniline Works 
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Air Compressors 


Both Single and Two-Stage Protected 


Automatic Devices for Industrial Use 


The United States Air Compressor 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has brought out 
new single and two-stage heavy duty 
cooled air compressors having 
capacities from 18 to 50 cubic feet per 
minute. These equipments are known 
as “Mammoth De Luxe” units. They 
are termed “protected automatic,” the 
manufacturers state, because they em- 
hody a high degree of automatic con- 
trol, operation and protection. 


water 


These heavy duty water cooled com- 
pressors are claimed to afford users 
having heavy air demands a complete 
outfit capable of delivering large vol- 








| New Machinery and Processes 


to start and stop the compressor at 
any desired pressure. The air pres- 
sure release working in conjunction 
with the automatic controller permits 
the equipment to start against no pres- 
sure and to pick up its load gradually. 
This device also discharges any oil, 
dirt, or moisture which may accumu- 
late in oil trap, assuring that only pure, 
dry air enters the tank. Special founda- 
tions of masonry or concrete are not 
required, as the equipment is mounted 
on a heavy iron base. 


Air Gun 


Renewable Disc Feature Prevents Costly 
and Troublesome Leaks 

Air when compressed and converted 
into a form of energy and power ceases 
to be “free”; fuel, machinery, equip- 
ment and labor enter into making it an 
item of cost. And cost of compressed 
air greatly rises with any waste by leak- 
age before final distribution to the tool 
which it operates or to the point of 
its ultimate use. Due to leakage through 
joints in piping, through valves, split 


New Automatic Water Cooled Air Compressor 


umes of air with minimum attention 
and freedom from repairs. Of the two 
types the two-stage equipment is ca- 
pable of delivering the greater pres- 
sures, 

The design is compact, construction 
is sturdy and the manufacturers call 
particular attention to the ease with 
which accessibility is obtained to inte- 
rior parts. Valves can be removed for 
inspection by the removal of _ three 
screws. Main bearings are split on a 
45 degree angle and provided with ad- 
justing shims. The entire bearing is 
keyed into position and can be easily 
removed and replaced. Main bearing 
aps are also provided with oil res- 
ervoirs into which oil is splashed. These 
reservoirs feed a continuous stream of 
il into the main bearings. 

The outstanding features described in 
recently issued literature are: Overload 
relay which provides absolute protec- 
on against overloads of all kinds. The 
init is amply cooled by means of a 
hopper of sufficient capacity to require 
refilling but infrequently. Cooling hop- 
per is made a part of compressor, which 
eliminates any tanks, hose, or dripping 
onnections. In the event of heavier, 
continuous duty, requiring greater cool- 
ng, threaded holes are provided for 
irculating water pipe connections. In 
addition to water cooling, a fan fly 
wheel of generous proportions bathes 
‘he compressor in circulated air. 

The automatic controller can be set 


of frequent usage. 


pipe, defective castings and wastage at 
a tool or machine, the overall efficiency 
of compressed air is often greatly re- 
duced throughout the system. 

Jenkins Bros, manufacturers of 
Jenkins valves, 80 White Street, New 
York, have recently brought out a brass 
air gun which is air-tight and prevents 





Jenkins’ Air Gun and Nipple for Hose 
Connection; Exterior and Sectional 
Views 


costly air waste. The renewable disc 
with which this air gun is fitted is an 
innovation in equipment of this kind, 
and is especially suited for air serv- 
ice. The disc forms a perfect con- 
tact on the seat and takes up the wear 
It gives long serv- 
ice, but can be easily and quickly re- 
newed if necessary. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Coating fabrics, 1,405,198. D. D. Froth- 
ingham, Salem, Mass. 

Cotton bat. 1,405,185. W. E. Cochran, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Dyeing apparatus. 1,405,299. 
Davis, Rosemary, N. C. 

Dyeing machine. 1,405,341. A. W. Sehn, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Loom. 1,405,096. J. C. Brooks, Paterson, 
Ne 3. 

Loom and the fabric produced thereby. 
1,405,274. W. B. Campbell and C. W. 
Stricker, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wool, slubbing, yarns, etc., apparatus 
for treating. 1,405,038. J. Kershaw, 
Menston, England. 

Cord fabric and means for making same. 
1,405,992. I. E. Fair, Akron Ohio. 
Dyes, Azo. 1,405,687. R. Haugwitz, 

Berlin, Germany. 

Dyestuff and making same, Vat. 1,- 
405,446. J. Schmidlin, Basel, Switzer- 
land, and W. Brunner, Mainkur, Ger- 
many. 

Flax breaking 


W. H. 


machines, Adjusting 
mechanism for breaking rollers of. 
1,405,989. I. Etrich, Bohemia. 

Knitting lace work, Pattern mechanism 
for machine for. 1,405,769. J. Eppler, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knitting machine attachment. 1,406,128 
G. W. Wilson, East Durham, N. C. 
Loom shuttle, Automatically threading. 
1,405,452. I. Snow, Lawrence, Mass. 
Looms, Feeler mechanism for. 1,405,522. 
C. B. Lane, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Looms, Warp stop motion for. 1,405,441 
A. E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass. 

Silk, Apparatus employed in the manu- 
facture of artificial, 1,406,153. J. Clay- 
ton, Coventry, England. 

Wool, Scouring. 1,405,560. T. D. Smith, 
New York, N. Y. 

Yarn, Device for guiding, cleaning and 
tensioning. 1,405,792. J. O. McKean, 
Westfield, Mass. 








Business Literature 





SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF INTEGRAL 
WATERPROOFING; The Truscon Labor- 
atories, Detroit, Mich. 

The first fifteen pages of this 34- 
page booklet are devoted to the sub- 
ject of why concrete requires water- 
proofing, and the properties a water- 
proofing must possess to adapt it to this 
purpose. Seginning on page 16 are 
specifications for waterproofing mass 
concrete, waterproofing general masonry 
by the cement plaster coat method and 
waterproofing cement stucco. Of spe- 
cial interest in this book, and a reason 
why it is of unusual interest to con- 
tractors, engineers and building owners, 
is the chapter beginning with page 25, 
devoted to the practical application of 
the waterproofed cement plaster coat. 





Cotors Fast or Fueitive?; Atlas Elec- 
tric Devices Co., 362 W. Superior 
St. Chicago, Ill. 

A valuable addition to technical lit- 
erature has been made by the Atlas Elec- 
tric Devices Co., in the publication of 
this 24-page booklet, describing the value 
of the Fade-ometer to all industries 
making or using colored materials. The 
testing. of the fastness of colors to 
light is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance to textile manufacturers. The 
old-fashioned results of exposure to 
sunshine always was unsatisfactory, 
oftentimes giving results which were 
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worse than no effort at all. The develop- 
ment of the Fade-ometer makes the test- 
ing of fastness to light a positive test, 
which can be reproduced at any time, 
and users in different places can make 
tests with assurance that they are work- 
ing on the same basis. The booklet 
contains reproductions of letters from 
manufacturers of dyestuffs, woolen and 
worsted goods, silk goods, clothing man- 
ufacturers, dyeing and finishing works, 
carpet and’ rug mills, and schools and 
laboratories that are using this equip- 
ment. Other contents are a partial list 
of users, details on the construction and 
operation of the Fade-ometer, and com- 
parisons of the fading rate of the de- 
vice as compared with sunlight. 





PowER TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES; Chi- 
cago Fulley & Shafting Co., N. W. 
Cor. Clinton & Monroe Sts., Chicago, 
Ili. 


A new publication known as Catalog 
F has just been issued, covering this 
concern’s line of modern power trans- 
mitting appliances, commercial ball and 
roller bearings, conveying and elevat- 
ing machinery, and miscellaneous fac- 
tory equipment. The book is cloth bound 
and contains 292 pages. It has been care- 
fully indexed for reference purposes. 
The frontispiece shows a view of the 
home of the “Chicago line” at Me- 
nomonee Falls Wis. Following this are 
sections devoted to Oneida steel split 
pulleys, Oneida wood split pulleys, ma- 
chine moulded pulleys, clutches, coup- 
countershafts, sprocket wheels, 
gears, bench legs, spiral conveyors, ele 
vator buckets and casings, belting and 
belt lacing equipment, ball bearing equip- 
ment, spur gear reducers, variable speed 
transmissions, and numerous other prod- 
ucts. The catalog contains a great many 
useful rules and tables, and will prove 
useful for reference purposes in tex- 
tile mills. It is particularly interest- 
ing to men in charge of transmission 
machinery and equipment used in re- 
pair and unkeep departments. 


lings, 





SYLPHON PropuCcTs; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


the Fulton Co., 


We have received three new pam- 
phlets issued by The Fulton Co., which 
describe products that are of interest 
to textile mills. The first of these pub 
lications is devoted to Sylphon pack- 
less, leakless and_ standard radiator 
valves. In these valves, the stem is 
surrounded by the two-ply Sylphon 
bellows, expanding or contracting as the 
valve is closed or opened, allowing free 
movements of the stem, yet at all times 
forming a forever tight barrier to the 
passage of steam or water through the 
stem opening. The stem and rotating 
parts being inside this metal bellows are 
not exposed to the steam or wash of 
the system, and cannot corrode or be- 
come clogged, and cannot bind. They 
are all metal and are stated to be ab- 
solutely air, water and steam tight 
valves, which will last indefinitely with- 
out repairs or replacements. 

The second publication illustrates and 
describes Sylphon vent valves of sev- 
eral types, each of which is particu- 
larly adapted for certain uses. The 


third publication is devoted to the 
Regitherm automatic control of air 
temperatures. This instrument is easily 


made a part of any heating outfit and 
when once installed it should last as 
long as the heating system. It is widely 
used for controlling room temperatures 
in numerous industries. 








_ United States Color 
and Chemical Co., inc. 


Office and Laboratories 
93-95 Broad Street 
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Warehouse and Shipping Dept. 
104 Broad Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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: Factories 
New England Aniline Works, Inc. 
ASHLAND, MASS. 
Garfield Aniline Works, Inc. 
: ‘GARFIELD, N. J. 
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“CAMEL DYES” 


“Standards Everywhere” 


Leading American Manufacturers of 


ACEKO CYANINE 3 R EXTRA 
ACEKO CYANINE 5 R EXTRA 
(Sulphon Cyanines) 

ACEKO FAST BLUE 2 R 
(Sulphon Acid Blue) 


These SPLENDID PRODUCTS are manufactured in our own plants 
from the basic crude material to the finished dyestuff. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES_UPON. APPLICATION. 


Westend Amalgamated Dyestuff & Chem. Works, Newark, N. J. 
*'\ Republic Color & Chemical Works, Reading, Pa. 


JoHN CAMPBELL & ComMPANY 


75 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCHES : 


Besten Providence Philadelphia Toronto 
Chicago San Francisco Cincinnati Danville, Va. 





M anufacturers of 
Acid 
Basic 


Chrome 
Direct 


» Colors 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 1898 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Shrinkage in Fulling 
rechnical Editor: 
would be pleased to have you explain to 

» the correct way to figure shrinkage for 
the fulling mills. I am learning to be a boss 
nisher on woolen goods and have a fair 
knowledge of the work, but I can’t find out 
he right way to figure shrinkage. (4397) 


lhe average shrinkage of a woolen 
‘ric in finishing should be determined 
as nearly as possible when the fabric is 
aid out. It is a detail of construc- 
tion which in connection with the weight 
per yard from the loom and loss of 
weight in finishing determines the 
weight of the finished cloth per yard. 
rhe shrinkage in length and width has 
much effect on the appearance of the 
finished fabric, and this is an additional 
reason why it should be decided upon 
before the goods are manufactured. 
[he question as to how much a woven 
cloth should be shrunk in length in fin- 
ishing to weigh a given number of 
ounces per yard depends on the per- 
centage of loss of the total weight in 
finishing and on the weight per yard 
from the loom. The loss of weight 
in finishing varies widely with the stock 
in the goods and the method of fin- 
ishing. Worsted cloth made from yarn 
containing but little oil or other for- 
eign substances may lose not more than 
5 per cent. or even less, while the loss 
in the case of kerseys or beavers made 
from oily, dirty stock, sometimes reaches 
25 per cent. or more. 
The following example will illustrate 
the method of calculation. The first 
piece of a particular fabric before fin- 
ishing measured 45 yards and weighed 
26 ounces per yard from the loom. 
When finished it measured 40 yards 
and weighed 23 4/10 ounces per yard. 
What is the percentage of total loss of 
weight in finishing, and how should the 
shrinkage of woven pieces be regulated 
that vary in weight per yard from the 
trial piece, in order to bring the fin- 
ished pieces to weigh 23 4/10 per yard? 
The total weight of the woven piece 
was (45 X 26) 1,170 ounces. The total 
weight of the finished piece was (40 X 
23 4/10) 936 ounces. Hence the loss 
in finishing was (1,170—936) 234 
ounces, or 20 per cent of the woven 
weight. 
The proper shrinkage of pieces for 
different woven weights per yard is 
more easily calculated by assuming a 
woven length of 100 yards. For ex- 
ample: How much should a piece of the 
same fabric weighing 25% ounces per 
woven vard be shrunk to weigh 23 4/10 
neces per yard? 
100 X251%4 = 2,550 
woven piece. 

2,550—510 (20% loss) =2,040 ounces, 
weight of finished piece. 

2,040 + 23 4/10 = 87 2/10 yards finished. 

10) — 87 2/10= 128/10 per cent. shrink- 
ige in length for woven goods weigh- 
ng 25% ounces per yard woven to 
rive a weight of 23 4/10 ounces per 
finished yard. 


ounces, weight of 


The equivalents of the different per- 
ntages in inches per yard are readily 
culated. Taking the example just 
ven, one yard equals (36 inches X 12 
8/10) 4 6/10 inches per yard as the 
equivalent of 12 8/10 per cent. 

These equivalents of the different per- 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining 
TEXTILE WORLD. 


to textile matters received from 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


any reguiar subscriber to the 


In this way answers can be 


given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in 


the same line. Inquiries pertaining 


to textile processes, 


machinery improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate 
discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 
the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. © 

If the question is not of generai interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 





centages in inches per yard are needed 
by the fuller as the progress of the 
shrinkage in fulling is regulated at the 
fulling mill by placing two strings one 
or more yards apart on the selvage and 
noting the variations of this space from 
time to time during the fulling opera- 
tions. 

By the method already given the 
shrinkage for any woven weight per 
yard is calculated and a table constructed 
for the fuller. Taking the present ex- 
ample with a loss of total weight of 20 
per cent., and a desired finished weight 
of 23 4/10 ounces per yard, the table 
would be as follows: 


Ounces -—Shrinkage in Length—, 
per woven Per yard 
yard Per cent. (inches) 
27 77/10 2% 
26 8/10 8 4/10 3 
26 6/10 91/10 3% 
26 4/10 97/10 3% 
26 2/10 10 4/10 3% 
26 111/10 4 
25 8/10 11 8/10 4% 
25 6/10 12 5/10 4% 
25 4/10 13 2/10 4% 
25 2/10 13 9/10 5 
25 14 6/10 5% 
A variation of 7 7/10 per cent. fo 


° 
27 ounces to 14 6/10 per cent. for 25 
ounce flannels is too wide to give good 
results in finishing, consequently it is 
better when the woven weight per yard 
varies aS much as this to vary the 
shrinkage less and get a more uniform 
felt on the goods, although this may 
result in a greater variation in the fin- 
ished weight per yard. 


Van Heusen Collar 
Technical Editor: 

I read an article which recently appeared 
in Textile World on the Van Heusen collar, 
and being a loom fixer, I am very much inter- 
ested in the weaving of this fabric. I would 
appreciate very much your answering the 
following question, provided there is no ob- 
jection: Are the warps slashed in the ordi- 
nary manner; if not, how are they beamed? 

(4401) 

This inquirer did not give his name 
and address or a reply would have been 
sent him by mail. The warps are not 
sized. They are 2-60s yarn of a very 
high grade, which is absolutely neces- 
sary to get a perfect shed clearance. 
The yarn is warped in sectional warps 
on small beams on an ordinary narrow 
warping machine, such as is used 


on 
most narrow fabrics. 
Water for Bleacheries 
Technical Editor: 

Can you give me information as to the 
amount and quality of water needed for 
bleacheries of various capacities? We are 
interested in establishing a plant in the 
South. (4408) 


It is a general rule that the mini- 
mum amount of water which can be 
safely used for bleaching cotton goods 
is 50,000 gallons per ton of cloth. 

A North Carolina bleachery some 
years ago had a supply of 35,000 gal- 
lons per ton of goods. They found it 


necessary to increase to at least 50,- 
000 gallons per ton of goods by drill- 
ing wells. Another southern works 
have at the present time 52,000 gallons 
per ton of goods. They find that this 
is the minimum at which they can work. 
The officers of another plant are trying 
to get along with an average of 42,000 
gallons per ton of goods and they find 
that occasionally some of their products 
require extra washing treatment. In 
fact, they are drilling wells to increase 
their water supply. 

The above plants are working mostly 
on the single boil caustic system of 
bleaching. If they were called upon to 
cater to trade which required a two-boil 
lime bleach, the water requirements 
would somewhat in excess of the 
above figures. We should figure approx- 
imately 75,000 gallons per ton of goods 
to be safe. 


be 


As to quality, water must be prac- 
tically free from iron, and the content 
of insoluble mineral matter such as 
calcium and magnesium sulphates must 
be at the minimum. Otherwise the 
water is too hard to give satisfactory 
washing, and it is also apt to cause 
stains when the goods are being treated 
with alkali. In addition to this the 
water should also be practically free 
from soluble and suspended vegetable 
matter, which controls the color. Soft- 
ening and filtering equipments which 
operate at low cost are available, how- 
ever, for the correction of water. 


Holes in Children’s Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 
Can you give us any information on the 
enclosed pair of children’s hose? We manu- 
facture a good quantity of these and they 
all appear perfect when knitted. We can 
trace no faulty yarn. As soon as we put 
them through the peroxide bleaching process 
they have holes in the feet only. As you will 
the leg is perfect. Can you tell us 
whether the holes are caused by the bleach- 
ing, or give us any that will 
help us? (4402) 


see, 
information 


The infants’ hose containing holes in 
the foot has been closely examined. 
With more detailed information in re- 
gard to each process applied a more in- 
telligent investigation could be carried 
out, 


The holes and stains are apparently in 
straight lines and run parallel to each 
other. This leads to the conclusion 
that the yarn contains something which 
causes these burns. There are several 
ways in which yarn could pick up a 
substance which would cause the holes 
complained of. In spinning the yarn 
may come in contact with oil containing 
finely ground iron (which causes the 
commonly called graphite or black oil 
stains). This may also be true and is 
much more liable to be the case in the 
knitting machines. The oil containing 
this finely ground iron may be absorbed 





by the yarn whenever it drags on the 
machine parts. Ordinary scouring does 
not remove this oil and iron, and when 
the goods are placed in the peroxide 
bleach bath the catalytic action of iron 
in the presence of hydrogen peroxide 
causes the burning of the holes as shown 
in the hose received. 

It would be a good plan to go over 
all your machines and give them a 
thorough cleaning, renew all oil with 
a good grade of neutral oil. An acid oil 
coming in contact with iron will dis 
solve some of it in time and when ab- 
sorbed by the yarn will produce holes 
as explained above. Therefore, the em- 
ployment of a neutral oil and the keep- 
ing of the machines clean should elim- 
inate the holes. The fact that these 
holes appear only in the feet shows 
that in knitting the feet the yarn drags 
over some part of the machine and 
picks up iron and oil. 


Dyeing Viscose Silk Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed please find swatch of crepe knit 
artificial silk cloth made of Grade A viscose 
silk. Will you kindly tell us what combina- 
tion of dyestuffs was used to produce the 
color on the eclosed swatch? You will note 
that it possesses extreme fastness for a basic 


color dye. If it was dyed with basic color, 
which we think it was, can you tell us in 
what way the mordant was applied? 

(4406) 


Brilliant green is the base of the com- 
bination of dyes used in producing the 
shade shown on the sample sent with 
this inquiry. The shading dye, if any is 
used, is a basic yellow. The degree 
of fastness referred to in the inquiry is 
not remarkable for well dyed fabrics 
colored with basic dyes. The trouble 
with basic dyes not being fast is due 
chiefly to the rapidity with which the 
dyer endeavors to get the goods out of 
the dye house. In the present case, 
the material gives evidence of consid- 
erable care on the part of the dyer to 
produce good work. 

Basic dyes are applied to viscose silk 
with the aid of a tannin mordant, as 
follows: 

According to the depth of shade de- 
sired, the material is immersed in a bath 
containing 
2 per cent. to 4 per cent. tannic acid, 

1% per cent. muriatic acid 20 degrees 

Be. (Calculated on the weight of the 

viscose to be dyed.) 

Soak in this solution for two or three 
hours at 125 degrees F., rinse, hydro- 
extract and immerse in a fresh bath con- 
taining from % to 2% per cent. tartar 
emetic or a corresponding amount of 
antimony salt. Work slowly in this bath 
for half an hour, lift carefully, rinse 
well and then dye. 

Prepare the dye bath with from 5 
to 10 per cent. acetic acid in the cold, 
calculated on the weight of material 
to be dyed. 

Enter the material and add the pre- 
viously dissolved dyé in several suc- 
cessive portions, turning the silk care- 
fully in the meantime. After the dye 
has been added, which usually takes 
about 15 to 20 minutes, the temperature 
of the bath is gradually raised to be- 
tween 125 and 140 degrees F. Work 


(Continued on page 67) 
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dunia Gry wp 0 


Process of Dyemg, A i a, 


7 
HA 
“ e 40 Years Long u e 
One of the first to realize the natural geographic 
co 





advantages of Newark for manufacturing purpose® 
T Z was the Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., which 
undertook the manufacture of an extensive line 
co of dyestuffs back in 1898. The company makes 
PHILADELPHIA most of the intermediates entering,into the PROVIDENCE 
manufacture of its Acid, Basic, Chrome and 
Direct Colors. 


. : yee tentai Removed but a short distance from the Central 
You are only wast ing time and materials if you bleach plantis that of the Consolidated Color & Chemical 
; . a . — | Co. The colors made by them are augmentative 
our cotton underwear ‘and hosiery before dyeing Moc k | to those of the,.Central line, including many of 
: the important Sulphur group, so the result of 
these two is a,complete and well-balanced Line of 
Acid,, Basic, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors, 
| as,well asnigrosines, oil colors, wood stains, 
AUTOGYP Process of I dyeing saves 50%) steam, turkey red oils and the like 
, In conjunction with,these the,Consolidated Color 
& Chemical .Co. also produces a line_of sizing, 
softening, bleaching .and,. finishing materials, 
» met] od / f blea ‘hing | koown,to the trade_as the **VICTORIA"’ products. 
new ) ACliills. The products of the two companies are distri- 
buted through the sales organization of H. A. 
Metz & .Co., Inc., having its principal office eat 
122 Hudson Street, New, York, with branches in 
Boston, Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte and San Francisco. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., Inc. ALBANY, N.Y. | in edgion to gueee Made a-teice SUSE 


HA we will procure for you on import licenses colors HA 
not as yet made here in sufficient quantity or of 
M E suitable quality or at reasonable prices. M e 


This aligament of manufacturing facilities,en- 
; . , hanced b‘ access,to goods not available here, 1 Zz 
= . adrhiniste.vd by men whose equipment includes 
Dy eing and in one | an experience of more than forty years, must 
Bleaching Operation co appeal to all consumers of dyestuffs. co 
. CHICAGC CHARLOTTE 


NA HA METZE Otic 
me-Twenty Tw ) Hudson Street. New York City. 


Providence Chicago 


Drop That Bleaching Process! 


I:gyptian, Mako or other light shades. 


labor and saves all the chemicals used in the chloride 


Send the coupon now 






SURPASS CHEMICAL CO,, INC., 
ALBANY, N. Y 


San Francace 








Gentlemen—Please send, without any obligation on my part, copy of your Booklet. a 
M E 
Name. 
Sy - 
Address .... cscccsccreese a shane T Zz 
co 


SAN FRANCISCO 





THE i. Standard Dyes of 
NEWPORT Cotton Uniform Quality 


COLORS 
FAST LIGHT YELLOW— 
The Fastest Sunlight Resisting 
Yellow ever produced 


Under the name of 


KANAWHA CHROME BLACK E H K 
Newport Direct Fast Blue S F F 


Soluble, a Jet Black suitable 
We are putting on the market for vigoureux printing 
a product identical with the 


Pre War Solamine Blue F F KANAWHA CHROME FAST BLACK D— 
and | A Jet Black fast to iron 


Diamine Blue F F B KANAWHA CHROME BLUE BLACK 6 B— 
distinguished by its remarkably 


ood resistance to light Soluble and very suitable 
. for vigoureux printing 


Also Colors for Cotton, Silk, Wool, Leather, Paper, 
etc. 


Laboratory Service 
“COAL TODYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS; Inc. A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


-652 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 644-652 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


TON, MASS PROVIDENCE, R. 1 PHILADELPHIA, PA. Boston Philadelphia Chicage 
BOS > Ss. P » ae . e 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREENSBORO, N. ©. Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
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| DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Chemical Quotations 
Prawtically Stationary 


Most Materials Held Fairly Firmly— 
—Prices on Corn Products Advanced 
by 10c. Per 100 Lbs. 

The price situation in industrial 
shemicals is practically stationary, most 
materials holding their own in a remark- 
able degree when the present inactivity 
; taken into consideration. Practically 
no recovery from the dullness has been 
ioted, especially as far as domestic in- 
terest is concerned, although there has 
een some improvement in foreign call. 
Che continued firmness of prices is un- 
loubtedly due in a measure to the rather 
light stocks in hands of dealers, who 
ippear to be unwilling to take on exten- 
sive quantities of chemicals. Potash ma- 
erials manifest increased strength and 

gher prices are freely predicted. 

Few developments of an important 
ature have taken place in the three 
iajor textile chemicals—namely, bleach- 
ng powder, soda ash and caustic soda. 
[he demand for bleach has sagged 

mewhat, but prices on the domestic 

iterial stil range from $2.00 to $2.50 

r hundred pounds, with most of the 
usiness localized at $2.00 to $2.10 per 
undred pounds at works. Imported 

ach is noted as low as $1.80. 

Prices on soda ash for immediate de- 

very are nominally unchanged, but pro- 

icers’ quotations for contracts are 

mm 5 to 7% cents lower, bags being 

ted as low as $1.27% per hundred 

unds, basis 48 per cent works, and bar- 
rels noted as low as $1.47%4. The spot 
larket ranges from $1.65 to $2.10, ac- 

rding to quantity, for the 58 per cent 
ght material. 

Caustic soda ranges from $3.50 to 
$3.80 per hundred pounds for the 76 per 
ent material, with producers’ contract 
juotations a shade lower on the outside 
igure. 

An advance of 10 cents has been made 

corn product. Corn starch is now 
1oted at $2.22 to $2.32 per hundred 
uunds for bags, with barrels at $2.50 to 
$2.60. The thin boiling is priced at $3.27 
to $3.32 in bags and $3.55 to $3.66 in 
arrels. Corn dextrine is quoted at $2.84 
$2.89 in bags and $3.12 to $3.17 
arrels. British gum is priced at $3.19 in 
bags and $3.47 in barrels. 


New Conn.—N. Y. Water Route 


Norwicu, Conn.—Another water 

ite between New York and the south- 
rn New England “ mill belt,” provid- 
ng for the shipping in of raw material 
and the exporting of finished goods, 
1as been provided in the fast freight 
rvice of the Wilson Line, Inc., in- 
ugurated this week. The run will be 
rom this city to Pier 55, foot of Third 
reet, East River, New York, with stop 
t New London. The rebuilt steamer 
Norland has been put on the run and, 
‘ business warrants, other craft will 
se added later. The Norland is sched- 
led to leave New York on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons at 
5, arriving at New London about 5 the 
next morning and here two hours later. 
Sailings from this city will be on the 
same schedule on alternate week days. 
The steamer will handle freight ex- 
‘lusively. 


Prices quoted below were corrected to close 
of business Wednesday on the New York 
market, and we believe them to be accurate, 
though largely nominal 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
DEE i chen asa coamneeews 12% — 13% 
Alumina-Sulphate Com..... i% — 2 

BOOED WOR “ns cesccoseccsitos 2% — 3 
Alum, Ammonia, Lump. 3% — 3% 
GrOUNES cccccccccccccecs 3% — 4 
Ammoniac, Sal. white, gr. 7 — 1% 
Bleach, powder, per 100 Ib. 2 00 — 32 50 
Blue Stone ....... eccecece 5 — 5% 
COMDOTES, COM .ccccccecece 18 00 —20 00 
Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 Ib..1 10 — 1 25 
Formaldehyde, spot ..... ee Al _ 12% 
Glauber Salts, 100 lbs...... 1 25 — 1 75 

Glycerine (C. P.), bbls, 
dms., extra ..... eeecve 16% — 17 
COD 0:0 0 640 04 to dene saceve 18 _ 18% 
Distilled, yellow, crude... 15% — 16 
Lead—Brown acetate ..... 10% — 11% 
White (crystals) ........ 11 -—— 12 
Lime, acetate, 100 lbs..... 1 76 —— <s 
Potassium—Bichromate .... 10 — il 
Chlorate crystals ........ 6% — 8% 
Permanganate, tech...... 12 _ 22 
Sodium acetate ............ 4 _ 4% 
DRT OIREED «acc cccccevee %&— 8 
Bisulphite, 35 degs...... 1% — 1% 
WIGPIRS ccccccccrvesccscecs %*— 8 
Phosphate (Commercial). + ae 4% 
Prussiate, yellow ........ 183% — 19 
Sulphide, 60%, fused.... 4 a 5 
30% crystals .......... 3 a 4 
Tartar emetic, tech., pow- 
GON cdeccsneccehesens 34 a 
Do., tech., crystals....... 34 — a“ 
Cream of tartar—crystals. 27 —- 28 
Do., powdered ........... 28 —_ 30 
Tin—Crystals ......se00++: 29 —_ 30 
Bichloride, 50 deg........ 9% — 10 
Oxide, BBR, .ccceccveese 39 =: 40 
Zins Gust ..ccccocccccvcess sy — 9 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ibs....2 50 — 3 00 
Citric, crystals ..ccccscscess 43 — 45 
WOrhic, TH ccccccsescseces 16 — 18 
Lactic, 3396 .ccccccccsccers 4%— 5% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 
lb. in tank cars........ 1 25 — 1 50 
Im COFDOYS .ccccccscccces 1 50 — 1 75 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 100 
aces op nierw ee. aacess/e-eree-8 aie 500 — 7 00 
Oxalic, GOm......ssccccsece 13 _— 15 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton, 
in tank cars.......... 16 00 —17 00 
TAPtArle cccccccscccsescces 25 _ 30 
ALKALIES 
Ammonla, aqua. 26 deg.... ™%— 9 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ........ 6 — 6% 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%.. 4% — 5% 
Caustic, 70-75%....ssee5- s— ee 
Soda Ash, 58% Nght, per 
100 De. .cccccccecccers 65 — 3 10 
Bicarbonate, per 100 lbs..2 00 — 2 50 
Caustic, 76% per 100 lbs..8 50 — 8 80 
Sal, 100 IDB... ccccccccces 145 — 41 85 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
Cute, GENE «cbc pewncvcees 7 — 8 
Fustic: Solid ....eeeeseeees 14 —- 18 

Liquid, 51 deg......... < a 12 
Gambler ..ccccccccvcccsces 5% — 1% 
Hematine paste .......- ° 11 — 13 

Crystale ..cccccccccccces 13 _ 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg., red 

SOMO cccccccccecsecces 15 _ 20 
Indigo—Bengal ........+++. 2 256 _ o* 

Guatemala ....cccscccees 00 _ ee 

Maras ..cccccccccccccce 90 — 95 

Kurpahs ..cccocesccccece 1 50 — 1 60 
Logwood chips .....--+++- 2%— 4% 

Extract, liquid, 51 deg... 8 _— 12 

CWOEEES ccc neces etenseeen 17 —_ 7 
Nutgalls, Chinese.......... 14 —_ 17 

Powdered, 78% Tannin... ‘ = e 
Osage Orange Extract..... 8 _ 9 
Osage Orange, crystals.... 17 — 19 
Quercitron, per ton........ oe — ‘ 

Extract, 51 degs........- 6 _ 7 
Sumac, basic, 28%, ton....65 00 —60 00 

Ext., dom., ref., 51 degs.. 6% — 7 

Extract, stainless........ 9 — ei 
Tannic acid, technical..... 3s lhl — 45 

DYESTUFF re 
Alpha Naphthylamine ..... 27 22 
Aniline oil ..... rae | _ 17% 

Salt ..cccee Ce 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed. 60 — 665 
Technical ...... ssenteces ae = 30 
Dimethylaniline ......++++. 338 _ 45 
Metaphenylene Diamine.... 85 — 95 
Paranitranaline .......+++. 75 —_ 78 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Castor Oil, No. 8...-.+-+0-+ 10% — 11% 
Lard oil, prime winter in- 
edible, gal. .....- ee - & — 88 

Extra, No. 1, —_* coe 7122 — #74 

No. 1, gOl.cccorce - 665 _ 67 
Olive oll, denatured, "gal. 110 —112 

Foots ....++. euctcossoecs & — Rly 
Red Oil, Ib... cccccccccces ™%— ss 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%......- s=— 


ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Albumin, blood, domestic. ..Nominal 
Egg, technical -Nominal 
Dextrine—Potato (dom.).... % — 9% 
Corn, carload lots, bags, 
ORM. ccccackesescoecs Oe. o= 3: 


Do., bbls., 100 lbs......... 
Gum Arabic, amber corts.. 
Gum, British, carload lots, 
bags, 
Do., bbis., 100 Ilbs......... 
, GORE  cccuscecedvenvas 
Starch, corn, bags, carload, 
OO IDM. ccccceccccvcccccs 
Do., lbs. 
Corn, thin boiling, bags, 
100 Ibe. .ccccccccccccecs 
Do., bbls, 
Potato 
Rice 
Wheat ..,.... 
Wheat, thin boiling 
Tapioca flour 


12 
10 


19 
47 
3% 


COAL TAR DYES 


Direct Colora— 


Black (H-acid)..........- 
Black, Columbia FF......1 
Black, Benzo Fast L....2 
Blue, 2 B........ eeccvece 
Blue, 3 B...ccoce ecccccceh 
Blue, sky, ordinary...... 1 
Blue, sky, FF.....sseess. 2 
Benzo Azurine .....+.... 1 
Brown C cccccccccveceses 
Brown CORSO. .cccececrs 1 
Brown G ..cccccccccsecse 1 
Brown Me ccccccscovccss 1 
Green B evcccccccceccccce 1 
Green G .ccccccccsseccces 1 
OPO@NBO «ccccccecessove 
Pink, Dehydro cde ered eee 3 
Pink, Primuline.......... 1 
eed, Past Fee cccccess 1 
eG COMES isd dvuccesnces 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B.. 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B.1 
Trisulphon Violet ...... 1 
Vaenee I seuss 1 
Yellow, Chloramine ...... 1 
Yellow, Chrysamine ..... 
Yellow, Chrysophenine....1 
Yellow, Cresotin ; 
Yellow, Stilbene 1 
Developing Colors— 
Black, B. H.. 1 
Black, Zambesi 2 
PRIAUIING bic ccctcceoces 1 
Sulphur Colors— 
ERO  Seccaedes 
Blue, cadet 
URS, MOET 6 cceceneweaens 
oy: a ° 
Red Brown 1 
CH, vie case daeweackemes 1 
Green, Ollv@ ..cceeees sees 
Yellow ‘ 


Basic Colors— 


Auramine O 
Bismarck Brown 
Chrysoldine 
Fuchsine crystals 
Malachite green 
Methylene blue 
Methyl violet 

PROGPRING «.cccccccsvaces 
Rhodamine B ex. conc.. 
Rhodamine 6G 
Safranine B ....sseeeees 
Victoria blue B....... 


Acid Colors— 


Naphthol blue black..... 
Naphthylamine black 4B. 
Alizarine saphirol 
Azo wool blue........e.. 
Erioglaucine A 
Indigotine 
Induline (water soluble).. 
Lanacyl blue 
Sulphocyanine 
Resorcin brown.........+- 
Guinea green 
Wool green S......++.++- 
Orange IE... cc ccecccccccce 
Orange GG (crystals).... 
Acid fuchsine 
Amarinth 
Azo Bordeaux 
Azo carmines 
Azo eosine G.....-.eeeees 
Brilliant lanafuchsine.... 
Brilliant scarlet 
Cloth red 
Crocein scarlet 
Past red A...csccccsces 
Lake scarlet 
Lanafuchsine 6B......+-+- 
Phloxine aa 
Azo yellow 
Metanil yellow 
Tartrazine 
Azo wool violet 
Formyl violet 
Lanacyl violet 
Violamine 
Chrome Colors— 
Alizarine (20% paste)... 
Alizarine 


PASTS) wn ceceeereeeenes 
Alizarine yellow R.....-. 
Chrome orange .......---- 
Diamond black F........ 


Diamond black P. V.... 
Palatine chrome black.. 
Palatine chrome brown. 


Indigo— 
Synthetic, 20% paste... 


ee ee 





Orange (20% 


1 
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40 
25 
25 
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25 
90 
25 
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10 
10 
90 
00 
25 
40 
70 
75 
75 
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40 
00 
90 
15 
90 
20 
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Broad Price Range 


Features Dye Market 


Wide Variations in Price Between Dif- 
ferent Sections of the Trade—Start of 
Dye Hearings Center of Interest 
The outstanding feature in the dye 
market is the broadening in range on 
prices in the different sections of the 
market. Concessions are being made 
freely at second hand, and although 
there is considerable price competition 
among producers, the variation between 
the two branches of the market is con- 
fusingly wide. Unfortunately there 
seems to be a proportionate variation in 


type strengths on the market, so that 
quotations are not a particularly good 
guide to market conditions. For ex- 


ample, the price range on auramine O is 
said to be from $1.60 to $2.75, but a 
prominent stated this week that 

the name auramine O means very littl 
at this time, as there are so many types 
available. Again, on fast red F, 
sumer stated that he had 
low as $1.40, but 


factor 


a con 
purchased it < 
a manufacturer st ‘ie d 


that his inside price was $2.75 and that 
the two products were not comparable. 
The most important concrete develop- 
nent of the week was the opening of 
the dye hearings at Washington after 


many delays. The statement made by th 
Textile Alliance, Inc., and published in 
another section of this issue, created 
particular interest and called attention 

1 Situation regarded as serious. 

Intermediates 

The most important price change in 
intermediates of interest to the textile 
industry was the decline in aniline salt, 


which is quoted as low as 22 cents, and 
on which even softer prices are heard 

Natural dyes continue to reflect the 
improvement in tanning circles and quo- 
tations are generally firm 

Imports of dyes and dyestuffs during 
Dece mber, 1921, included 27,308 pounds 
of alizarine and alizarine dyes valued at 
$60,361; 9,463 pounds of natural indigo 
valued at $10,715; 336,979 pounds of 
sythetic indigo valued at $94,432; 329,027 
pounds of extracts and decoctions for 
dyeing valued at $22,034; and 253,327 
pounds of “colors or dyes not elsewhere 
specified” valued at $497,190. The largest 
source of the latter was Germany, with 
138,062 pounds valued at $318,624; 
Switzerland was second with 81,500 
pounds valued at $133,939: and England 
third with 19,958 pounds valued at 
$24,090. 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


Another novelty in the way of shade 
cards produced by the National Aniline 
& Chemical Company, Inc., is a three- 
leaved folder entitled “Mode Shades for 
Ladies’ Dress Goods.” In the whole 
range of color terminology the question 
of “mode” shades is probably the least 
understood. These generally comprise 
those delicate nuances of color which 
are only obtainable by expert and ju- 


dicious use of combinations. The Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company, 
Inc., offers a shade card containing a 


palette of seven standard “National” 
dyes, and accompanying this are forty- 
eight combination mode shades pro- 
duced by the use of the colors on this 
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QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


Wil cy 
ss gore Ailin Hf) 


INC. “fe, 


A COMPLETE AND DESIRABLE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


DYESTUFFS 


WOOL SILK 
COTTON UNIONS 
Our products are sold to sustaina 


reputation and offered for com- 
petition as a distinct value. 


256 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK,NY. 




















SALT 


For Water Softening and Dyeing 
Quick Dissolving—High Purity— White 
Finely Divided—Uniform Fine Grain 


Immediate Shipments 


THE UNION SALT CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Special attention is called 
ae ee to this improved Warp 
Perera ii ’ Dyeing Machine. This 
ae machine is built in the 
most substantial manner, being 
strongly geared with good, heavy 
squeeze rolls, and having Seven 

414-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. 
This machine, with our improved 
Plater-down has met with marvelous 
success, and parties desiring machin- 
ery of this class can make no mistake 

For further particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Streets Frankford, Phila 


on ours. 


re 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 





WR:TE US FOR SAMPLES 
AND QUOTATIONS 


——_—_$ 


sau | 
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SODIUM NITRITE 


LEAD ACETATE | 


(Sugar of Lead) 


Lead, Copper, Aluminum, Zinc, Manganese and | 
Cobalt, Oleates, Stearates and Palmitates | 


Manufactured by 


The HARSHAW, FULLER & GOODWIN CO. 


Jackson and Swanson Sts. 186 North La Salle St. | 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


2110 Union Central Bldg. Sidney and Levee Sts. 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS 


150 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK 

545 Hanna Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 















NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP %2:323, SOAP 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with | 

ASS YY ee | 

Olive Foots 

N WN | 

ee NARS \ | 


Curd SOAP AN 
Veg-ol SOAP Ay 


Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder 
LET US SUPPLY YOU 


For Mill Floors 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 





JAMES E. ODELL 


200 Devonshire Street, Boston 

New England Representative 
for 

| 


States Metal Company 


Heavy and Light Calcined Magnesia 
India Rubber Yellow 
Crimson and Golden Sulphuret of Antimony 


All Carried in Stock in Boston 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


Accelerators 








SALT 


For all Dyeing Purposes 
| Immediate Delivery From Stock 


Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. 


Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 


Keystone Phone: Main 1023 





WORDEN CHEMICAL WORKS 
DYESTUFFS—COLORS— CHEMICALS 
TARTARLINE—tartar substitute, chrome assistant 


LOGWOOD—FUSTIC—HEMATINE—SPECK DYE, ETC. 
4 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 








8. E. Car 
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We Manufacture 
ACETIC 
ACID 


ALL GRADES 


HIGHEST PURITY 


FIRST CLASS 
PACKAGES 
READY FOR 
SHIPMEN1 


MICHIGAN 
IRON & CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
220 {So. State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLANTS 
East Jordan and Boyne City 
Michigan 


—$_—_—_—_——_ ——— 


EUTRASOL 


V-75 


for Soaking Silk 


Perfect Emulsion 


No Soap 
No Mineral Oil 


Highest Production 
Free Winding 
Quick Stripping 


We personally prepare 
first bath under your ob- 
servation. 


NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS CORP. 


41 Park Row New York 





DECALSO 


PATENT UFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 
LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 


8. ©. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Dyes and Chemicals—Cont. 


palette. Directions for the preparation 
of the dye-bath and the method of dye- 


ing are given, and exact information, ex- — 


pressed in pounds and ounces, is pro- 
vided, showing how each one of these 
forty-eight shades is produced by an 
intelligent use of the palette. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. an- 
nounce placing on the market the fol- 


lowing new product: Pontacyl Brilliant EB 


Blue A, which is Patent Blue A. 

Howard E. Bidwell, resident manager 
of the Connecticut agency of the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York, with headquarters in Hartford, 
has resigned, to take effect on March 1. 
He will remain with the company for a 
time in an advisory capacity. Mr. Bid- 
well has been re-elected president of the 
East Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 
He has been engaged in 
years. 

The Industrial Dyestuff Co., East 
Providence, R. I., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $50,000 to manu- 
facture dyestuffs, chemicals, etc. The 
incorporators are Herbert L. Tobey, 
Simon Norman and John H. Caton, Jr., 
96 Arnold avenue, Edgewood, R. I. 

The Republic Chemical Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis., is planning for the in- 
stallation of machinery in a new local 
plant. E. H. Koehneke is president 

The Grant Chemical Co., Newark, N. 
J., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $25,000. The incorporators are 
Nathan Gelb, William M. and Lovett A. 
Grant, 790 Broad street, Newark. 

The Robertson Chemical Co., Norfolk, 
Va., is planning for the rebuilding of 
the portion of its plant, recently de- 
stroved by fire, with loss estimated at 
about $40,000. 
Board of Trade 


Robertson 


business 38 


Building 


is president. 


Walter H. 


To Investigate Dumping 


WasHINGTON, D. C—A committee of 
experts connected with the Customs 
Service of the Treasury Department is 
at work revising the procedure of the 
investigation of dumping of foreign 
goods on the American market as pro- 
vided for by the anti-dumping law. As 
is generally known, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was designated in the an- 
ti-dumping law to investigate dumping 
of foreign goods on the American mar- 
ket. This power he in turn transferred 
to the Customs Service. Complaint has 
been made that it takes the Customs 
Service too long to investigate the 
charges of dumping, and it is in an 
effort to speed up these investigations 
that the committee is revising the pro- 
cedure 


Decision on Imported Bags 


WasuincTon, D. C.—A decision has 
been handed down by the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals in case 2095 
of the Western Bag Co. The decision 
was handed down by Associate Judge 
Smith. Wheat bags shipped from Cal- 
cutta were appraised at a higher value 
than the entered value, and additional 
duties were assessed because of under- 
valuation. The importer protested on 
the grounds of manifest clerical error 
The Board of General Appraisers over- 
ruled the protest and the decision of 
the Board was affirmed by the Court 
of Appeals, insofar as it sustains the 
appraised value. The Board was re- 
versed insofar as it sustained the im 
position of additional duties 


Headquarters are in the 
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Manufacturers of 


DIRECT, UNION, 
D 


AN 


CHROME COLORS 


ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


IWUVOAUAUTOVUTRSU AN ALE 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


° By our process, we recently bleached a piece of goods for a 
large cotton goods company who were having trouble with the 
goods being tendered in the bleaching. A test made aan bleach- 
ing by a Scott machine showed there was no loss it? tensile 
strength. And what was more interesting, because it was unex- 
pected—the shrinkage was one-half inch less in a 30 inch piece 
of goods, than this company had been experiencing by their 
bleaching process! 

You ought to use the Valhalla Chlorinator for Perfect 
Bleaching. 

“For the fabric is never tendered when bleached by the 
Valhalla process.” 


THE VALHALLA COMPANY 


134 S. La Salle St. 


JAAS JU 


ill! 





Chicago, II. 





ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Aniline Dyestuffs 
For Cotton or Woolen Fabrics, 
and Union Goods 


88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Factory at South Middleton, Mass. 
The Grasselli Chemical Co. Sole Sales Agent 
117 Hudson Street, New York 









J. P. Olson Company 


261 Franklin St. BOSTON 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
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YARNOMETERS 


|) WORSTED COTTON SILK | 


















Figza 


OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 








For All Mill Operations 


If you are interested in a device that will stop imperfections such as slubs, 
bad piecings, spirals, vegetable matter and knots at the winding department, 
communicate with Mr. Speed. A shipment from us will thoroughly con- 
vince you of its capabilities. As one of our customers puts it “ The only 
device made that traps the yarn North, South, East and West.” Catalogues 
A Stvle for Every Use and descriptive matter upon request 


Manufactured by 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Sold by 
JAMES SPEED & COMPANY 


179 Summer St. 430 Drexel Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





| 
| W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 
| 
| 
| 








After the Day 
Is Done 








BAHNSON SERVICE— 
ACOMPLETE SERVICE. 


The advantage to be obtained in 
the installation of 








Supply ir men with an abundance of warm water—through a 
Powers Steam & Water Mixer It is the cheapest hot water 
lant you can install—eliminates need for storage of hot water— 














— 












THE POWERS STEAM 
AND WATER MIXER 








BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 


is, that, each Humidifier is an independent unit. 






Entirely automatie in 








this thermos 
eam and wate 


supplies hot 







desired tem 






» by mixing live a i ; : ‘ 
: . \dditional Humidifiers can be installed at any time without 


disturbing existing conditions 


and cold water. 








Isn’t this worth Considering? We think it is 
We maintain a SERVICE DEPARI 
M l N r whose adz Ice and asstst WCC s 


urs al 4 {/] Times 




























gainst Ove! ted water, 1 supplies water at desired 
' | nks or sh 


d warm water 























LITERATURE ON REQUEST 





Try One 30 Days at Our Risk 


Tee Powers Renan 


968 Architects Building, New York 
2729 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 
579 Boston Wharf Building, Boston 
» Car a Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
n Re tati Ira L. Griffin, Charlotte, N. C 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Eastern fice 
General Office and Factory 437 Fifth Ave, at 39th St 


Winston-Salem, N.C. New York City 
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Mill 


NEW MILLS 
Cotton 
TopeKA, Kan. Forrest Haynes, 1014 
lopeka ave., is interested in the es- 


tablishment of a plant for manufactur- 
ng shoe laces and kindred products at 
St. Louis, Mo. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. The Horn Man- 
ufacturing Co., organized for the manu- 
acture of rag rugs and carpets, will be 
in operation as soon as equipment 
ought can be installed. The plant will 
use new rags, to be bought from cot- 
on mills and finishing plants, in making 
raided and woven rugs and carpets. S. 
B. Tanner is president of the company; 
5. E. Elmore, vice-president ; Carl Horn, 
treasurer, and C. B. Howard, secretary. 
[he directors are S. B. Tanner, K. S. 
Tanner, S. E. Elmore, C. L. Miller, B. 
Doggett and Carl Horn. 
GREENSBORO, N. C._ Residents of 
Mocksville, N. C., in a public meeting 
there last week, subscribed part of the 
stock for a company that plans to build 
a cotton mill there and a committee was 
nstructed to solicit stock subscriptions 
the new concern. 
Erxins, N. C. R. L. Poindexter, E. 
Byrd, C. G. Armstrong and J. R. 
Poindexter plan organization of com- 
pany to build cotton factory. 





Wool 


*Mito, Me. ‘lhe Milo Textile Co., 
the organization of which has been re- 
‘erred to, has completed its financing. 
Villiam P. Newman is president and 

S. Owen treasurer. The company 
will produce woolens and worsteds. It 
said to be about to purchase for 
$30,000 a mill building formerly occu- 
pied by the Boston Excelsior Co. It will 
ilso lease a building owned by the same 
mpany for $1,200 per year, in which 
achinery for 2,000 spindles will be in- 
talled. It is hoped that production of 
imms may start about May 1. Joseph 
S. Talbot is to be superintendent. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Ayres Man- 
facturing Co., recently noted as incor- 

rated, is engaged in the manufacture 

men’s wear, with offices at present 

t Mascher and Turner Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.. The Belgrade 
Textile Mills, Inc., 2848 Belgrade St., 

s been incorporated with capital of 
100,000. Equipment consists of 14 

ms with necessary preparatory ma- 
hinery such as spooling, etc., using elec- 

> power. Worsted and woolen men’s 
dress goods are manufactured. 
larry Gemson, 387 Fourth Ave., New 
rk, is the selling agent. The new 
icers are president and manager, Mor- 


ar and 


s W. Bartelt; vice-president, Henry 
iptfuhrer; secretary, Henry Bep- 
ling; treasurer, Stanley A. Pickalow. 


is done by Mr. Bartelt 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Levis Tex- 
le Co., recently incorporated, is oc- 
ipying temporary offices, 2848 Belgrade 
where they engaged in the manufac- 


goods 


ine 
ving 


e of men’s wear 





’RWIGSBURG, PA. Elmer Andpach has 
npleted the erection of a new local 
ilding, to be used as a knitting mill 


Penprook, Pa. The Penhrook Knit- 
ng Co., recently organized, has com- 
| need the erection of a new local 
siery mill, one-story, 30 x 100 feet. 


‘he initial equipment will consist of 16 
chines, with auxiliary apparatus, and 





—_ * Indicates previous mention of project. 


News 


which will be increased at a later date. 
Employment will be given to about 75 


persons. It is expected to commence 
operations early in April. Dr. Jesse L. 
Lenker is president, and R. L. Unger, 
treasurer. Walter Thrush will be super- 
intendent at the mill. 

Fort WortH, Tex. The Southern 
Hosiery Co., recently organized, has ar- 
ranged for the establishment of a local 
plant. The company is headed by E. P. 
Buckeridge, W. L. Hutt and J. P. Mor- 
rell. It is incorporated for $250,000. 





Silk 

*ALLENTOWN, Pa. The Soleliac Silk 
Co., recently formed, has acquired the 
third floor of the Orcurto Mill, Eighth 
and Pittston streets, for a new plant 
for the manufacture of silk linings and 
other silk products. About 100 looms 
and auxiliary machinery have been pur- 
chased from the Widmer Silk Co., 
Fourteenth and Liberty streets, and this 
equipment will be installed at once. It} 
is expected to have the plant ready for 
operation about April 1, giving employ- 
ment to close to 100 persons. The com- 
pany will make application for a state | 
charter on March 6. It is headed by | 
E. A. Soleliac, for more than 20 years 
manager of the plant of the Adelaide 
Silk Mills, Allentown; and James 
Kingston, also associated with the same 
company for a number of years. 





ENLARGEMENTS AND 


IMPROVEMENTS 

Cotton 
Jackson, Ga.. Pepperton Cotton | 
Mills will displace old weaving ma- 


chinery by an installation of 100 forty- 
inch looms and this new weaving ma- 
chinery has been ordered. 

ILcHESTER, Mp. The Thistle Cotton 
Mills, Inc., of this place are interested 
in the erection of a new mill building. 
John N. Gill & Co., Philadelphia, are 
estimating. The architects are W. L. 
Rouse and L. A. Goldberg of New 
York. 

Bevery, N. J. The John A. Bidwell 
Co., Inc., manufacturer of specialties in 
cotton cloth, operating the Beverly Tex- 
tile Mills here and another mill at| 
Chesapeake City, Md., are planning the 
erection of an addition to the plant 
here. The addition as outlined will be! 
40 x 100 feet, two stories high. 

DurHaM, N. C. Durham Cotton| 
Manufacturing Co. will displace several 
hundred old looms with new _ auto- 
matic weaving machinery, 130 new looms 
having been ordered. 

*GastoniA, N.C. The addition to the | 
weaving department of the Spencer | 
Mountain Mill has been completed and | 
the looms are being installed. 

Hrttsroro, N. C. The addition to the | 
Eno Cotton Mills cloth and shipping 
room will be 103 x 192 feet and will be | 
built at a cost of $50,000. 

*Sarispury, N. C. Foundations are | 
well under way and construction of 





superstructure will proceed at once on 
the new two-story addition, 108 x 138 | 
fect, at the plant of the Vance Cotton | 
Mills, estimated to cost about $150,000, | 
including equipment. William Crump, 
general manager is in charge. 
Cuarteston, S. C. The Royal Mills | 
is to build an addition to its plant t 


cost $50,000. 





Knit 
Newronvitte, Mass. The Security | 
Mills, Inc., West Newton, Mass., will! 
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Meeting Present Day 
Economy Needs 


Mill Men who are studying operation 
costs to see where they can reduce expense, 
will find real economy in 





TRADE MARK 


NON 


UNITED STATES 


Modern os Lubricants 


It abolishes all drip and waste, cutting 
down the cost of lubrication. 


It provides a constant check on friction 
which keeps down power consumption 
and wear on machinery. 


And it stops oil stains on goods—helping 
to increase output. 


These advantages result in important sav- 
ings to the mill, while the lubricant cost 2 
per month is considerably lower. 


The proof is in your own hands / 
testing samples will be sent you / 
on request. Just fill out the coupon - 
with name and address. / 
N. 
Ample stocks at our Branches. . & N. J. 


/ Lubricant 
Greenville, S. C. / To. 
Atlanta, Ga. / 
/ Please 
send Testing 
Samples and 


New York & New Jersey ap sulletin on “Lub 


. /  rication of Textile 
Lubricant Co. 7 Machinery” ~ 
401 Broadway Z 
New York / 


nN. C. 
La. 


Charlotte, 
New Orleans, 


Name 


\ddress 


Exige 
aS 


= Gos Ox Per Mc 
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What Makes a Good Tank? 


It is the knowing how design and 
construct a tank that will aoe good, long, 
honest, d dable service year in and 
year out without a hitch. 

Caldwell Steel Tanks are the result. 
Engineers — a = to ap- 
proved engineering principles. 

; with over thirty years of tank- Suilding 
“CALDWELL experience produces them. 

Caldwell Steel Tanks are made of the 
finest steel and carefully riveted so that 
there's no chance for breaks or leaks. 


Warp Dye Tubs 


and 


Sulphur Black Machines 


These are but a few of Caldwell char- 
acteristics which contribute to the s - 
cance of our slogan—‘The Tank With a 
Reputation.” 


Globe Mfg. Co. 


2009 Kinsey St., Philadelphia 






Send fer Catalogue 


W. E. CALDWELL Co. 
Incorporated 
2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 


ide natn 


Southern Agent J. H. Mayes, Charlotte!N. C. 









TOWERS 


NLU LLL (001400000920 Ra 
a 


TANKS. ‘AND VATS 


ANY SIZE OR SHAPE. GUARANTEED TIGHT. 
CYPRESS, WHITE PINE, LONG LEAF, 
YELLOW PINE AND FIR, CARRIED IN STOCK, 


LLUUNULLI {LUIS 


Woop TANKS 
AND VATS 


ROUND OR RECTANGULAR 


For Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Water Storage 


‘‘EAGLE”’ TANKS ARE “‘QUALITY”’ TANKS 





PROMPTNESS OUR HABIT 
SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
KALAMAZOO TANK AND SILO CO. 


Write for Prices 


| 
| EAGLE TANK CO. 


QOMDAMMMSAAUADAAS ALS CAML AAA DLA 


















2448 N. CRAWFORD AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. | KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
oo cantina CHEMICAL Co. 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
BROKEN 60-62% 


Spot Stocks 





MADE BY ISCO CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


FORMIC ACID FINISHING MATERIALS 
COLORS GUMS and WAXES 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 Cliff Street, New York City 


; BRANCHES 
BOSTON, 84 High Street CHICAGO, 201 W. Kinzie Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front Street CLEVELAND, 1913 Orange Avenue 





365 E. Illinois Street Chicago, Ill. 


|S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 


Bright chrome colors fast to scouring, ete. Specialize in practical substitutes 


for pre-war colors not now available 5 252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gums and Sizes ° Hartford, Conn. Office: 1029 Main Street 


MTT rey ecueeneyeeureegvevarerevereyyena every evry cepreereverypryyrryenerpesy eevyeryrrepyreyrreyrrereenprryrrerpprrrrnerrrerr erry Ieper prverennerreeensrryererervyereszvrearenevernenensareerensyyeT rests ap 


CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL C0, Inc. 
formerly C. BISCHOFF & CoO., INC. 
Aniline Colors, 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
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Aniline Sales Corporation 
480 West Broadway, New York City 
\ Prompt and Reliable Color 


UTE 


Identification and Matching 


HATTA TTT 
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Established 1866 


CHAS. S. TANNER CO. 
Manufacturers and Importers 1 
STARCH, GUM, DEXTRINE, GLUE 
Specialties for 
SIZING, SOFTENING, ar es ae WEIGHTING 
Providence, R. I., A. 













PRINTING GUM Pp HALF REFINED TARTAR | 

TURKEY RED CREAM OF TARTAR 
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135 Oliver Street BRANCHE r 
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How Are Your 
Colors? 


Your fabrics are no better 
than the dyes that are in 
them—so be sure of your dyes. 


You can’t be sure unless you 
use accurate and reliable test- 
ing methods. The “sun 
method ” can’t be accurate or 
reliable. How can it be with 
hardly two days alike in a 
single week? 


You can be absolutely sure of 
your dyes if you test them 
with the 


FADE-OMETER 


It’s electric arc is always the 
same and its results never 
vary. Changing weather and 
atmospheric conditions never 
affect a Fade-Ometer test. 


The __ 
FADE-OMETER 


reliable and accurate. It 
operates day or night, rain or 
shine. It makes standardized 
tests summer or winter. 


The 
FADE-QMETER 


cuts a 20 day test to 60 hours 
and can make 40 tests at the 
same time. 


is 


We want every person inter- 
ested in color testing to receive 
a copy of our new Bulletin 
No. 60. Write for it. It tells 
in detail the story of 


The 
FADE-OMETER 


Atlas 


“lectric Devices Co. 
363 W. Superior St. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 








Mill News—Cont’d 


build an addition to the mill on Monroe 
street, Newtonville, 60 x 150 feet, with 
part basement, and will occupy the struc- 
ture at an early date. The work will 
be handled by day labor. 

WINCHENDON, Mass. The new fac- 
tory of Tom Wye, Inc., recently erected 
to house the consolidated Wye knitting 
companies of Needham, Mass., and of 
this town, was dedicated with a concert 
and ball on Feb. 17, which was held 
under the direction of the 200 employes. 
President Wye, in extending the free- 
dom of the plant to the employes and 
their friends, expressed the hope that 
the initial activity of the employes’ or- 
ganization would lead to a_ compre- 
hensive co-operative organization in- 
cluding every employe. The corpora- 
tion furnished refreshments for the oc 
casion. 

MEBANE, N. C. Durham Hosiery 
Mills’ plant No. 15, located here, will 
probably begin operations during May. 
This is the new spinning mill details of 
which have been previously noted. 
From 60s to 80s combed cotton yarns 
will be spun. The equipment is 10,000 
ring spindles. 

Retsvitte, N. C. P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ting Co., Winston-Salem, now has its 
new boys’ department in this city in full 
operation with a complete force of 
operatives. Six months ago the com- 
pany bought a modern concrete fac- 
tory building here, with several acres 
of land and cottages. The building was 
renovated and fitted out with all neces- 
sary equipment for the manufacture of 
boys’ union suits. A number of trained 
operatives were transferred to the plant 
from Winston-Salem. Around these ex- 
perienced operatives a permanent work- 
ing force has been built. Removal of 
the boys’ department to Reidsville has 
helped to solve the problem of space 
at the Winston-Salem plant for the com- 
pany’s new summer lines. 

SHENANDOAH, Pa. The Miller Knit- 
ting Mills are taking bids on separate 
contracts for the erection of a six-story 
addition to their underwear plant, 45 x 
97 feet, to be located on North White 
street. Contract will be let and work 
commenced at an early date. 





Silk 

*NEw Lonpon, Conn. The Corticelli 
Silk Mills, Bayonet street, have awarded 
a contract to the Oliver Woodworth 
Co., New London, for improvements in 
their plant, including the walling up of 
an area-way to form a new operating 
department, 20 x 37 feet, one-story 





Miscellaneous 

PEABODY, Mass. The Danvers 
Bleachery have awarded the contract to 
the E. A. Abbott Co. of Boston, Mass., 
for the construction of a two-story, 60 
by 250-foot addition to their bleachery 
at a cost of about $250,000. 


FACT AND GOSSIP 

NortHporo, Mass. Whittaker & Ba 
con, Inc., manufacturers of’ wool shod 
dies, have sold 10 parcels of land ot 
Hudson and River streets in this tow 
to J. Ernest Singleton of Woonso 
|R. I., for about $40,000. He 
| develop the property. 
| Uxpripce, Mass. The newest featurs 
| of co-operation between manufacturer 
and mill operatives here is proving a 
success. It is a distribution of milk to 
the mill workers. The Waucantuck 
mills have a Jersey herd and a mill dairy 


lans 
pla 





* Indicates previous mention of project 
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Engineered Producis 


Eliminate “Static” In 
Carding and Spinning 





































Frictional electricity, generated by motion 
of running stock, pulleys, belts and 
machinery can be eliminated by the intro- 
duction of sufficient moisture into the 
room. Moisture requires currents of air 
to distribute it. 


Therefore, a heating and _ ventilating 
system with a means for moistening air 
(before entering the room) to the exact 
degree required, and controllable under 
all conditions, offer a flexible means for 
avoiding ** static” in mills. 





To function efficiently under all conditions 
such a system must be “ individually 
designed” to meet your requirements. 


May we place the experience of our engi- 
neers at your disposal] ? 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORP. 


248 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Staley’s Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch is recognized 
everywhere as supreme for sizing and finishing. 
Every fibre of the yarn is penetrated, yet it re- 
mains soft-feeling and smooth and gains 10% to 
15% in strength. “ Seconds” are virtually elim- 
inated and shedding under looms decreased con- 
siderably. 


The Staley Technical Staff is maintained to serve 
those manufacturers whose problems can best be 
met by special quality starches. Our facilities 
for scientific research are unsurpassed in the 
indust1 
Write us for 


samples and prices. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














SOUTHERN REPRESENTATI S NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. J. W. Pope A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
508 Andrews Law Bidg . Ar Hot 8 Broad St. 
Spartansburg, 8S. C Sibi wean 






George A. Dean, Mgr At 
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i i KEN ts bi mM rH Friction Clutches from Stock ° 
Valves and pla Sees Se Mame one die, nik ane 
Engineering Appliances 


common shaft diameters and all standard pulley bores, within 
the range of light and medium horsepowers that we cover. 

VALVES, of Bronze, Iron or Steel for lines carrying 

Steam, Liquids or Gases. 


























State definitely— 


Just what the clutch must drive 
Actual maximum horsepower. 


Speed of clutch shaft. 


Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate, Chack, Throttie, ; 1 
Safety Non-return Stop, Pop Safety, Relief, Blow- Diameter of shaft. 
off, Etc. 

, { 


BOILER MOUNTINGS. Diameter, width and bore of pulley. 


Water Columns, Water Gauges and Gauge Cocks, 
Fusible Low Water Alarms, Injectors, Whistles, Etc. 
LUBRICATORS, for Steam, Gas, Gasoline and Oil 
Engine and Air Compressor Cylinders. 
LUBRICATING PUMPS, Hand and Mechanically 
Operated. 
OIL CUP, Glass or Bronze Body, with or without 
Sightfeed. 
GREASE CUPS, of Bronze, Iron or Steel with Auto- 


matic or Screw feed, Etc. 


We will select the proper clutch and make 


Immediate Shipment on All 
Ordinary Requirements 


Friction Control Means 
With a record of more than fifty-eight years of success LUN- Better Machinery 
KENHEIMER Valves ana Engineering Appliances offer the user 
a service unequalled. 

The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee for safety, service 
and satisfaction, ‘because by the LUNKENHEIMER method of 


And the Johnson Clutch is 
supreme among friction clutches. 


























manufacture, a perfect knowledge of the condition and actual f ‘ r 1 ( 
performance of an appliance is had before it leaves the factory. Adopt it as your standard al { 
There is a type and size for every purpose and the LUNKEN- ways dependable and always i| 
HEIMER Distributor in your locality carries a stock for imme- ' i 
diate delivery. By acquainting him with the conditions of promptly obtained. | 
operation in your plant he will be enabled to anticipate your - E . S 
requirements, give prompt service and prevent delay and a Complete engineering service < 
possible shut down when an emergency arises. toc It : bl d { 
Specify LUNKENHEIMER and insist on getting what you Oo consult on your problems an 
specify , to handle special installations of t 
Write for catalog No. 58-ED | 
any kind. | | ¢ 
tHE LUNKENHEIMER ¢e: Single Clutch with } 
—=" QUALITY "== Pulley Mounted on Hub | | t 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF . m = 
HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES Write for our stock list and Violet Catalog. 
IN THE WORLD j 
a ss | | 
é pLaRs NEW YORK BOSTON 1} \ 
Bowes Peocumanet "ROM CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON i 
RUNKENHEIMER EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., N. Y 74 l I 
somauto" 32-27-5 | 
| 
— | 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
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Water Tube Boilers 


Steam Superheaters * THE OLD RELIABLE 
Chain Grate Stokers : BALL AND SOCKET DROP HANGER 
BRANCHES Textile People generally have chosen this 
BosTow. 49 Federal Street ey hanger as standard equipment for all depart- 
cee Soe a oe ments of their mills. There being no side screws 
Cincaco, Marquette Buildin to collect lint, and its Ball and Socket feature 


spend Recension make it ideal for every class of service. 


THE Wo. O]) LINE 
SONS CO, 


SPATTLE, LC. Smith Building of transmission machinery covers every pos- 
eee eae Reval Rank Building = sible condition or need of the user of power 


eet eee T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 
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One Girl Can Run 


Four or Five 
Warpers 


Is this true in your 
warping room, or 
have you any de- 
partment where so 
much work is ac- 
complished with so 
little labor? 


Is there any won- 
der that 


ENTWISTLE 
BEAM WARPERS 


cut operating costs 
to a minimum? 


Incidentally — this is 
about the strongest ar- 
gument we can think of 
to prove the simplicity, 
ease of operation and 
freedom from trouble of 
these Warpers. 


It may pay you to in- 
vestigate. Catalog on 
request. 


Ball Warpers Doubling Machines 
Beam Warpers Expansion Combs 
Beaming Machines 


Balling Machines Card Grinders 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1901 


F. B. KENNEY, Pres. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Creels 





TRADE MARK 


118-116 


~¢ Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
General Offices and Werks: &. Locke, @ SA 
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Mill News—Cont’d 


at Wheelocksville. The milk is cooled 
and distributed in pint receptacles. 


WILKINSONVILLE, Mass. The former 
Anco Mills, operated after the war by 
the Anco Mills, Inc., have been con- 
veyed by the John H.eMeyer & Co., Inc., 
of Baltimore, Md., to the Springdale 
Finishing Co., Inc., of Canton, Mass., 
for a consideration of $311,000. The 
property includes the real estate and 
water and mill privilege rights in the 
towns of Sutton and Grafton. The 
property was sold to John H. Meyer & 
Co., Inc., by the Anco Mills, Inc., on 
Oct. 20, 1920. The Springdale Finish- 
ing Co., Inc., which was incorporated on 
Feb. 4 last with a capital stock of $1,- 
000,000, was organized by the election of 
George E. Sinkinson as president and 
| Henry A. King, of 95 Sherman street, 
Canton Mass. as treasurer. Charles H. 
Gelpke is the third incorporator and di- 
rector. 


| 


| *Cotumsia, S. C. A charter was 
|issued by the Secretary of State last 
Friday to the Alma Mills, of Gaffney, 
with a capital stock of $600,000. The 
| mill will do a general yarn, cloth and 
textile manufacturing business. Officers 
|are W. C. Hamrick, president and 
treasurer; W. C. Hamrick, Jr., secre- 
tary. This is the company which will 
| operate the plant formerly the Cash 
| Mills as noted last week. W. R. Tat- 
tersall, who is at present the superin- 
tendent of the Limestone and Hamrick 
Mills, will be the superintendent of the 
new mills. 





| Lyncusurc, Va. The Jobbers Over- 
| all Co. has been succeeded by the Old 
Dominion Garment Co. The new com- 
pany will sell to the trade a complete 
line of work garments including over- 
alls, combination suits, work pants, and 
work shirts, under their own label and 
lot number. On the board of directors 
are: Howard S. Mott, vice-president 
of the Irving National Bank; N. P. Gat- 
ling, vice-president of Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank; 
Burr, senior partnerof George H. Burr 
and Company; Francis T. Lyons, treas- 
urer of Frederick Vietor and Achelis; 
R. E. Reeves, president of Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commission Com- 
pany; L. P. Hammond, president of 
the Old Dominion Garment Company; 
Allen Cucullu, vice-president Lynch- 
burg National Bank; W. A. Howell, of 
Breed, Abbott and Morgan; Earle Clark, 
of J. Walter Thompson Company. The 
officers of the company are L. P. Ham- 
mond, president; S. V. Kemp, of Lynch- 
burg, vice-president; H. M. Barclay, of 
Lynchburg, treasurer; M. E. Hickey, of 
New York, secretary and_ assistant 
treasurer; M. A. Sullivan, of Lynch- 
burg, assistant secretary: R. H. Prit- 
chett, manager of purchases and sales. 

NorFotk, VA. Leslie E. Jones, 3915 
Gosnold avenue, has begun the manu- 
facture of women’s silk hosiery. 

Manitowoc, Wis. The Wisconsin 
Knitting Mills are reported to have been 
sold to the Cadet Knitting Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Chicago, Ill. The 
name of the plant will not be changed, 
and it will operate along the same lines 
as in the past. It is stated that the 
plant may be enlarged by the new own- 
ers. The Wisconsin Knitting Mills 
were established 18 years ago by W. 
M. Boenning and E. H. Ludwig, and at 
last report operated 16 latch needle 
machines, 64 flat knitting machines and 
38 sewing machines on sweaters, knit 
jackets, etc. 


George H. 
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General Ceramics Company 


Acid-Proof 
Chemical Stoneware 


is absolutely impervious to the action of all com- 
mercial acids and corrosive solutions. 


It will not disintegrate under the most rigid or pro- 
longed service. 


Its composition is such that it can be made into every 
conceivable shape, size and design from the very 
minute bib cock to vessels of one thousand gallons 
capacity. 


[t is universally used by the Chemical and Allied [n- 
dustries because it is the only acid resisting material 
that has successfully met the requirements of service 
peculiar to these Industries. 


It is dependable, and will inspire the confidence ot 
your operatives. 


For Descriptive Bulletins 
Write Textile Equipment Department 


General Ceramics Company 
50 Church Street New York{City 


Mill Timbers and Flooring 


Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pines 
Turned Columns—Splines 
Write or Wire U's 


A. S. BACON & SONS 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


A Construction for 
Every Service 


Blank Roll Blue Prints—Free 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 
66 Hill Street Orange, Mass. 
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Transformation 


Great Mills and many skillful hands 
transform the natural strength and 
warmth of wool into fine fabrics of 
ever-warm and ever-graceful texture. 


The soft and gentle dignity of Amer- 
ican Woolen fabrics has never been 
surpassed. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company 
of New York 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


TEXTILE 
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Ta PUR IL ead 


CARBONIZING Woolen and Worsted Cloth in open width by the 


“HURRICANE” 


Continuous Process 


results in quick, uniform production of your materials. Streaky 
work is eliminated. There are no breaks between the operations of 
saturating, extracting, drying, carbonizing and folding. 


Our latest improvements on this equipment have made it un- 
surpassed for use on all grades of material whether used on dyed 
goods, or cloth in the gray, the operation is equally efficient. 


Investigate this method now! An experi 
enced engineer will call at your request 


bil ete Ty 37 ce Ra ae 


MAIN OFFICE A WORKS 


| STOKLEY ST. aBov Rvs MORE LANE PHILADELPHIA oe STRE 





Before Carding 


—first a clean wool, free from animal and 
earthy materials. For the best after treat- 
ments, this wool must be sweet and soft, bril- 
liant and white. 


The Sargent Suspended Rake Models 34 and 
35 Wool Washing Machines are aiding custom 
wool scourers and combers, wool and worsted 
spinners to obtain thoroughly washed, open 
and lofty wools at a minimum expense of 
labor, power, and detergents. 





























C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
GRANITEVILLE - ~ - - MASS. 
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WOOL GOODS 


Satisfactory Volume 
Continues in Women’s Wear 


Business Not Up to That of Several 
Weeks Ago—Faint Indications of 
Slump in Tweeds 


Satisfactory ordering of women’s 
wear fabrics for spring continues, al- 
though the volume of business passing 
is probably not up to that of several 
weeks ago. A goodly number of lines 
are not available for delivery before the 
end of March or the beginning of 
April, and the demand, particularly 
from the cutting up trades, is for 
immediate delivery merchandise. Home- 
spuns and tweed effects generally con- 
tinue leaders in activity, and a premium 
is paid for goods of this character 
which can be obtained within the next 
few weeks. 

Tricotines and twills have also been 
sold in large quantities, and in in- 
stances lines of tricotines have been 
sold through April. It is natural that 
there should be some slackening in the 
heavy business that has been going on 
for the last month, and selling agents 
are not at all dismayed that this has be- 
ome apparent. 


A Slump in Tweeds? 


First rumors are heard of the slump 
in tweed effects which is certain to come 
sooner or later. What importance may 
be attached to these rumors it is diff- 
ult to state at the moment, but among 
them is included the report of a few can- 
cellations received within the last ten 
days. Everyone connected with the 
market realized that the insistent de- 
mand for these goods which has been 
felt for the last month or so could not 
go on forever, and most sellers who 
have gone into this business as an em- 
ergency proposition have been careful to 
operate most cautiously and to place 
their merchandise where there would be 

minimum chance of cancellations be- 
ing received when the inevitable falling 
off arrived. 

In the meantime, however, there is no 

uestion about popular consumer ac- 
eptance of sports fabrics for spring; 
ne New York store, operating on a re- 

tively small mark-up, has sold as much 
s 10,000 yards of homespuns over the 
unter in a single day. 

Fall Jobbing Business Slow 

Fall business on corporation dress 
ds is proceeding slowly, the prices 
ted being on a par with present 
ng prices. Sellers as well as buyers 
cautiously, and large 

ls are careful to emphasize the fact 

t they are offering only limited quan- 
ties at present prices. It is confidently 

cted that prices will be advanced on 

les sold by the “corporation houses” 

soon as any, appreciable volume of 
booked. Jobbers and 
lers as a class probably do not ques- 
the real value offered in staples 
fall at existing quotations, but their 
f exaggerated caution in pur- 
sing are based on the poor business 
receiving at the mo- 


proce eding 


siness has been 


themselves aie 


Garment Buying Volume 


1 ting reports continue about the 
siness being eceived by garment 
nufacturers from retailers While 

are outstanding instances of man 


facturers who have not been able to keep 
up with the retailers’ demands for de- 
livery, it is probable that considered as 
a whole the business thus far taken by 
the garment trades has not been at large 
as has been reported. The weather this 
week hinted at an early spring, which 
will help this business a good deal. 

At any rate, there remains little more 
than a month for really profitable selling 
so far as piece goods are concerned, and 
merchants are not worried about the 
majority of orders they have accepted 
for a season which will be eminently 
satisfactory on all goods except serges. 





Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


The trend of the times is shown by 
the statement of one large seller of 
worsteds this week, who said that while 
he has expected twills to outsell trico- 
tines about two to one for spring, almost 
the opposite has been true. 

There have been additions to the num- 
ber of lines of tricotines which have 
been advanced in price, and sellers of 
cheap goods who held to their prices 
have done a large business, in some cases 
being sold through April. Good quality 
tricotines also are not in any great 
abundance in sections of the market 

It has been extremely good business 
for men’s wear mills to turn over a part 
of their looms to tweeds and home- 
spuns, and those which have been care 
ful about the yardage produced and to 
whom they sold these special goods have 
little to fear from the certain reaction 

The Lorraine Manufacturing Co. is 
taking orders for limited quantities of 
fall staples from jobbers, etc.. at the 
same prices as obtained for these goods 
for spring. 

J. P. Stevens & Co. are showing lines 
of novelty woolen and worsted coatings 
and suitings for fall at prices ranging 
from $1.10 to $5. 

Cox & Schreiber are showing a line of 
fancy back coatings at $2.37. 


Bradford Market 
Slightly Easier 





Prices Prove Too High for Users—Busi- 
ness Reduced to a Minimum—Stock 
Situation 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
Braprorp, Enc., Feb. 7.—Now that 
the influence of the London sales has 
been withdrawn, Bradford has 
over to pessimism Last 
Thursday prices were still firm. Today. 


once 


morc Lone 


however, the market has been flat so 
far as new neerned, and 
topmakers have shown a disposition to 
meet users of fine tops for “forward 
delivery. There is no relief for early 
delivery, the pressure on the combs be- 
ing great, but some topmakers who are 
clear of commitments in late April are 
prepared to sell at a penny or twopence 
below last week’s rates, and a good 
64s could now be bought at 52d. On 
the other hand, those topmakers who 
are booked still further ahead continue 
to maintain an _ independent attitude. 
Crossbreds are also rather easier, par- 
ticularly medium qualities. Reports 
from the Colonies are to the effect that 
slight irregularity is developing in cer- 
tain lines, which seems to indicate that 
the heavy offerings of raw 
are at last surfeiting users. 


business is ce 


materials 


The easier tone is welcomed by spin- 
ners, who have found it impossible to 
do business, whether with manufactur- 
ers, hosiery and knitted goods makers, 
or customers abroad, on the higher level 
necessitated by the advance in fine tops 
Temporary circumstances have pushed 
values for fine tops beyond their eco- 
nomic limit, and the result has been a 
severe check to new business. There is 
no new feature in which ar¢ 
about steady at late with spin- 
ners in most cases well employed on 
old contracts 


yarns, 


rates, 


Wool Stocks and Consumption 


Some interesting light has been thrown 
on the wool situation by criticisms mad¢ 
on B. A. W. R. A. last Thursday by Mr. 
Walter Andrews, the new President of 
the British Wool Federation. He said 
that he thought Sir Arthur Goldfinch 
had misunderstood the position when he 
stated that 400,000 bales of merino wool 
were used last year in excess of what 
was grown. Six months ago the rail- 
way stations in Bradford were bare of 
wool, and users in various branches of 
the trade held very small supplies. In 
the meantime there had been a displace 
ment, and there was a great deal more 
wool in the hands of wool merchants, 
topmakers, spinners and manufacturers. 
Already at the railway stations they 
were reaching something in the nature 
of a block, and the capacity for storage 
there was somewhere near 300,000 bales, 
full and 
full. To talk about the 
wool being consumed, 


while warehouses were nearly 
combers were 
therefore, was 
slightly misleading. To get at the tru 


(Continued on page 65) 


BRADFORD CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Feb. 23 (Special cable to TEXTILE WORLD) 
—Bradford market continues to show tendency to weaken, especi- 
ally for merinos. 


Sixty-fours now generally quoted 49 pence for 


delivery six weeeks ahead; crossbreds generally in buyer’s favor, 


low sorts showing least change. 


pence; 50s, 21 pence. 
of market. 
per cent. all round. 


Forties prepared quoted 12% 


Business exceedingly quiet and users out 
Hull sales last Thursday showed decline of 5 to 10 
Yarns very quiet and spinners who want 


work are open to make concessions. B. A, W. R. A. has issued 
statement showing total stocks at Jan. 31 to be 1,776,906 bales, 


including 75,208 bales South 
1,100,656 Australian. 
bales. 





African, 601.042 New Zealand, and 
Sales during January have been 113,474 
Sales of crossbreds almost equal to best month last year. 


MARKETS 


Worsteds for Men’s Wear 
Continue to Disappoint 


Business Confined to Sample Pieces 
Woolens Are Better—Spring Reor- 
ders Improve 


An unsatisfactory situation in wor- 
steds continues to feature the men’s 
wear piece goods market for fall. While 
there are a few instances reported of 
fair business having 
certain lines, so far as the majority of 
the trade is concerned worsted business 
thus far has been confined to scattered 
buying of sample pieces 
marizing the entire 
ings, fancy 


been booked on 


Briefly sum- 
market, overcoat- 
back and plain, have been 
entirely satisfactory, a very good busi- 
ness having been done in all but a few 
sections of the market; woolen suitings, 
priced attractively, have done 
fairly well—well enough at least to en- 
able mills to get their money back on 
them; and worsteds have been entirely 


most 


unresponsive to any kind of pressure on 
the part of the seller 


Openings Too Early 


1 


It is becoming 
that openings of 
too early 


increasingly 
worsteds 


apparent 
were made 
for the fall season, and that 
in all likelihood it would have been bet 
ter from the standpoint of all concerned 
if initial showings and naming of prices 


had been delayed until next month 
There are many factors in the market 
who now frankly state this as their 
opinion. The clothier as a class is too 


much involved in his spring season to 
show any real interest in worsteds for 
fall until there is decided evidence of 
the clearing of his spring stocks, and 
this has not yet put in an appearance 


Spring Reorders Received 


Reports of improved reorder business 
on spring particularly light 
shades, are general through the market. 
Selling agents with stocks of these goods 
on hand have received good reorders 
during the week. The early appearance 
of spring weather this week undoubtedly 
had a healthy influence, sentimental at 
least, on the retailer’s spring suit busi- 
ness, and an early spring will be a factor 
by no means negligible in helping along 
business in suitings for fall 


goods, 


There is nothing new in the worsted 
situation which accounts for the per- 
sistent withholding from the market of 
the clothier. The fundamentals con- 
trolling the situation remain exactly the 
same—the retailer is 
stantly 
bined 


pressing con- 
for lower prices and his com- 
efforts have made the last few 

isons extremely uncomfortable for the 
utter; mills have priced goods for fall 
n the f wool and yarn bought 
before the rise in these raw materials 
and below replacement costs today, and 
cannot continue prices for any 
length of time; yet the clothier cannot 
buy at the admittedly bargain prices and 
turn out clothes at prices for which the 
retailer wants to get them. It is a most 
peculiar situation, and would be serious 
enough without the additional aggrava- 
tion of the labor trouble which is immi- 
nent in the clothing manufacturing cen- 
ers of the country . 


} ° 
’aS1S 


these 


A contest is certain 

the manufacturers’ proposal to cut 
wages 25 per cent., 
h 


increase working 
urs, and accomplish other readjust- 


ments in costs on May 1, despite the fact 
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DOBBINS 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


- 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


| COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 




















( 
i| 
| SPUR- 
Made to meet the demand for a dependable shell at a 
ij reasonable price. 
Ends reinforced with steel caps. held in place by spurs. 
No Nails—No Screws 
Pronounced “The Best” by master mechanics, 
wherever used 
| Manufactured by : 
| GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORPORATION = 
| East Greenwich, R. I. Pat. Applied for 


W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 










EDWARD JEFFERSON 
WORSTED MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


that it is impossible to refute the neces- 
sity for this action on any kind of an 
economic basis. 
Confidence in Future 

However disappointing worsteds may 
have been to date, and even in view of 
what seems to be the inevitable shutdown 
of a number of mills, merchants in the 
piece goods selling market continue con- 
fident that it is only a matter of time 
before the situation works itself out sat- 
isfactorily. The mills’ situation is im- 
pregnable; their prices are on a basis 
much below that consistent with present 
wool values, and no lengthening of in- 
activity can change this. The quantity 
of goods which can be made from cheap 
wools is not large, and appreciable ad- 
vances in prices are inescapable when 
these goods have been taken from the 
market. 

Some Cassimeres Taken Well 

Woolens dominate at the moment, and 
price considerations will probably en- 
able them to hold this position Lines 
of well known cassimeres have been sold 
for three months of the fall season, as 
far ahead as mills are willing to go at 
present prices. It is instanced that one 
line of cassimeres priced at 7¥%c. above 
the corresponding figure last year is 
being takes in good quantities. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

The American Woolen Co. at the 
close of business last week announced 
the withdrawal of all fall lines in its 
Department 3, Divisions A and C, com- 
prising the product of 30 mills. These 
goods are said to be sold through Oct. 1. 
Twenty-two of the mills affected are 
understood to be running exclusively on 
men’s wear, the others operating in part 

full time on women’s wear, coatings 
and suitings. The men’s wear goods 
are understood to consist principally of 
overcoatings and woolen suitings. 

Jocular reference is made to the ap- 
parent tendency toward a return to the 
days of Adam, in the matter of clothing. 
From the condition of the worsted mar- 
ket it is possible to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the consumer will do with- 
out clothing for fall, and there are those 
in the trade who are wondering if this 
is what President Harding meant by his 
famous phrase: “ Return to normalcy.” 

Herbert Lawton & Co. have sold up 
and withdrawn their line of Congress 
Mills’ fancy back overcoatings, which 
was opened at $2 

Charter has been granted in Rhode 
Island to the Guerin Mills, Inc., com- 
pleting the consolidation of the Guerin 
mills \n authorized capitalization of 
$8,000,000 is provided for. There is no 
change of ownership of any of the mills 
Details of this consolidation have been 
published in these columns. 

The Worumbo Co. has sold up its 
lines of overcoatings for fall. This an- 
nouncement has been anticipated, as it 
has been known generally that business 
hooked by this company has been heavy 
since the first dav of the opening. It 
is especially significant that the highest 
priced line on the market should be 
withdrawn when there are still some 
doubters as to the volume of business 
done on overcoatings. 

Glazier & Cummings have opened 
Lawrence Keegan Co. cassimeres at 
prices ranging from $1.20 to $1.32% net, 
and Glazier Manufacturing Co. cassi- 
meres at $1.70 to $1.85 net. 

Arthur G. Meyer & Co. have opened 
Jamestown Worsted Mills clear finished 
fancy worsteds at prices ranging from 
$2.37%4 regular to $2.42% regular; 
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The World’s Largest Textile 
Corporation Uses 


HARDY BRUSHES 


—a safe guaranty of their 
dependability. 

Constructed by experts with 
the finest equipment available, 
these brushes are perfect in 
every detail and guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


Hardy Mill Baskets 


are of the same hi stand- 
ard of service; made for all 
tetxile mill requirements. 


We will gladly send 
free of charge. a 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Andover, Mass. 


Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 
TALBOT MILLS 









frade Mark 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 


Dunn Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Velours 


Fancy Worsteds 


Piece Dyes 
BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 


Selling Agents 
New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 


Stands, Tool 
Cabinets, Pressed 
Steel Bench Legs, etc. 


Ask for Catalogue C 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. 


Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 
Philadelphia 
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BOX 
SHOOKS 


Oo 


Superior Quality 


“Crating material and 
lumber of all kinds. If 
you wish satisfactory 
service, prompt atten- 
tion and best material 
of its kind, send speci- 
fications and let us quote 
prices.” 


C. M. Wall © Son 
Sales Office 
Lexington - - N.C. 


Plants at 


Southmont, N.C. Thomasville, N C. 
Durham, N. C. 





The }“Anti-Pluvius” 


Non-Corrosive 


Puttyless Skylight 


All metal parts guaranteed 
absolutely against rust or 
| corrosion. 


Send for Catalogue 20-T 


The G. Drouvé Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 








BERS 
Tennessee 
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The Walke Box Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


{Manufacturers of 


Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


Jamestown mill finished worsteds, from 
$2.57%4 regular to $2.62% regular; Cen- 
tral Worsted Mills skein dyes at $2.62%4 
net to $2.67%4 net and Central mixtures 
at $3.12% to $3.17% net. 

T. Guerin & Co., Inc., on Thursday, 
opened fall lines at base prices as fol- 
lows: Montrose all-wool, wool and 
worsted fabrics; piece dyes and mix- 
tures, at $2.25 net to $3.60 net; D. Goff 
& Sons, all-wool, wool and wor- 
sted and all worsted fabrics, at $1.85 
net to $3.40 net. 

Allen R. Mitchell & Son are show- 
ing their lines of fancy worsted skein 
dyes and mixtures, from $2.80 to 
$3.37%4 net, and French backs priced 
around $3.87%4. 


——$__—_ 


Business News | 





Medart Patent Pulley Co. Becomes 
the Medart Company 


The name of the Medart Patent Ful- 
ley Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been changed 
to The Medart Company, effective Feb- 
ruary 20. This change was made in 
order more accurately to describe the 
scope of the organization, which was 
established in 1879 to manufacture the 
Medart patented steel rim pulley. Since 
that time the company has constantly 
broadened its range so that it now man- 
ufactures a complete line of cast iron 
and wood pulleys, friction clutches, rope 
drives, gears, sprockets, hangers and 
bearings, turned and polished steel 
shafting, also machines for turning, 
polishing, and straightening shafting 
and round metallic bars of all kinds, 
and other special machinery and equip- 
ment. Consequently the new name is 
not as misleading as the former title. 
The change is in name only and does 
not affect the ownership, policies or per- 
connel of the company. 


Walter R. Medart, son of one of the 
founders of the company, is president 
and treasurer, having acquired entire 
control and management after the death 
of the two founders. 


Eastman Co. Changes 


In order to strengthen its service, 
the Eastman Machine Co. has made 
two important changes in their branch 
offices. The New York office, which 
for several years was located at 816 
3roadway, has been moved to 835 
3roadway, where a considerably lar- 
ger amount of space is available to 
take care of the increased volume of 
business. The Rochester office has 
been moved from the Elwood Build- 
ing, 6 State Street, to 59 St. Paul St., 
a location which is in the center of 
the wholesale district. Charles Gar- 
son, who is well known in the market, 
will be in charge of the new office. 
Mr. Garson will also act as local dis- 
tributor of the Peth Pressing Pro- 
cess, which has been adopted by the 
large clothing manufacturers. Wade 
Stevenson, president and_ general 
manager of the Eastman Machine Co., 
reports that the demand for Eastman 
cutting machines has shown a marked 
increase throughout the country. The 
Eastman Machine Co. considers that 
the manufacturers are entitled to a 
prompt and efficient service in order 
that they can carry out the general 
movement toward the elimination of 
unnecessary costs and delays. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE BOX SHOOKS 


Inquiries From Textile Mills Given Prompt Attention 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


Especially designed to meet the requirements 
of the TEXTILE TRADE 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 


Pennsylvania Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1885 
Manufacturers of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 


WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 


19th and Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
English Cast Steel Pins, Circle Plows, Roller Covering, Roller Leather 





Electric Underdriven Hydro Extractors 


The Centrifugal with One Moving Part 










No couplings or clutches. Full freedom for loading 
BALL BEARINGS—EASY RUNNING 





ct Ee rCRrHEeR? VW ORK 
FueTCHeR WorKS 
; ” Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
3 = Glenwood Ave.-2d St. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
SALES AGENTS: 
THOMAS B. WHITTED R. R. STREET & CO. 
Realty Bidg., Chartotte, N. C. 28 N. Clinton St., Chicago, IL 


HURRICANE ENGINEERING CO., 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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If you do not find 
what you want 


_ in the Textile Clearing House 
_ department of TEXTILE WorLD 
then advertise for it. 
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An Ever- 
Lasting 
Spool — 


Cheapest in 
the Long Run 





FIG. 1. LESTERSHIRE Who pays the biggest dividends, 
FIBRE HEAD SPOOL the man who looks only for the lowest first 
cost or the man who buys his spools on the 
basis of lowest cost per M per year? 


Lestershire Fibre Head Spools are more than mere supplies that are soon 
worn out and thrown away. These superior spools have a long life that makes 
them permanent fixtures of the mill. 


The heads are of vulcanized hard rag fibre and are put on the barrel by our 


own exclusive process (patented) — be 

they are ceaiamman to stay on (see Valcaniwed onan a Sevelind. ~~ 
Fig. 2). A bushing of hard, well- 
seasoned dogwood eliminates the 
tremendous wear that so quickly 
ends the ordinary spool. 


Note the added traverse with cor- 
responding increase in yardage—an 
important feature of this spool. 





If you haven't tried Lestershire, 
you haven't tried fibre heads. 


Construction of Lestershire 
Fibre Head Spools 
Fig 2 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


13-21 Park Row, New York 
Bobbins, Mill Spools, Shafts, Swifts 
Factory at Johnson City, N. Y. 








Manufacturers of the following 
- Machines 


= COTTON MACHINERY 
j Opening Drawing Frames E 
= Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing Spinning Frames = 
Picking Spoolers E a 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters f 1 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels ; 
Ribbe mn Lap Machines Quillers 


Cr ing Machines 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 


Revolving Flat Cars 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
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Wi Vs Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 
a WOOLEN MACHINERY = 
Card Feeds Condensers ] 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames A 
i E j 
WORSTED MACHINERY = 
fe | 
i Cone Roving Frames : =4 
RT sa nr RR ; = | 
Descriptive Catalogues Sent on Application = 








MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


“Ast F Fl. J~ =i DLEyMASS: U: . 
Sires aeup ee doap pits Jie 
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European Agent—American Textile Machinery Corp. 
47 Avenue de L’opera, Paris, France. 
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Wentworth 


DOUBLE DUTY TRAVELERS 


Lasts Longer, Makes Stronger Yarn, Runs Clear, Preserve 


THE SPINNING RING 


The Greatest Improvement Entering the Spinning 
Room Since the Advent of the 


HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


AMERICAN 
MADE IN NATIONAL 
STANDARD WILSON 
BRANDS HICKS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





Basic Domestic and Foreign Patents Pending 
i Your Spinning Is Not Perfect We Can Improve It 


ee ee —S ee = 


t 7 ‘Manufactured Only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. © PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Southern Representatives 
ce D. TAYLOR, Gaffney, S. C. C. D. PEASELEY, Charlotte, N. C. 















BOX LOOMS 
Ginghams, Shoche Plaids 


CROMPTON @& KNOWLES 


AUTOMATIC 
Box Looms Weave the Best Fabrics 


They increase production per 
weaving unit. 





They increase number of looms 
per weaver. 


They, therefore, decrease the 
number of houses 
necessary in the mill village. 


CROMPTON @® KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


Providence, R.I. Worcester, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 




























AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORP. 
47 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France 
Representatives for Continental Europe 
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COTTON GOODS 





MARKETS 








Export Buying Small, 
With No New Features 


No Forced Sale of Goods in Havana 
Warehouses, It Is Understood—Gen- 
eral Liquidation Still in Progress 


A small, steady, miscellaneous busi- 
ness is being done in cotton goods for 
export to a variety of markets, but 
volume business is lacking, and there 
are no outstanding features in the sit- 
uation. The same series of unstable 
conditions that existed last year is pre- 
venting the development of large’ buy- 
ing at the present time. The weak 
market for domestic goods is naturally 
not exercising a desirable influence on 
export buyers; despite the indications 
of firmness in gray goods prices which 
started last week, it is stated that bids 
for any volume of goods at slightly 
below current quotations would find 
many takers among mills. 


Sudden Improvement Not Expected 

There is no sudden revival or over- 
night decided improvement possible in 
the export business. Liquidation of 
goods in many countries has still a con- 
siderable way to go before stocks are 
cleared up; credits are anything but 
right, and a stable domestic market 
must be established before a healthy 
situation can be looked for in exports. 
Men of long experience in foreign trade 
are unanimously looking for a year of 
cautious operations, as much a result 
of the attitude of the seller as that of 
the buyer. Predictions are difficult, but 
it is the opinion of well-informed fac- 
tors in the trade that the volume in 
yards of this year’s business in all 
classes of goods will be about the same 
as that for 1921. 

Cuba Still a Puzzle 

Nothing in the way of an official 
statement can be obtained regarding the 
Cuban situation. Members of the com- 
mittee of dry goods men who recently 
returned from a personal investigation 
of several weeks’ duration in Havana 
refuse to discuss the matter for pub- 
lication. This situation, like that in 
many other markets, is complicated by 
a number of different elements, which 


make it difficult.to analyze. The prob- 
lem of discovering just what percent- 
age of the large stocks held in ware- 


houses in Havana are cotton goods, and 


then determining how much of these 
are of American manufacture, is in it- 
self large enough to cause much trou- 


WI 


e. While it cannot be stated officially, 
is understood that satisfactory as- 
have been received from the 

that there will be 
no forced sale of cotton goods now held 
n warehouses in Alavana, as has been 
threatened the meantime, houses 
which are operating independently of 
the committee are proceeding individ- 
make settlements with Cuban 


surances 


iban Government 


In 


ually to 
reditors wherever possible. 


Forced Sale in Colombia 


The s nothing new reported from 
china, India, or the Near East, and 
w business from these large mar- 
ets has vet to devel] p The situation 
Colombia is disordered by the fact 
that native mills are theatening decided 


reductions on the prices of their goods, 


-ufactured 





COMPARATIVE QUOTATIONS 


Spot cotton, New York 
Print cloths: 

27 ~-in., 64x60, 

3814-in., 64x60, 

39 -in., 68x72, 

39 -in., 72x76, 


36 
36 
37 


-in., 48x48, 
-in., 48x48, 4 3 


Pajama checks: 


3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd... 
361%4-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 

Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 
Tights. BLOB < cece cess 
Standard Prints re 
Standard Staple Ginghams 


and also by the fact that a forced sale 
of some 10,000 packages of cotton goods 
is to be held there in the near future. 
So far as colored goods are concerned 
Santo Domingo is not expected to be 
much of a factor this year because of 
the appreciable stocks held there; Chile 
is inactive, and the Argentine, which 
has been a good customer, is extremely 
quiet at the moment, though prospects 


there are considered bright in some 


quarters. Goods are going steadily to 
Manila and Australia, but volume is 
lacking. Fair-sized orders are expected 


in the next few months from the Cen- 
tral American republics; internal trou- 
bles in Guatemala are not expected to 
have any serious effect upon buying 


Unsettled Conditions 
in British Cotton Trade 





Signs of Better Tone—Need for Lower 
Charges—Prices Obtainable for Goods 
Are Unsatisfactory 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 
MANCHESTER, ENG., Feb. 2.—Although 
there has been no distinct improvement 
in the market the tone in certain quar- 
ters has been rather better than last 
week. There is still some nervousness 
as to the future level of values, but 
there has been less disposition to sell 


raw cotton, and during the last day or 


two prices have been firmer. It is be- 
lieved in some directions that a fair 
business is waiting to be done in man- 


goods immediately 
greater stability in values. If a broad 
view of the situation, however, is taken, 
the general outlook remains uncertain, 
and there is. still 
the world, which 
enterprise and prevents a rey 
ternational 


there is 


extensive turmoil 


throughout dampens 


trade 
and another. 


betwei n one 


It cannot be emphasized 


MANCHESTER CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Feb. 21 
WORLD)—Market for cottons 


large inquiry. 
ally in bleaching descriptions. 
more sales, 
rates are maintained. 


Extensive cloth business for China noted, especl- 


Freer operations expected to continue if raw cotton 
Yarns are dearer and turnover is larger. 


Feb. 23 


Feb. 16. 
17.90c. 





too frequently that the great need in 
Lancashire is abiilty to place goods on 
a cheaper basis in distributing centers 
abroad. Charges of one kind and an- 
other still much dearer than in pre 
war times, and regret has been expressed 
this week that it has not been possible 
for employers in the dyeing, printing 
and bleaching industries to make a | 
reduction in 
nounced. 

It is well known that finishing costs 
in several European countries are much 
cheaper than in Lancashire, and goods 
are being shipped in the gray 
which formerly were exported after 
certain processes had been gone through 
However, although the development is 
not rapid, charges are on the down- 
ward trend, but much more will have to 
be done in this connection before Great 
Britain can get back the volume of 
trade which prevailed in 1913. The rates 
accepted this week for yarn and cloth 
have been extremely poor and it seems 
impossible for producers to obtain suf- 
ficient contracts to to 
a stiffer front to customers. The big 
curtailment of production, however, 
must tell in the long run, and create a 
shortage of supplies. Apart from the 
textile machinery section, the engineer 
ing trades remain 


are 


ng- 


ge! 


prices than that an 


State 


be able present 


quiet. Coal prices 
continue to favor buyers. 
Yarns Continue Irregular 
The downward movement in yarn 


prices has to some extent been arrested, 
but spinners have experienced much dif 


ficulty in securing more money in 


syn 
pathy with the advance during the last 
day or two in the raw material. De 


spite the extensive stoppages, supplies 
of most counts and qualities are plenti 
ful, and offers for lots of any quan 


tity have been scarce 


Home 


American descriptions have 


users of 
been con- 
tent to purchase retail lines, chiefly out 


) 
(Continued on page Oo 
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is firmer and more active with 


to 


India demand improving and 


Cotton Forces Gray 


Goods Prices Higher 


Business This Week Spotty—Certain Con- 
structions Active, Others Impossible 
to Sell—Finished Goods Dull 
The rise in cotton, at mid- 
week amounted to 200 points 
over a period of two wecks, has stimu- 
lated buying of certain constructions of 
sheetings and, to a slighter extent, of 
print cloths. Mills firmer in their 
asking prices, and on certain construc- 
tions have advanced 4c from last week. 
Finished goods as a class remain quiet, 
and so far as is apparent at this writing, 
have not benefitted particularly from 
the strength in the raw material market. 
Violent movements up and down such 
as have been witnessed since the first of 


which 
roughly 


are 


the year in the raw material are not con- 
ducive to the establishment of confi- 
dence, and are, in fact, a decided factor 


in further unsettling the attitude of the 
jobber toward current prices 
Narrow Goods Very Active 
\ctivity in gray goods has centered 


largely on certain constructions, notably 
those used by the bag trade, which has 
been the big operator during the last ten 


days It has been 


particularly notice- 
able on narrow goods, 27-inch 64x60s 
having been sold in large quantities; 
they were firm at mid-week at 534c, an 
advance of %4c from the close of last 
week. On 80 squares business was done 


at 10'%c on Monday, but on Tuesday cer- 
tain mills holding firm at 10%c. 
On 6.15-yard sheetings, March delivery 
can be obtained at 6'4c, but 6%c is being 
asked for April. Following the sale of 
1,000,000 yards of 48-square four-yard 
goods at 734c last week, 8c was asked 
by most mills early this week. For 3l- 
inch 48x48 5 yards, 6'4c was taken last 
week, but April sold 


Tuesday for 634c. 


were 


goods were on 
Percale Improvement Not Violent 
Despite the increased business said to 
have been booked following the reduc- 
tions announced two weeks ago on per- 
cales, it is understood that the volume of 
business has not been increased suffi- 
ciently to bring printeres into the gray 
goods market. Converters have bought, 
but not particularly freely. All lines of 
bleached goods 


are moving slowly, cot- 
ton blankets have slowed up, narrow 
napped goods have not done well and 


prices on certain lines are still to be 
named. Denims and other standard col- 
ored goods have not been active. 
hams remain in a class by 


Ging- 
themselves as 
one fabric on which satisfactory orders 
have been booked generally through the 
market 
Curtailment in New England 

News of the strike in progress in New 

England is 


and 


confined mostly to 


nots 


small 
disturbances, and 
been made on 


similar no 
the 


Curtail- 


great gress has 


surface toward a settlement 
ment has been announced by several 
large mills not affected by the strike, 
the result of disappointing business re- 
the last month. Fall River 
Bedford and Lawren ur’ 


eived during 
New 
watching the progress of events 
Hampshire 


losely 
n New 
Rhode Island, and re- 
these large centers is ex- 
the middle of the year. 
not apparently by 


and 
ductions in 
pected before 


Buyers are alarmed 
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MORE THAN 20,000 


VARIABLE SPEED 
“Sit TRANSMISSIONS 


have been manufactured and sold since 1898 


HULLAC ON 





. large percentage of them are being used by progressive 
textile mills all over the country who have learned to value 
“THE REEVES” Transmission as indispensable for 
juality and quantity production. 

\s a variable speed device, in point of reliability, sensitive- 
ness of control, compactness and efficiency, “ THE 
REEVES” Variable Speed Transmission has proven its 
true worth 


Recent improvements have been made in the construction of “ THE 

REEVES " Transmission, such as: Two keys, full length of shafts between 

boxes ; longer disc hubs, larger roller thrust bearings, ete., all of which 

tend to add wonderfully to the life and efficiency of the Transmission. 
Send for new 52-page Catalog T 29 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


e 


i 





3 Eastern Representatives 
= Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 119 W. Fortieth St... New York City 
= Watkins Engineering Supply Co., 177 High St., Boston 
NAAM TTT 


60”x60" Double Finisher Card 


D. & F. Tape Condenser 360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 


ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 


SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 
GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 


NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 


FEARNOUGHT PICKERS 


SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 


PRINCIPLE 
FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBIN 


WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC. 


WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


Write for Catalogues 


p TIWTIUVLLQHTHLH LTE 
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only 
speed varying 
device with 
245 years seri 
ice record. 


iit 


LULU 
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Complete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., INC. 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY 
Intermediate Pickers Drawing Frames 
Finisher Pickers Slubbers 
Thread Extractors Intermediate Frames 
Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames 
Revolving Top Flat Jack Frames 


Cards - 


FALES '& JENKS MACHINE COMPANY } 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn 


EASTON 4& BURNHAM MACHINE’ ,COMPANY 

PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 

WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
Spoolers Reels Spindles 
Beam Warpers Doublers for 
Ball Warpers Banding Machines Cotton and 
Skein Winders Card Grinders Silk 
SELLING AGENTS 


J. H. Windle, Northern States and Export 
J. H. Mayes, Southern States 


Conveyers 
Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickefs 


Woonsocket, R. 2. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 


Chinchilla Machines 


0 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
and Crabbing Machines 


D.R.KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


New England Representative 
PETER JOHNSON 
No. Scituate, R. F. D. No. 1, R. I. 
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Cotton Goods Markets—Continued 


1y possible shortage of goods as the New England mills, their advantage in 


sult of reduced operations. 
Boom Not Desired 

Predicting the course of the cotton 
arket has been given up as a hopeless 
»b by the majority. It would be no 
<aggeration to say that there are more 
ssimists in the market to-day than at 
ny time since the first of the year, and 
t there are those who have wagered on 
le cotton by July 1. Predictions of a 
1ortage of 2,000,000 bales have been 
ade in the Senate this week, and some 
actors in the market apparently look 


Cotton Consumption and Exports 


“eet 1916-1917 [1917-1918 | 1916-1919|1919-1920 [1920-1921 1921-1922 [oe 


1000 


900 


800 
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r something of the kind. Conservative 
merchants, however, deprecate the up- 
ward movement in the staple, feeling 
hat a boom will create several months 
f good business in cotton goods, fol- 

wed by another six months of depres- 

yn; whereas a stable market around 

5 to 16c would produce fair steady 

isiness and normal progress toward 

althy trade. 

However gloomy the outlook may be 

certain quarters, it is not amiss to 

int out that the fundamentals at this 

me are far healthier than they were a 

ar ago, and business was done in 1921. 

would not be a surprise to close stu- 
ents of the market if the first two 

onths of 1922 mark the dark period 
fore the dawn of better times, and the 
irkest to be experienced this year. 





Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


Converse & Co. advanced prices on 
ieetings %4c. a yard on Monday. 

A very spotty situation on sheetings 
d print cloths is caused by an ac- 
e demand for certain constructions, 
irticularly those used by the bag trade, 
id the impossibility of selling other 
structions, almost regardless of the 
neessions mills have been willing to 
ake. 

The situation as a whole is not as bad 
3 it has been painted. Mills in the 
uth, with the exception of some spin- 
‘rs and a few sheeting plants, are run- 
ng full time. Their goods, as a class, 
ave been sold better than those of 





the matter of production costs naturally 
having its effect. 

At the first meeting of creditors of 
Childs & Joseph, cotton goods ex- 
porters, held this week before Referee 
John J. Townsend, attorneys for the 
petitioning creditors, and Herman G. 
Eggers, receiver, stated that there 
were practically no assets to meet the un- 
secured claims. Total indebtedness was 
given as approximately $9,000,000, and 
it is said that even secured claims will 
not be paid in full, but will realize 





JANUARY 
475,910 
yi \ 











about 75 per cent. Mr. Eggers was 
elected as trustee of the firm estate. 

The current situation in finished 
goods has been aptly compared to a 
poker game between extremely well 
versed players. Neither contestant is 
bluffing, both have good cards in their 
hands, and each is willing to continue 
to bet on his own hand. 

Pollyana optimism has no place in 
the cotton goods business (or in any 
other business, for that matter), but it 
is not amiss to point out that this 
country is just as inclined to overstay 
its depressions as it is its bull move- 
ments. There are those in the market 
who feel that buyers are artificially 
extending the period of depression, 
just as they artificially extended the 
period of inflation following the war. 

Liquid money is the final answer to 
the question of the real condition of 
any country, and call money at 4 to 
44 per cent is ample answer so far 
as these United States are concerned. 

Predictions are not lacking of an- 
other “boom” to start about the mid- 
dle of this year. Such a movement, 
certain to have its violent reaction, is 
not wanted by conservative mer- 
chants, who fee! that it can be 
avoided by the steady purchase of 
normal requirements of goods. Con- 
tinuance of present buying policies, 
it is felt, will do much to contribute 
to radical price movements later in 
the year, which will be of serious 
concern to all factors in the distribu- 
tion of merchandise to the consumer. 
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“BRETTON” 
MINEROL “F” 


For 
Cotton Print Goods 


“It prevents foaming in the color box’’ 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
80 South Street, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 





L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


FinancejAccounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 






CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 






ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


SAIL WIDE ARMY 


BALING PRESS 


(Knuckle Joint) 








290 Broadway NEW YORK 
























Brush Works Tons ta 
WORCESTER, MASS. a 
Durable 





Let us tell you 
more about them 
Dunning and Boschert 

Press Co. Inc. 


338 West Water Street 
Syracuse New Yor 


Established 1872 


MILL and MACHINE 


BRUSHES 
for Cotton, Vioolen and Silk Mills 


Brushes Repaired 
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For Testing 
Hosiery and 


Knit Goods 


as well as for testing 
every other kind of tex- 
tile goods and _ fabrics, 
manufacturers use the 
Mullen standard test, 
which measures strength 
to the exact point of 
BURSTING. 


THE 
JUMBO MULLEN TESTER 


writes one knitted goods manu 
facturer is particularly service 
able in testing the knitted 
fabric both before and after 
he different processes, and we 
likewise find it of value in com 
paring the strengt] 


yar! 


Write for full particulars 
to Dept. EB 


B. F. Perkins & Son 


Incorporated 


HOLYOKE MASS. 









Wite fot tock 
" Entrance To Better Knowledge 
On Handling Mlethods” 


STANDARD CONVEYOR @- 


NORTH SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA- 






A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL' SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 








STRUCTURAL STEEL | 
AND IRON 
For Every Building Purpose 
THE WILSON COMPANY 
Building Department 
Greenville, S. C. 


TEXTILE MILLS 


Now offer an 


OPPORTUNITY 


Branch Office, 213 Latta Arcade Particulars on Request 
Charlotte, N. 
——_ M. H. WILDES & CO. 
Ce e » of Mi S i Incorporated 
omplete Line = lill Supplies 30 State Street, Boston 










SEVERAL SOUTHERN 


EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT 
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Financial 


| Strength Displayed 
by Textile Stocks 


Unsettled Labor Situation and Poor Cur- 

rent Business Exert Little Influence 

Upon Share Values 

Boston.—The increased strength dis- 
played by listed textile shares is par- 
tially a sympathetic effect of the gen- 
eral improvement in _ industrial se- 
curities, but more largely due to the 
feeling that wage and price readjust- 
ments in this branch of the industry 
are nearly completed, and that this 
cannot fail to be followed by a steady 
expansion of business with a resultant 
ultimate increase in net profits. The 
closing of many New England plants 
as a result of strikes and look-outs is 
recognized as a temporary condition, 
and one that is likely ultimately to 
strengthen the yarn and goods markets 
through a reduction of stocks in the 
hands of mills and distributors. AI- 
though current business in most lines 
of textiles remains dull, mill men and 
investors in textile securities believe 
that the longer demand is delayed the 
stronger will it ultimately make the 
situation from the sellers’ standpoint. 
Incidentally, easier money rates are 
aiding mill financing, and are one of 
the factors that are confidently ex- 
pected to stimulate buying on a broad- 
er scale. Advancing cotton prices and 
comparatively steady wool values are 
also encouraging factors. 

Security Values Harden 

Excepting for a broadened demand, 
comparatively small offerings and a 
continued hardening of values there 
has been no strikingly new develop- 
ment in the private or public transac- 
tions in textile shares. Among the 
listed securities American Woolen and 
Amoskeag issues have shown marked 
strength during the week, while Pacific 
remains unchanged at 168. American 
Woolen common has advanced 2 
points to 8554, and has sold during 
the week as high as 86; the preferred 
is up one-half point to a new high 
for this year of 105. Amoskeag com- 
mon shows a net advance for the week 
of 4% points to 112%, and the preferred 
is up 1 point to 84. International Cot- 
ton Mills preferred has sold ex divi- 
dend in a small way at 75™%4, as com- 
pared with a high last week of 78 with 
dividend on. A few sales of Consol 
idated Textile common are 
13% 

Losses of Tire Companies on Fabric 

The tremendous inventory 
suffered by automobile tire manufac- 
turers as a result of the radical shrink 
age in fabric values during the last 
half of 1920 and the first six months of 
1921 were a chief cause of the finan- 
|cial difficulties of and the nar- 
| row escape of others. In the case of 
| Goodyear _ their were com- 
| Pounded to some extent by commit- 
|ment for raw cotton. The preliminary 
|report of the United States Rubber 
| Co. is one of the best that has been 


noted at 


losses 


some 


losse ~ 


$164,000 000 


TH int + 
rhe interes 


the report for cotton spinners and 


manufacturers 


|made public bv anv of the large tire 
companies, indicating that they have 
ut inventories to the bone and ar 
then able to show small net profit 
of $470,817 on net sales of over 


ing part of 


catering to the tire 
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Markets 


trade is contained in the following ex- 


cerpts from the report of chairman 
C. B. Seger of the board of directors: 

“In the case of raw materials and 
supplies the inventories as of Dec. 31, 
1920, were written down to what were 
then considered fair market prices. 
This write-off proved to be ample as to 
all commodities except cotton fabrics. 
At that time there was no real market 
for cotton fabrics, and it was neces- 
sary to rely upon the best informa- 
tion available. On this basis inven- 
tories of cotton fabrics were written 
down $6,425,000 as of Dec. 31, 1920, 
which amount was charged against 
reserves previously created, and in ad- 
dition $6,000,000 was appropriated 
from the net surplus for the year 1920 
and set aside as a reserve for contin- 
gencies. 

“Throughout the year 1921 the 
market for cotton fabrics was demoral- 
ized. On the basis of replacement 
values during 1921, it was found nec- 
essary to use the reserve of $6,000,000 
and to make a further adjustment 
amounting to $6,775,000 which was 
charged against corporate surplus, as 
being definitely allocated to 1920. 

“Total inventories as of Dec. 31, 
1921, amounted to $76,691,777, as com- 
pared with $123,503,030 as of the first 
of the year, a reduction of $46,811,254, 
or 37.90% 

“As of Dec. 31, 1920, the contractual 
liabilities of the nature referred to, 
principally for cotton fabrics, 

(Continued on page 88) 





Few Transactions Recorded 





Financial Statements Show Some New 
Bedford Mills Made Money 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Another dull 
week is reported by brokers in the mill 
share market, although inquiry has been 
stronger than for several weeks, interest 
being shown by out-of-town investors. 
The excellent showing made by some of 
the corporations, as shown in the finan- 
cial statements issued during the week, 
has had the effect of strengthening a 
number of stocks. Three of the balance 
sheets just made public showing that in 
addition to earning their dividends, these 
plants also added to the net surplus of 


quick assets over liabilities, reflecting 
great credit on. the various manage- 
ments for the manner in which they 


have weathered the adverse conditions 


confronting them during 1921. 

Sharp Common Shows Slight Gain 

Sharp, common, which is now bid 
somewhat firmly at 106, has gained two 
points since last week, the stock being 
held for 110. Sharp preferred lost one 
point in the bid price, being quoted at 
104, while the asking price of 108 has 
been withdrawn from the list Dart- 
mouth, common, after remaining at 280 
as the asking 
weakened ten 


price for several weeks, 
points to 270, although 
the bid price remains unchanged at 250, 

within ten points of its best selling 
pri ( last vear Dartmouth pre- 
ferred strengthened two points to 8& 
hid, which equals the top price at which 

sold in 1921 

Beacon preferred is up half a point t 
93 bid, with an asking price of 97, twe 
points higher than its best selling price of 
last year. Kilburn bid price is down five 
points to 215, although the asking price 
remains the same, at 230. Nonquitt 
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The Attention of Manufacturers 
Is Invited to Our New 
Model K — 


Producing a fabric without lines, 
using a latch needle, permitting speed 
of production, the making of heavy 
heels and toes and perfect plaiting. 


Increased width of top and a greatly | 
pronounced loose course for looping | 
are features of great value. 





Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York 
Hamilton Charlotte Paris Barcelona - Porto Milan 
nt. nC France Spain Portugal Italy 
Rio de Janeiro Buenos Aires Sydney Shanghai Osaka 
Brazi Argentina Australia China Japan 





KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Volume Business Is 
Lacking in Hosiery 


neertainty as to Mentions Demand Causes 
Trade to Look Forward to Revival 
of Silk Hosiery Call 
Speculation as to just when the de- 
and for silk hosiery will revive fur- 
shes selling agents food for thought 
the present time. In the absence of 
iy real trading of a volume nature the 
ller is naturally inclined to look for- 
ard to the future. Practica'ly every 
an in the trade is of the opinion that 
soon as the warme: »cather arrives 
heather stocking wiJ ». relegated 
the bureau drawer ana .he consumer 
ll return to the silk stocking with a 
d deal of satisfaction. 
Silks vs. Heathers 
Certain interesting arguments have 
sen in the various selling offices in 
trade, as to the real eccnomic good 
the silk stocking habit. A number 
men declare that in as much as a 
r of silk stockings will wear out a 
1d deal quicker than a pair of heath- 
it would be better from the manu- 


turers’ standpoint if silk stockings 
re to be worn exclusively. On the 
hand a number of sellers declare 
there is an unlimited opportunity 
the American manufacturer to 
ld up a good, stable business in high 


ide wool and silk mixtures. They 
that the consumer can be edu- 
ited up to a first class heather mix- 
as the proper stocking for winter 
early spring wear. In the minds of 
se men, the American manufacturer 
-sesses the necessary essentials to lay 
foundation for a permanent and 


lare 


ting industry in the production of 
lity heathers. That this branch of 
leavor furnishes the manufacturer 


th something more than a mere trifle 
the way of profit, is attested by the 

that mills making quality heathers 
showed, in the majority of 
profit. 


year 
s, a nice 
“ Dangerous Curve Ahead” 
lowever, several selling agents are 
ned to the opinion that the heather 
ue is running straight toward a 
pice. Manufacturers who were 
ing cotton, and silk hosiery, have 
ted making heathers. While there 
no real indications at hand that 
to a discontinuance of the heather 
ie for next fall, certain trade lead- 
feel that the increase in the produc- 
with its consequent large supply 
make for a price cutting campaign, 
disrupt the entire market. 
lready a few concerns are bringing 
‘dipped” goods that are priced 
- than certain lines which have had 
active sale up to date. If, later, 
rs decide to take in the cheaper 
in preference to the higher priced 
is selling agents feel that orders 


be regarded as 


no more worth 

the proverbial “scrap of paper.” 
Ss naturally makes for a_ good 
1 of umrest in the trade and it 


vith a good deal of satisfaction that 
rs will welcome back the demand 
the silk stocking, the sale of which 
be less speculative than heather. 
Real Business Lacking 
\s far as real business is concerned, 





the market is practically dormant. Buy- 
ers have enough goods on hand to start 
the season and the tendency on the part 
of all jobbers is to keep stock down to 
a minimum. Low-end goods are not 
selling and lisle and mercerized lines 
are also quiet. What little business is 
being done is taking place in the heather 
branch of the market. But as noted 
above sellers are not any too certain 
as to the exact status of this business. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


A certain well known selling agent is 
planning to bring out a silk and fibre 
stocking in a checker effect. This selling 


Sweaters Quiet 





Buyers Waiting for Stocks to Move Be- 
fore Placing More Orders 

The call for all lines of sweaters has 
fallen off to a considerable extent since 
last week. From all indications buyers 
feel that they have encugh stock to 
start the fall season, and as a result are 
waiting to see how goods are moving 


before they place any more volume 
orders for future delivery. Prices, 
however, are holding firm and despite 


the slackening of 
seems to be nothing 
eral price revision. 

Buyers are showing a fair amount of 


the demand, there 
to indicate any gen- 


The manner in which buyers are operating on heavyweight un- 
derwear for fall delivery has led a number of se lling agents to 
predict a repetition of the spring scramble for immediate deliv- 


eries. Unless buyers continue to trade in a manner that will per- 
mit of volume produce tion, there is a strong possibility ef a short- 


age of goods occurring for satisfactory shipment dates later on 
in the season. 


for 
tendency 


that the demand 
spring will develop a strong 
toward sport effects. 


agent declares 


Jacquard effects in silks 
brought out by several selli 
The new color, “ nude,” 
be popular with the 
certain selling 
promising 


being 
agents. 

is expected to 
buvers. 


are 


ing 


\lready 
have received 


this 


agents 
inquiries on color. 
and gold are two other 
selling agents expect to 
volume business on later 

While certain concerns report a fair 
demand for misses’ ribbed goods other 
sellers declare this class of 
absolutely dormant. 

A large up-town concern is disposing 
of a fairly large quantity of its full 
fashioned goods made by learners dur- 
ing the strike. A price of $10.50 
ing quoted on these goods, as 
$15.50 for the perfect goods. 

Buyers are reported to be looking for 
considerably lower prices on full fash- 
ioned goods, as a result of the weaken- 


Gray 
which 


colors 
do a 
in the season. 


hosiery is 


is be- 


against 


ing the raw material market. Full- 
fashioned goods around $15.00 is the 
level at which a number of buyers 


would be willing to operate. 


Hosiery Plant Sold 

The plant of the Delaware Hosiery 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., has 
been sold at auction to J. F. Rambo 
of Philadelphia for $46,000. The sale, 
which included real and personal prop- 
Wolcott. The building and equipment 
were valued at $100,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Manayunk Yarn 
Main Street, 


Pa.—The plant of the 

Mfg. Co., 4050-58 
Manayunk, manufacturing 
woolen carpet yarns, railroad waste, 
etc., which was announced to be of- 
fered at public sale, was 
withdrawn inasmuch as the property 
was sold at private sale for $25,000. 
The name of the purchaser has not been 
made known, pending the approval of 
the court. It is expected that the plant 
will be operated by the purchaser fol- 
lowing the approval of the sale. 


afterwards 





interest in bathing suits. 
are in demand, and higher priced gar- 
ments seem to be popular. The C 
fornia style suit for women is 
selling well 


High colors 


ali- 


bathing 


Brazil Trade Improved 


Tire Manufacturer Talks Encouragingly 
About Future Outlook 
Business conditions in Brazil show a 
gradual improvement and business men 
there feel that the 
turned, reports E. G. Wilmer president 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. on 
his return from a trip to that country 
“Our own business in Brazil is better 

to-day than it has ever been” he said. 

“ The first six months of 1920 wre the 
bumper months in the tire industry, 
marked by a distinct falling off in the 
latter half of the year. We entered 1921 
in the back wash of this slump and with 
the additional handicap that dealers’ 
shelves in most cases were overstocked, 
and that overstock had to be absorbed. 
This restricted tire production during 
1921, but by the end of that year, in spite 
of the inauspicious beginning, and the 
heavy volume of business during half of 
1920, we had caught up with our total 
figures for that year in sales to dealers, 
and ended with larger 
consumers tires 
reached before 


corner has been 


sales in units of 


than we had. ever 


“That curve is still headed upward, 
not sensationally, but sufficiently to in 
dicate that the manufacturer who can 


keep his costs down and his quality up 
may hope for satisfactory business dur 
ing the coming year 

The fact that tire costs to-day are 
lower than they have ever been in the 
history of the country, despite the fact 
that they are giving twice the mileag: 
that they were a vears ago, is a 
further factor in wider usage of auto 
mobiles, for this fact gives assurance t 
the buyer of tires that he is getting a 
bigger value for his money than he has 
ever had, and is getting full benefit of 
lowered material 
duction efficiency, 
omy management 


few 


prices, increased pro- 
and every wise econ- 
can bring to its task. 


Underwear Market 
Has Quiet Week 
Buyers Combing the Market for Imme- 


diate Deliveries on Spring Goods— 


Fall Lines Quiet 


With the exception otf a 

ow demand for lightweight goods 
immediate delivery the underwear mai 
ket is dormant. From all appearances, 
t would seem as though jobbers had 
placed the bulk their orders for their 
mmediate fall requirements The 


opinion prevails in buying quarters that 


prices are due to go lower later on 1 
the season. However, selling agents are 
holding firm to initial levels, and there 
seems to be nothing in the 1 

: ; 
warrant a further downwat vision 
in manufacturers’ quotations B 
are operating in an extremel 


this time of the vea 
quiet, the 
exceptionally pri 


and while 
usually 


way, 
present dull 
nounced. 


Underestimated Demand 
It is evident by the 


manner in wh 
certain jobbers are searching the mar- 
ket for immediate deliveries on sprit 
goods that they did not prot rly gauge 
the extent of the demand 
ported that a number of j rs have 
sold short on spring goods Wh 
ever the cause for the instant e- 
mand, the fact remains that 


unable to 
“at once” shit 


rule, are supply 
pments. The 


if manufacturers are well 


lightweight goods, and whil nall 
orders are being accepted ling de- 
liveries may be spread ove a period 
of three months, buyers are not meeting 
with any great amount of success 
having their delivery demands com- 
plied with. The spring season in the 
aggregate has been fairly satisfact 
to mills. Of course, the main handi- 
cap has been the manner in which buy- 
ers have placed their orders 

To a large extent the manufacturer 
depends on volume production make 
his profit. The tardiness of the jobber 
in coming forward earlier in i sea- 
son to place sizable orders has made 
for a curtailed production in the mills. 
The spring business, in the main, has 
been an exchange of an old dollar for 
a new one. Certain mills making low- 
end goods were more fortunate in re- 
gard to getting large initial orders, and 
as a result were able to run or wider 
production basis 

Fall Lines Quiet 

Heavyweight lines are not moving in 
any sizable volume. In fact, several 
concerns reported that buying had come 
to a virtual standstill. Certain selling 
agents returned this week the 
West, report that jobbers ar n po- 
sition to buy ther until they are cer- 
tain they are going to enjo good 
sale on the goods on hand. Further- 
more these sellers report that there was 


a wave of discontent at present prices 


throughout the West Jobl claim 
that the raw market is due to go 
off, with the result that underw will 
be priced lower later on in the season. 
This opinion, however, is not accord 
vith the best belief in the selling trade. 
Sellers point out that from all present 
indications tton will maintain its 
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The Wildman 
Ribbing Machine 


The two-speed drive of The 
Wildman Ribbing Machine 
will materially increase your 
production of superior tops 
for ladies’ hose and men’s 


half hose. 


Our two-speed drive and 
Dogless Attachment are only 
two of the many superiorities 
that account for the high 
reputation of Wildman Rib- 
bing Machines for ensuring 
efficiency, economy and 
quality. 
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PS 


On request we will send the 
“ Wildman Ribbing Machine 
Catalogue” giving detailed 
tllustrations and descriptions 
of every important part of the 
machine. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


resent level at least, and therefore they 
an see no ground for the buyers’ argu- 
nent regarding lower prices. 





Underwear Trade Notes 


From all indications jobbers will carry 
n their fall business in the same man- 
ier as they did on lightweights. The 
endency appears to be to buy sparingly 
ind often rather than place any real 
olume orders for future delivery. 

A certain selling agent who recently 
returned from the West reports he was 
unable to sell a bill of goods to one of 
is regular customers. The jobber, ac- 
cording to the seller, intends to get his 
stock pared down to a minimum before 
proceeding any further on future de- 
livery orders. 

John J. Quinlan, selling agent of 
swéaters and fancy knit goods, has taken 
arger quarters on the fourth floor, 350 
Broadway. 

The Clift & Fraser Corp., 350 Broad- 
way, have taken larger quarters at the 
same address. This concern is now lo- 
cated on the fourth floor. 

Manufacturers of low-end cotton 
heavyweights report that buyers have 
laced about 35 to 40 per cent. of their 
ice requirements. 

The reduction of wages in several un- 
lerwear mills in New York State is one 
reason for the low prices being quoted 
n heavyweight goods for fall delivery. 

Just at the present time price com- 
petition is not so keen. But when sellers 
start their regular drive for re-orders 
t would not be surprising to see strong 
ompetition along this line develop. 


Strong Close of London Sales 





Slight Irregularity Mostly Recovered— 
U. S. A. Buys Super Greasy Merinos 


From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, Enc., Feb. 3.—The first se- 
ries of London sales for the present 
year closed yesterday. Altogether 192,- 
(00 bales were offered, of which 183,000 
bales were sold. Of this amount, 113,- 
000 bales were taken by the home trade, 
68,000 bales for the Continent, and 2,000 
bales for the United States. 

In view of the heavy offerings, the 
sale has been a satisfactory one. Fol- 
lowing on the substantial advance on 
the opening day, there was an expan- 
sion in competition toward the middle 

the sales, and at one time superior 
creasy merinos were 10 per cent above 
pening rates. Toward the close of the 
iles, however, slight irregularity oc- 
urred, but most of this was recovered, 
ind values closed on a par with open- 

g rates for most qualities, and slight 

ove for best merinos. 

Compared with December closing 

tes, scoured merinos were 10 per cent 

gher, the offerings being plentiful. 
reasy merinos were 15 per cent higher 

r spinners’ types, and fully 20 per 

nt higher for topmakers’ wools and 

‘ces. American operators picked up 

me of the best greasy merinos, par- 

ularly Victorians, at high prices. 
ape wools were in rather poor condi- 
yn, but snow whites registered an ad- 

ince of 10 per cent, and greasies 10 

15 per cent. Some of the B. A. W. 
A. stocks of South African old clip 
ols were offered, sold well at these 


rices, 
Fine crossbreds were only just up 
the opening level, and about 15 per 
nt above December rates. Medium 


crossbreds were 10 to 15 per cent 
higher, coarse 5 per cent higher. There 
was a consistent demand for greasy 
crossbreds from Yorkshire, and French 
and German buyers showed more dis- 
position to operate as the series 
progressed. Slipes and scoureds were 
10 per cent better than in December, 
the demand improving. 

The next sales commences on March 
7, when about 200,000 bales will be of- 
fered. 


Many Bids on Army Worsteds 


Bids were opened Friday, Feb. 17 by 
the United States Army Quartermas- 
ter, Philadelphia, for furnishing 20,000 
yds. of 13 oz. O. D. serge, and 25,000 
yds. of 12 to 13 oz. O. D. gabardine. 
The following bids were offered on 
serge: Western Worsted Mills Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $3.17 per yd., delivery 
3,500 yds. weekly after 30 days; Liv- 
ingston Worsted Co., New York; $2.62, 
100 yds. in 60 days, 10 per cent weekly 
thereafter; American \Woolen Co., Bos 
ton, $2.59, 1,000 yds. in 60 days, 9,000 
yds. in 90 days, completed in 120 days; 
Waucantuck Mills Uxbridge Mass., 
$2.80, 3,000 yds. weekly; Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Co., $2,763,000 yds. 
weekly after April 8; Princeton Wor- 
sted Mills, Trenton, N. J., $2.75, 
2,500 to 3,000 yds. weekly after April 
24: Brighton Worsted Mills, Philadel- 
phia, $2.95, 1,300 yds. by April 1, 2,500 
vds. weekly thereafter; Wm. Whitman 
Co. $2.90, 500 yds. in 10 weeks, 750 yds. 
in 12 weeks, 750 yds. in 12 weeks, 1,000 
yds. in 13 weeks, 2,000 yds in 14 weeks, 
2,500 yds. weekly thereafter, complete 
in 20 weeks; Windsor Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, $2.75, 1,000 yds. in six weeks, 
1,000 yds. in seven weeks, 2,000 yds. in 
eight weeks, 2,000 yds. in nine weeks, 
3,000 yds. in ten weeks, 3,000 yds. in 
11 weeks, 4,000 yds. weekly, complete in 
13 weeks; Hockanum Mills Co., Rock- 
ville, Conn., $3.0414, complete in 12 
weeks; Forstmann & Huffmann Co., 
Passaic, N. J., $3.27, start in nine weeks, 
and complete in 15 weeks. On gabar- 
dine: Livingston Worsted Mills, $3.24, 
100 yds. in 60 days 10 per cent weekly; 
Selden Worsted Mills, Methuen, Mass., 
$3.23, 1,000 yds. in April, 4,000 yds. in 
May, 10,000 yds. in June and July; 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., $3.30, 
2,500 yds. weekly, after April 8; Wind- 
sor Mfg. Co., $3.65, 2,500 yds. weekly 
after eight weeks; Forstmann & Huff- 
mann Co., $3.92, start in 9 weeks and 
complete in 15 weeks. 


Tompkins Textile Society 


At the last meeting of the Tompkins 
Textile Society, which is composed of 
students taking the Textile Course at 
the North Carolina State College, a very 
interesting address was made by S. W. 
Jen, of Shanghai, on the subject, ‘“Tex- 
tile Manufacturing in China.” Mr. Jen 
is now taking an advanced textile cours¢ 
at the college. W. I. Pickens, who will 
also graduate in May, addressed the 
society on the subject, “Commission 
Houses and Their Relation to the Tex- 
tile Trade.” Professor Nelson, who has 
charge of the Textile Department, ad- 
dressed the meeting, taking for his sub- 
ject, “How to Advance in the Textile 
Industry After Graduation.” The meet- 
ings are held each week and are ad- 
dressed by alumni of the institution in 
addition to students and faculty. 
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A. W. Buh mann 


Textile Engineer 


New York 


200 Fifth Avenue 


Double Shuttle 
| VELVET and PLUSH Looms 


—and— Export 


Import—— 





THE SAFETY FIRST EXTRACTOR 





“HERCULES —ELECTRIC”’ 


ft AST JERSEY PIPE CO. 


Six to Seventy-two Inch Paterson. N. J. 
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HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 





The New Model Banner 
Split Foot now ready for 
delivery. 


The machine that knits 


the fabric of perfection. 
y 
Ourf'special circular will 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bidg., 13th and Market Sts, Philadelphia, Pa, J 


Sonthern Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tena. 
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‘Banner’ be mailed upon request. ‘Banner’ 
New Model New Model 
Spe Foot Split-Foot 

Machine Machine 
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Manchester Market 
(Continued from page 55) 


stock. Most of the demand has run 
1 coarse numbers. Prices for ring 
beams have been irregular when tested. 
No relief is in sight for producers. A 
efinite falling off is now recorded in 
the business offered in shipping yarns. 
Customers seem to distrust current 
ites. Some low bids have been men- 
tioned for China and only small lots 
have changed hands. Less inquiry has 
been about for India. Something has 
been done in fine counts for Germany. 
A dull feeling has prevailed in Egyp- 
tian spinnings. There is not sufficient 
confidence in present prices for any- 
thing more than a small business to be 
done. 
Increased Cloth Inquiry 
There has been a welcome increase in 
the inquiry in piece goods and there 
have been more attempts at transactions 
than last week. Success, however, on 
the part of sellers in booking contracts 
has been patchy, and a large part of the 
demand has been at unworkable rates. 
There is a feeling, however, that in 
certain outlets abroad supplies are 
wanted, but as a rule on terms which 
are unsatisfactory to Lancashire. With 
regard to India the feature of interest 
has been the larger inquiry for Cal- 
utta, and some fair lines have been 
oked in gray shirtings, while toward 
the close of the week mulls and dhooties 
have attracted more attention. Bids 
have also been about for Bombay and 
ladras in light bleaching descriptions, 
d on the whole the trade outlook for 
dia seems to be slightly better, al- 
though the political news coming 
through is far from reassuring. Con- 
lering the holidays in China the tele- 
‘rams received are encouraging, and 
ur orders have been reported in whites 
nd fancies. Bleached goods have also 
en in request for Java and Singa- 
re. Further operations have occurred 
gray staples and printing cloths 
r Constantinople and certain goods 
have been in request for Egypt. Man- 
acturers, however, still complain and 
view of the prices ruling their grum- 
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ng iS not unwarranted. Operations 
home trade fabrics have been re- 
icted 


Bradford Market 


~ontinued from page 51) 





‘ition they must draw a mean line 
tween the increase in stocks at Brad- 
rd and the decrease in stocks held 
by B. A. W. R. A. 
sir Arthur Goldfinch, in a reply pub- 
1ed today, makes it clear that the 
in stocks at Bradford had as 
matter of fact been taken into ac- 
int when the statement was made that 
stock of merinos during the twelve 
mths ending Dec. 31 would show a 
luction of at least 450,000 bales, and 
crossbreds a reduction of at least 
000 bales. He mentions that on Oct. 
the president of the Bradford 
umber of Commerce estimated that 
weight of merino wool belong- 
to’ users was then 20,000,000 Ibs, 
about enough to last four weeks. 
Arthur Goldfinch adds that it is 
lent that wool is being bought at 
sent in greater quantities than are 
ssing through the machinery. The 
esent program of sales of wool in 
ustralia is 230,000 bales per month, 
id over 80,000 bales per month are 


rease 
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being sold in England. This is exactly 
double the rate of growth, and no one 
would contend that the consumption even 
on merino was proceeding at that rate. 
When, however, allowance was made 
for the considerable diminution of 
stocks of fine wool in the United States 
during the last eight months, which 
much more than offset the increase dur- 
ing the same period in Germany, there 
could be no reasonable doubt that the 
consumption of merino wool during the 
last 12 months had exceeded production 
by at least 25 per cent. 
Help for Distributors 

An important scheme is _ being 
launched, the object of which is to 
render assistance to firms whose capital 
is locked up, especially to distributing 
houses whose lack of financial resources 
is holding up business in manufactured 
goods. A company called the Wool Tex- 
tile Finance Co., Ltd. is in process 
of formation, the capital of which will 
be £50,000 in 1,000 shares of £50 each. 
In addition to this amount, each share- 
holder will be required to give a prom- 
issory note for £1,000, so that the com- 
pany will have the control of £1,050,000. 
It will use this credit in order to finance 
houses deemed worthy of assistance, 
who will have to satisfy the company’s 
accountants and directors of the sound- 
ness of their position. 

Exports to the States 

The exports from the Bradford dis- 
trict to the United States in January 
were £359,255, compared with £383,762 
in December. Wool, at £44,633, was 
double the December figure and the best 
under the emergency tariff; noils and 
wastes, at £32,996, were about 50 per 
cent. better than December and also 
the best under the emergency tariff. 
Wool tops were still insignificant at 
£5,118,*and worsted yarns the same at 
£5,257. Woolen and worsted, etc., tis- 
sues, were only £117,000, compared with 
£160,614, in December, the decline be- 
ing almost entirely in fancy woven 
worsted tissues, which figured at £39, 
639, compared with £80,128 in December. 


Fall River Dividends 
Dividends declared by Fall River, 
Mass., cotton mills for the first quarter 
of 1922, as reported by G. M. Haffards 
& Co., brokers of Fall River, are given 
below. The average rate on total cap- 
ital is 2.932 + per cent. 





Names of Corps. Capital. Rate. Am’'nt 
American Linen Co.. $800,000 1 $8,000 
Ancona Co., pfd.....- 100,000 1% 1,500 
arkwright Mills ..... 1,000,000 : 
Barnard Mfg. Co.... 1,250,000 25,000 
Bourne Mills ......- 1,000,000 30,000 
Border City Mfg. Co. 1,200,000 2 24,000 
Chace Mills ........ 1,200,000 1% 18,000 
Charlton Mills ....-. 800,000 ) 16.000 
Cornell Mills 400.000 10 40,000 
Davis Mills ...... .. 2,500,000 1% 37,500 
Davol Milla ...e..0> 500,000 1% 7,500 
Flint Mills ........«. 1,160,000 2 23,200 
Granite Mills ....... 1,250,900 1% 18,750 
King Philip Mills.... 2,250,000 1! 33.750 
Lincoln Mfg. Co..... 1,625,000 32,500 
Luther Mfg. Co..... 625,000 2 10,500 
Laurel Lake Mills, pfd. 300,000 2 6,000 
Laurel L. Mills, com. 690,000 
Merchants Mfg. Co. 1,500,000 2 0,000 
Mechanics Mills . . 750,000 2 15,000 
Narragansett Mills... 600,000 2 12,006 
eo. ae | re 750,000 1% 11,250 
Parker Mills -~ 1,600,000 . 

Pilgrim Mills, pfd... 350,000 2 7,006 ) 
Pilgrim Mills, com.. 700,000 14,000 
Pocasset Mfg. Co. 1,200,000 5 18.¢ 
R. Borden Mfg. Co.. 1,000,000 20,000 
Sagamore Mfg. Co... 1,800,000 90,000 
Seaconnet Mills ..... 1,200,000 1 2,000 
Shaw’'t Mfg. Co., pfd 250,000 4 4.37 
Shawm't Mfg. Co., com. 350,000 1 3,500 
Shove Mills ......... 1,200,000 1% 8,000 
Stafford Mills ...... 1,000,000 1% 15,000 
Stevens Mfg. Co..... 1,200,000 2% 30,000 
Tecumseh Mills ..... 750,000 1% 11,250 
Troy C. & W. Manuf’y. 300,000 2 6.000 
Union Cot. Mfg. Co.. 1,290,000 3 425.000 
Wampanoag Mills... 750,000 2 15,000 
Weetamoe Mills..... 500,000 1% 7,500 

$37,410,000 $1,097,075 
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fag NYE & TREDICK 
RX Rib Knitting Machines 


| 
“Se ee Dependable and durable, the re- 
sult of superb workmanship. In 
use for nearly half a century, 
knitting circular ribbed fabrics of 
all descriptions. 





Trump Bros. Machine Co. - Wilmington, Del. 


CABLE ADDRESS—TRUMPBRO—WILMINGTON 
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ESTABLISHED 1838 
OVERSEAMING 
| OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES ‘. 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 
Knitted and Woven Fabrics 
THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 
14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 


Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


| | ne TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
ent ge il 


SYRACUSE - - |. > 
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SWE won MADE INE Established 1846 
BECKERT 


NEEDLES 23C882yrat 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
149 Greenwich St. New York 


(Annex of 120 Liberty St.) 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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“PARAM OUNT METHOD” FABRIC HOLDER 
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The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest Patented Sept. 17, 1918 


developments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents 
the goods from creeping up during the drying process and 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. Less work for pairers. 
No disfigurement of goods. Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING 
have been developed to meet every requirement of correct PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 
finishing. 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. 


Patented Noy. 4, 1919 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 


chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. 
floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. 


call DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN 
improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 


HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 





STE 


BSTSTESTIEST TESTESTTES|TITESs TTT es 


L 











You will find a large saving in labor, steam and 
If interested, our representative will 


MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the 


Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 
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i 
The convenience of this model “ C ” Brinton Hosiery Knit- : 
ter is second in importance only to the high grade stockings | 
it produces. il 
il 
All parts are accessible from the front or top of the machine. mW 
Action of needles and yarn changer easily visible from front : 

° ° ° ll 
of machine. Screw adjustments throughout. Simple and 7 
easy transfer. Direct and accessible pattern connections. 5 
i 
Fast speed in both circular and reciprocating motion. Driv- i 
ing mechanism removable from frame as a unit. Revolving a 
can for string work. Run off each stocking if desired. i 
Foreign Agents i 
Great Britain and the Continent Australia im 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. J. H. Butler & Co., Sydney—Melbourne. 3 
2 ; South America TT} 
Los Fabricantes l nidos, 964 Belgrano, Buenos China and Japan = 
Galeria’ Gen hans aise daa ie Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, i 
public, China. a 
, u 
: ml 
H. BRINTON COMPANY, Phila., Pa. |: 
i 
U) 
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W.J.WESTAWAY CO. 


LIMITED 







Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise 
construction and com- 
pletely equip mills for 
any textile process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 


Main and_McNab’ Streets 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG..} 
Main and McNab Streets 


Montreal Office: 
ROOM 400 
McGill Bldg. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINISHING 












BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are Lighter and Stronger 


ject 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 
helr extreme lightness saves 28 
shipped. 
“| burglar 
ft ana cleam—no cracks for 
cirt to sift through. 
Write for ian and samples. 


Our Prices Are Convincing—Our Ser- 


| vice is Quick. 


: WILTS VENEER CO., Richmond, Ya. 





L. T. IVES CO. 
‘ccmbetiabed 1874 Manefactarers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, L 







HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


elephome Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 37) 


slowly for 10 to 15 minutes in the 
cooling bath. Finally lift and rinse well 

Adding the dye to the bath in small _por- 
tions and rinsing the dyed material care- 
fully is the secret of good work with 
the basic dyes. Do not heat the dye 
bath to over 140 degrees F. The reason 
for this precaution is that a number of 
basic dyes decompose in the bath at 
elevated temperatures and cause distinct 
crocking. 


Tissue Suisse 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing herewith a sample marked 
“Tissue Suisse,”” and would like to know 
on what kind of machine it is made. 

(4406) 

We cannot tell on just what machine 
this particular. fabric was produced, but 
The Dubied Machinery Co. E. O. 
Spindler, agent, 139 Franklin St., New 
York, make a machine on which it can 
be made. It is of the regular flat or 
Lamb machine type, with the necessary 
attachments to lay in the elastic cord 
Wage Scale in Hosiery Mill 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give us as near as possible 
for you to do so the wage scale in Eastern 
and Southern districts paid for the manufac- 
ture of ladies’ mercerized hose on 200 needle 


machines? This information will be of great 

value to us in changing our piece work prices 
(4400) 

The approximate wage scale in thi 


eastern and southern districts for 
ufacturing ladies’ 
as follows: 


man- 
mercerized hosiery is 


Knitting ..... eee $.10 per doz. 
Looping ..-. 


-11 per doz. 
.06 per doz 


Seaming ..ccccee 





WHRICIEE  ccnsceces -04%4 per doz. 
« .01% per doz. 
e O01 
Mending ........ Time work 
Pairing and 
Folding ....... 02% per doz., each 
BeerGIes .ccccce « 12 per doz on boards 
Boarding, about. .08 per doz. on steam forms 
Stamping ...e+e. .01 per doz. 
Boxing ..ee. eooe Time work 


Yarns for Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

Is it practical to use a 220 needle, 3% inch, 
54 gauge machine for 2=60s mercerized half 
hose, and 10 or 12 thread silk half hose? 
What quality and counts of yarn in these 
machines would give a very durable heel and 
toe? (4399) 

It is practical to use such a machine 
as mentioned with 2=60s mercerized and 
10 or 12 thread silk. Two ends, one 
of 70s and one of 80s, would give a 
durable heel and toe. 


Trouble With Gum in Winding 
Silk 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing herewith a skein of 14/16 
Canton, of which we are making 8 end crepe 
60 turns twist. On examining this skein you 
will notice places with considerable gum, 
which is giving us trouble in winding. How 
would you suggest soaking this In order to 
have it wind better? Any information you 
can give will be greatly appreciated 

(4404) 


Soaking will not only help your wind- 
ing but also will make a more satis- 
factory crepe thread, as the twist will 
set better and the thread will be more 
pliable and weave with better results. 
Soak as follows per 100 pounds: 


a SP POT hee Te eT errr eT tr 85 gallons 
cc ececcecceeccccoes 6 pounds (olive oll) 
on or Olive Oil, 

8 pints (No. 1 Prime stock) 
inc t ds eud ends 0 040620:000C08 1 pound 
5 degrees 
eccesecoene Over night or about 14 hours 
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DON’T GUESS 


At Production Costs—Install 


The Productimeter 


At Our Expense 
Try it for Thirty Days—Free 


If the productimeter does not convince you that it can save you time and 
money by supplying you with accurate and immediate information re- 
garding production costs, send it back to us in good order and we'll 
cancel the charge. This is our expression of faith in the producti- 
meter. Let the Productimeter supply you with instant, accurate 


quantity and cost information. 
Write us for further details regarding the Productimeter. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


643 Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(15614) 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON MEG. Co. 


Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


for trimming knit underwear 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 


Post Office Address: Logan Siation, Philadelphia 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


| 
**LION BRAND” | 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS | 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
siz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING — Phitadeiphis, rs. 





Paraffin Attachments 
for CRANE MACHINES 


Keep needles cool and free from rust. 


Atmospheric conditions will not break needles. 
Knitting stitches will be uniform, with absolutely no 
holes. 


Finer stitch can be obtained with less pull on the 
take-up as paraffin releases yarn from needles. 
Sample sent on request 


KNIT-EASY PARAFFIN ATTACHMENT CO. 
Printing Rollers 
Singe Plates 


and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Our Guarantee: 


SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


oo Ke aS 
HARRY H. KELLY & SONS, PHILA.PA. 
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READING” FU LL-EASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 








a Se SS 


The Answer to a Great Demand 


The “ Reading ” 7s the answer to a great demand for best quality full-fashioned 
hosiery. 


The “ Reading ” Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine has led the way for 20 vears 
in the development of American made full-fashioned machines. It is used almost 
universally throughout the industry in the United States. 


FS 


Rite Soa eS: 


Send for catalog which describes the machine in detail 


Textile Machine Works Reading, Pennsylvania 





You are going to install new equipment or you 


have several problems that trouble you. You $ You Need True Colors 


are uncertain just what sort of tanks are best. 
There may be engineering problems difficult Do your fabrics possess true, clear colors to 
of solution. ‘Take them up with us—probably make them beautiful and desirable ? 


we can help you. Dyeing is more than a process of manufac- 
ture, it is also a means of advertising the 
quality of your product. That is why you 
must have clean, crystal clear water for 
the finishing processes. 


Norwood Filters 


make the worst water clean and crystal 
clear—the kind you need to produce beauti- 
ful fabrics that jobber and shopper want to 
buy. 


The largest industrial filter in the world is 
a Norwood. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING 
NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. |I[f COMPANY 


EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 


BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 
BRANCH OFFICE 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
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SILK GOODS MARKETS 








Spring Business in 


Silks Is Held Up 


Mans Faetors Contribute to Lack of Trad- 
ng—Sellers Striving for Volume 
Business 
Ihe silk piece goods market is con- 

ed with several problems. Real 

1¢ trading is absent. By this time 
1 a normal season spring business would 
e nearly over, but as things stand at 
present buyers have not started operat- 
ing in an encouraging way. Just what 
the cause or causes of this lack of trad- 
ing are is not an easy matter to say. 
Certain sellers declare that the uncer- 
tainty of the raw silk market has made 
for the lack of buying, because of the 
fact that buyers had no confidence in 


Consumer Interest Lacking 
‘ the other hand, there are men in 
the trade who are of the belief that if 
s were as firm as they ever were 
ng would be held down to a mini- 
They point out that from all 
ations consumer interest is lacking. 
ew of this buyers are being held in 
by their merchandise manager, 
s allowing the former to buy in 
quantities only. This latter class 
sellers further declare that if the 
nsumer really wanted silks the price 


© EM SB 


4 





would not be an absolute barrier to 
hasing. 
’ Volume Business Wanted 


s 


t at this time, however, the general 
tions of the country are not espe- 
ially propitious to an active flow of 
high priced merchandise. It is the pur- 
| by “July O'Grady,” as well as 
the “Colonel’s lady,” that makes for vol- 
t usiness. Sellers realize that if the 
isiness is to be confined to a cer- 
tain class of purchasers, the possible 


aximum production of the silk mills 
will greatly overbalance the probable 
mption. 


ias been the aim of silk goods man- 
ufacturers to give the consumer a prod- 
t that would have an appeal from not 
nly the point of quality, but also from 
rice. In attempting to do this the 
manufacturer has several handicaps to 
| with. Whether or not he will 

er succeed in reaching his goal is hard 
say, but it seems probable that sooner 
ter all factors will see the need of 
loser co-operation for a common good 
rk for the attainment of this 


silk Goods Trade Notes 


s and sports silk continue to be 
ling sellers in the market. But 
sizable orders are being received 
materials. 
endency of the buyer appears to 
iit and be certain that he is going 
hat goods he has in stock before 
future delivery orders. 
mber*of manufacturers are mak- 
fancies for stock, since they feel 
be able to get a better price 
class of silk goods than they 
e able to procure on staples. 
irds are reported to be giving 
of developing in a better way. 
ns of a nature.to sell around 





$2.00 are said to be moving in fair vol- 
ume in certain quarters. 

A certain selling agent reports he has 
been forced to grant certain concessions 
in price in order to move his Cantons 
which were made to sell at $3.25. 

“They don’t mean anything,” said a 
certain silk manufacturer, in referring 
to a list of raw silk figures. “ The whole 
situation is in such a muddle that a man 
can twist the figures to prove anything 
he cares to prove.” 

“We lack confidence today,” said a 


Ribbon Business of 


Narrow Proportions 


Millinery Trade Giving Promise of De- 
veloping—Buyers Running No Great 
Risk in Buying at Present Prices 
Activity in the ribbon market con 
tinues to be confined to a small call for 
narrow goods for immediate delivery. 
A much better feeling, however, is ap- 
parent throughout the trade. Factors feel 
that buying will be resumed in the near 


Certain concerns already have made initial showings of fall 
silks. But according to their reports buyers are showing a mini- 


mum of interest in these lines. The general tendency appears to 
be to get the spring business well in hand before starting the fall 


| campaign in an active way. 
\ 


prominent man in the trade. “ The root 
of the present evil is a spirit of distrust 
in everything and everybody by every 
one in the trade. Manufacturers have 
no confidence in the raw material mar- 
ket, buyers place no faith in finished 
goods prices, and the consumer feels 
that tomorrow will bring lower prices, 
thereby holding off from purchasing 
what she would ordinarily buy if this 
wave of distrust and uncertainty were 
removed.” 

T. L. Warner has joined the staff of 
J. A. Migel, Inc., as advertising man- 
ager. 

Grenadines are enjoying an active sale 
in a number of sections. Sellers featur 
ing foreign made grenadines are report- 
ing excellent buying. Prices have been 
advanced about 15 per cent. on this class 
of goods. 

H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., are pre- 
paring for their third silk week, which 
will take place March 20 to March 25, by 
distributing advertising material to re- 
tailers and urging all buyers to “link 
up with Mallinson’s silk week.’ 

C. G. Ashmann & Co. have taken 
larger quarters on the second floor at 
461 Fourth Avenue. 

The D. R. Grulich Co., Inc., Fourth 
Avenue, will henceforth be known as A. 
Grulich. 

The firm name of R. Goperstein Co. 
has been changed to Goperstein-Nesiter 
Co. The business will be continued at 
433 Fourth Avenue. 


GLoveRsvILLE, N. Y. The Kingsboro 
Silk Mills, Inc., manufacturers of silk 
jersey glove cloth and tricot and milan- 
ese glove silk, at the annual meeting of 
directors elected the following officers: 
Alvah H. Rodgers, president; James H. 
Foster, first vice-president; William D. 
Gregory, second vice-president; Frank 
S. Houck, secretary; O. L. Everest, 
treasurer, and Paul Quick, superintend- 
ent. 





future, and it is generally conceded that 
as soon the demand revives stocks 
will very shortly be reduced to a mini 
mum. A number of hats are featuring 
ribbons and sellers hope that this will 
later develop into volume business. 
Prices in the main are holding firm and 
there appears to be little chance that cut 
rent levels will be changed during the 
present season. 
No Great Risk in Buying 

Sellers urging upon the buyers 
that no great risk is being taken in plac 
ing orders at present. Despite the weak 
ening in the raw silk market, producers 
own silk at less than present quotations 
on raws. They declare their prices were 
based on $6.00 and $6.50 raw silk. In- 
asmuch as present quotations on raws 
are above these levels, buyers are still 
buying under replacement cost. In a 
number of manufacturers 
have been forced to grant certain con- 
cessions in order to move a volume of 
their goods, but selling agents are of the 
opinion that practically every piece of 
“distress” goods has been cleared out of 
first hands. Again, it is reasonable to 
suppose that in buying these goods job- 
bers have not been speculating. Conse- 
quently, the trade helieves that stocks 
in all hands are low and that just as 
soon as sales over the retail counter pick 


as 


are 


instances 


up business will take on a_ healthier 
aspect. 
Millinery Trade Gives Promise 


Several selling agents have reported 
that they are in receipt of a number of 
promising inquiries from the hat manu- 
facturers. The hat trade, as a rule, buy 
the cheaper ribbons, but according to 
prominent sellers a number of the recent 
inquiries have been on the better grade 
ribbons. In fact, one selling agent is 
authority for the statement that hat 
manufacturers are not intending to use 
the cheap ribbons exclusively, but, on the 
other hand, are planning on featuring 
millinery with high priced ribbons. In 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Late cables from Yokohama‘ 


report the market there to be 


firmer, but with comparatively narrow buying for American ac- 


count. Canton is reported as being more active as a result of the 


lower prices. 
reelers are anxious for business. 


Cables from Europe are to the effect that Milan 
Prices are lower, but the advance 


in the lire exchange has tended to keep buying down. 





the event that the consumer starts buy- 
ing millinery in a more active way, 
sellers feel that the demand for ribbons 
will broaden to a material extent: 


Ribbon Trade Notes 
Narrow gros-grains for dress trim- 
mings are reported to: be moving in a 
fairly active way in a number of 
ters. 


quar- 
In the issue of Feb. 11 it was stated 
in these columns by mistake that John- 
son, Cowdin & Co., Inc., had made a 
temporary increase to its force, 
whereas the increase is to be a per- 
manent one and in all likelihood will be 
followed by further increases. 
According to report, a buyer from a 
large retail store who just returned 
from Eurepe has declared that hats 
on the other side are featuring 
ribbon to a material extent 
‘It is useless to try to stimulati 
ness with lower prices,” said a prom- 
nent seller who further declared that 
he had tried out this policy with poor 


success 


sales 


shown 
the 


busi 


Speculation Evils 


Trade Desires Well Established Raw Silk 


Prices 
“Telling a government how to run a 
business is rather a delicate problem,” 
said a well known silk manufacturer, in 
discussing the workings of the Bourse 


This adequately expresses the opinion of 
many Mill men 
that wrong in the situa 
tion and that certain remedial measures 
should be taken to rectify the 
evils 


manuiacture rs. know 


something is 


evil of 
3ut when it comes to suggesting 


means whereby the evil can be elimi 
nated manufacturers feel that the re 
construction should come from with 
in and not from without. 
Dissatisfied With Situation 

Throughout the trade there is the 
feeling that the situation in Yokohama 
has not been handled in a way that 
makes for a healthy business in this 
country. Manufacturers are not so 
much interested in the means adopted 


by the Japs in attaining the desired end 
as they are in the end itself. What the 
silk producer really wants is less fluc- 
tuation in raw silk prices. It has been 


pointed out that there was no real 
reason for the recent advance and the 
more recent decline. When raw silk 
prices were maintaining an even keel 


little or no complaint was registered in 
the market 
the Japs. 


concerning speculation of 
It is obvious, therefore, that 
all the silk goods manufacturer desires 
is a raw silk market less susceptible to 
intense fluctuation. 

Boycott Not Probable 

No real hoycott of Japanese silk is 
probable. But the recent slump in the 
Yokohama market may to a certain ex 
tent be traced to the rumor that the 
American manufacturers were planning 
a boycott of Jap silk. This fact refuted 
to an extent the claim of [ 
tors that the Japs were carrving 
their business without a thought of the 
American consumer. It should be ap- 
parent that the Japs realize the necessity 
of cooperation with their American cus 
tomers and 


certain tac 


on 


already certain steps art 
being considered whereby the Yoko 
hama market will be more stable 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


Schell, Longstreth «Co. 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 


Boston Utica Reading 





Johnston Mills Co. 


} 
/ Combed, Carded and Double ,Carded 
‘| 4s to 80s 


Cotton Yarns 


y EE : 
. 
E Eastern: 24s, 26s, 28s 
oi Slow-carded, from better cotton than average yarns in these 
A counts; more careful cone-winding, knits just right and 
Fi bleaches perfectly. Made under personal supervision of an 
7 | expert in both cotton and yarns—especially adapted to dis- 
Sy ninating underwear trade. Qu: ality guaranteed satisfactory 
for ur requirements by an organization swhose ability to 
| serve is not me asured solely by its desire to sell. If not 
wy airea lv" 


ising it, send along your inquiries for sample ship- 
ments. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 346 Broa iway 


) PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bidg- 


CHARLOTTE: 24So. Tryca St. 


9 ee 


b Ditecte tom" 


wept FF 


New York 
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J. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gen’l Supt. 


' Gastonia, N. C. 
Mills at} Tineolnten, N. C. 


We Spin 
COTTON 
YARNS 


for Knitting, Weaving and 
Converting in all twists on 
cones, skeins, tubes and wa ps: 


as 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


ALANS UUUUUUUUUEONUNAUNAUUUOUAENENEOUALAUERTTETTGNETOT ESTATE ASTUTE ETT ANNAN TTT TTT 


GRAY-SEPARK YARN—Make for 


contented operatives in your plant. 
Allow us to submit samples to meet 
your needs. 


36s to 80s Single and P' 
Combed  Peeler-Right 
Twist 


36s to 50s Single and Py 
Double Carded Peeler- 
Right or Reverse 
Twist 


uww0tCOoooo TTT 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 ly 
Combed Peeler-Reverse 
Twist 


TTT TTT LALO 


General Sales Offices 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(At 26th Street) 
H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Telephones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 
Branch Offices 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


GASTONIA CHICAGO 





| 
KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 
HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 


Range: 14/1-24/1 





CONSTANT VIGILANCE | 


And untiring perseverance en 
able us to maintain the high | 
standard of quality in our carded 
yarns. 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C. 





Write for Samples 
SOLD DIRECT 


RUSSELL YARNS 


26s—28s—30s 


BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 


Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 
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| Cotton Yarn Markets CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


‘ _ SOLE AGENTS FOR 
serosted Coon y heeee Weénesdey) “Usher Cotton Stiffens LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
SOUTHERN CARDED Prices on Many Counts Advance Full TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 


SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST Cent—Small Lot Business Continues— 
Spinners Above Market 





Yarn Spinners’ Figures 





and other milis furnishing full range of all numbers 




























to 8s..28 — ee 33 —.. Fi . : es wis NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
5 ae eee oe Sst ae dance firmer asking prices for yarns have 
co = ia cinad 35 — followed the advance in raw cotton, and 
Bi seeees 30%— Soa. -+-++-80,-—4g the local market is up a full cent on 
- . some numbers, as compared with last ——=————— 
TWO-PLY SKEINS week. On the other hand, yarn quota- 
elle ge ela 33 —33% tions have not advanced in anything like BUY GROV ES YARN 
s.. 45.29 —.. $-048...0% 34 —-.. a proper ratio with the increase in raw 
Ss 30 —.. 2-30s..... 35 —36 M . : ; 
oer ae 9 -36s.....46 —4g Material figures, and even those num- 
ca. cee. Sih 2-40s.....50 —52 bers which have been advanced most to , 
Bevees 32 —32% 2-40s highS8 —63 date do not show a normal profit to the U ms L I ; Y 
omnia wane — on agg cotton quotations. In * ! Sy 
other words, there are quantities of ee 
mise aa . S 24s..---+-3% —": weak yarn in the market, and the busi- XC c GROVES MILLS, INC., GASTONIA, N. C. 
tee cack ee 30S...+++- Pe Ss ness being done is not of large volume. ; HIGH GRADE COMBED PEELERS---S0's to 70’s 
even eueae er ernentie FP ee are few sales exceeding 25,000 Representatit 
ae ee pounds, and 10,000 pounds is considered F, S. Werzett Feprran Sates Co., EF. G. Harper 
TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES a good lot of yarn to dispose of today. 400 Chestnut St See oe ee 
2-248.... -33%—34 Insulating Trade Buying Phila., P Boston, Mass Chicago, Ill 
ane. 36 37 The insulating trade is spoken of as a 
oe nos = good buyer in comparison with other 
32 —321% 2-50s.....75 —80 consumers of yarn, though the compari- 
/8 and ‘- ‘ply aking bayer be oo 22; son is with other trades which remain L YARN COMPANY 
oa nT ‘ almost entirely out of the market, except LOWEL 
HOSIERY CONES for immediate delivery requirements. Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
(Frame Spun) Knitters as a class do not seem to have N. Y. Office: 200 Fifth haiecie Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
a 11% —34 done any appreciable buying since the a . 
3] 22 Jac- ‘aia 35 — business they placed in January, though 





24S. cceeeed 35 —36 


—32 ate 3¢ 37. in Sections of the market it is stated that Spinners to Consumers 
.-e” = kee... 38 —40 e i i 


30s reg... more business has been done this week 
-—— 30s ty’pin.36 —.. 


334 40s... 54 55 OM frame spuns than was put through Carded and Combed Peeler single 


during all the preceding weeks in Feb- ‘ Tubes 
SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER ruary. The carpet and upholstery trades and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONBS have been inactive. 





58 9-50s 85 —90 





















53 —.. ee eae Spinners Much Above Market For Knitting and Weaving Trade 
panty a. 3700. .1 10-115 The southern spinners have revised 
eee | ee 2-80s 1 25—1 35 their prices upward to such an extent 
nie aie that they are fully 4c. and Sc. above the 
es - ie 54 —55 Prices at which it is possible to buy VAN COURT CARWITHEN 
Soe) Biéckhwes BO: noes, Sile2 ask 65 —68 yarns in the market. Many of these 
(tte roa = — lia 99 ~= SPinners, bulls on the cotton market, 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
\| Sah es AE ee C08... sc 95 —1 00 give every indication of holding firm to : 
! HaccseeAB oes UOScrttip apa go their asking prices. Thus the situation Sy isaac Whites, Stock 
| of marked disparity between prices (/ 3 Dyed ana 
| EASTERN PEELERS quoted and_= prices at which. sales ls Heathers 
SINGLE CONES are made, which is always apparent in Ly 
Carded. Combed. this market, is exaggerated to a degree 
ite, Gorm PSs oe ogee 42 —. which makes it practically impossible to 
| 108. eee ene e eens = a e ao quote figures representative of the mar- 
| CP eeesias 6a une, as “a=: ket. For 20s two-ply skeins 32 to 32™%c 
sate eeee eens 36 —. ao is quoted generally here, and sales have All of COLUMBUS, GA 
eae ee 60) = been rumored at 31%c., but many spin- FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
DOS. ee eeeeeeeeees 40. —. “3 =. ners will not consider anything below 
tats eeeea awn y~—o—. 688 —. ‘i e * atc : 
bang he a saut Bee 20 =. 34c. This wide difference is particu- 
B45... ce eeeececeeee = —e - = larly noticeable on this count, but it ex- = 
=, fia: he, ck Bk Oe ee oes tends generally through the entire list 
B08. ss ee eeeeeeeeees a . = —:: of weaving yarns quoted in the adjoin- FORREST BROTHERS 
ete, a c ing column. For knitting yarns, 30 to 
co} NES, WARPS AND TUBES 3lc. for a basis of 10s is a fair reflection 
i = _ 2-388....78 —.. Of the market, though it is said some Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
2 8. +» 687 —.. 3-400....80 —.. a” could have been picked up 
2-288.4+.69 —.. 2-508. ... =<": at 2%c. Q 
eee oe ete 20. Anticipation Is Difficult Superior uality Knitting Yarns , 
Seno yaeeee eas 2-808..--1 35—-- Tn common with other divisions of the 
COMBED SKEINS trade at ae the yarn wpa = Sole Representatives 
a most peculiar position. All kinds o 
ie ee aes =": cpinions as to the future may be ob- Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
_ = ity aoe —:: tained, and diametrically opposite views 88 to 30s Extra Carded 
“it ae 2-50s....95 —.. are expressed by equally well informed 
5-228. 04668 —. 2-60s....1 05—.. dealers. Opinions vary from the ex- 
2 es a eats a treme bull who looks for 21c. cotton be- - 
2-288....71 —. fore the middle of summer to the man 
MBRCERISED CONS who, realizing fully that prices are not , * J. ; P O R T E R & ~ O N & 
(Genehed, Weanenld high enough on the basis of present iene nntintat teen Renn ed Cited 
wel J 6 nite aaa 2 98 —1 05 Cotton quotations, nevertheless believes Cot rm ° ° d Thread 
Rs onswe 80 —84 2-508..... 1 05—1 10 that there can be no great appreciation ton, Woo n, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns an eads 
a ae oe aeoe {1h Brod ag. if yarns, and intimates that lower prices 


119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


2-808..... 1 60—1 68 are coming. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Little Business Done 





Cotton Yarns Slightly Firmer in Dealers’ 
Hands 
PHILADELPHIA.—Limited business con- 
nues to prevail in cotton yarns al- 
iough occasionally some fair sale is re- 
rted where manufacturers are able 
take advantage of a low price, or feel 
at the market is in a good position 
r them to operate. However, this is 
ither a rare policy today although quite 
number of factors are of the opinion 
at this is a good time to buy yarns 
ithin reasonable limits. The continued 
levelopment of strength in the raw cot- 
mm market has had the effect of instill- 
ng further firmness in yarn prices, so 
that on many yarns, prices are at least a 
lf cent firmer than they were. It is 
hoped that this manifestation of firm- 
ss in cotton will have a stimulating 
fect upon buyers of goods since they 
em more affected by recent weakness 
this market than buyers of yarns, as 
several instances where business was 
nticipated, buyers finally decided to 


alt. 


Weavers Limited Buying 
Conditions on the whole show little 
1ange with sales usually of small size, 
merely to fill in as needed on a hand- 

mouth basis. Competition necessarily 
s keen, and with stock lots still on hand, 
t is difficult to size up present values. 
indication of the situation is told by 
factor who on an inquiry quoted a 
rtain 2-20s skein at 34c, which was the 
st price this particular spinner would 
me. What was his astonishment to 
ind a sale made at 29c, of this very yarn 
of local stocks by another house. 
fferings of 2-20s warps are noted here 
t 3lc, with spinners asking 33%4c and 
1'14c: 2-26s warps at 35c to 36c; 2-30s 
irps sold at 35c and 36c out of stock, 
th 37¢ to 39c usually quoted; 120-Ib. 
40s are held 62c to 63c; 20s single 
rps sold 34c; 3-10s, tinged, is noted 
fered at 22c, with 3-8s, tinged at 21c, 
th waste yarns at 20c; white yarns 
quoted 25c or thereabouts. 


Carded Knitting Scattered 


arded knitting yarns continue 
WwW 


to 
scattered small sales, with many 
insactions in case lots out of stock in 
his market. However, there is said to 
somewhat better interest coming 
m underwear mills. Competition, 
vever, tends to produce irregularity 
prices, even for some good grade 
ns. On 10s quotations run from 28% 
30c; 18s at about 32c; 24s at 35c, al- 
igh this count was bought last week 
the South at 34c; 26s average at 35c, 
h a good yarn at 37c. On 30s Penn- 
ania grade as low as 35c is noted for 
average yarn, with better grades 
m 37c to 40c, and double carded sold 
42c and 44c. On 40s carded splicing 
is noted. 


Combed Yarns Erratic 
‘ombed yarns are still in rather quiet 
dition with limited business and 
es, therefore, are still erratic, espe- 
ly on single yarns where buying is 
iorted exceedingly limited. One house 
‘ted 85c for 2-50s and 95c for 2-60s, 
1 lost the business. Certain spinners 
k 9c and $1.00 respectively. On an 
juiry for 2-80s one house had quota- 
ns with a range of 35c between the 
w and the high; spinners well sold ask 
50, with others quoting $1.20. A sale 
‘ a high grade 2-70s was_ reported 
ade at $1.35 for a small lot, although 
is is offered at $1.15. Single 18s have 


been offered as low as 42c with others 
asking 44c and 45c; 60s sold at 95c; a 
good 80s sold $1.35 for prompt ship- 
ment. Mercerized yarns also are noted 
in limited demand with prices showing 
the effects of competition for business. 
Quotations noted in an adjoining col- 
umn represent average asking prices. 





Slightly Better Demand 





Curtailed Cotton Yarn Production and 
Higher Cotton Prices Help Trade 
Boston.—The cotton yarn market 

looks a little better from the spinners’ 
standpoint, but such improvement as has 
taken place has been more visible in hope 
than in prices. The advance in raw cot- 
ton prices has encouraged spinners to 
withdraw previous minimums on yarn in 
many instances, and has stimulated some 
buying. Voluntary and involuntary cur- 
tailment of production in the East is 
causing certain buyers some concern, but 
is not yet an important market factor. 
Tendency to restrict southern produc- 
tion more closely to an order basis is 
increasing, but is far from general. More 
encouraging is the fact that quite a num- 
ber of buyers who have been out of the 
market for several weeks are now being 
forced to operate, and this, plus the ad- 
vance in cotton, are the principal factors 
upon which spinners are basing their 
hopes for early improvement in demand 
and prices. 


Prices Remain Unsettled 

The fact that the available supply of 
most yarns is considerably in excess of 
current demand is chiefly responsible 
for the continued price unsettledness. 
Although most spinners and dealers are 
quoting advances of about 5 per cent. 
for April and later deliveries, there 
seems to be enough yarn of most staple 
counts available at old low prices to 
meet the demand for prompt delivery. 
This means a basis of not much better 
than 29c for 10s southern frame spun 
cones, 32c for 2-20s southern warps and 
36c for 2-30s. On single combed yarns 
the minimum of most southern spinners 
is 45c for 18s, while the minimum of 
most eastern spinners for the same 
count is 48c. Whereas it was possible 
a week or ten days ago to pick up 
southern 2-60s combed peeler warps at 
90c to 95c, the latter is now a minimum, 
and most eastern spinners ask a min- 
imum of $1.05 for the same count. 

The change in the market situation is 
not radical, but it is apparent that a 
change has taken place and that the ten- 
dency is now against buyers instead of 
in their favor. If the advance in raw 
cotton prices is maintained, and if pro- 
duction is held more closely to demand, 
it will not require a marked improve- 
ment in buying to convert present ask- 
ing prices into actual selling prices. 


OBITUARY 





Samuel Dale Stevens 

Samuel Dale Stevens, vice-president 
of M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., operating 
woolen and worsted mills in Andover 
and Haverhill, Mass., Franklin, N. H., 
and Peace Dale, R. I., died suddenly 
Tuesday morning at his residence in 
North Andover, Mass., at the age of 63 
years. He had been in poor health for 
several years and had not been active 
in business, usually spending his winters 
in California. He-was born in North 
Andover in 1859, the son of Moses T. 
Stevens, and grandson of Nathaniel 
Stevens, the pioneer manufacturer of 

















TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX AND EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Ajl Qualities 


J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Correspondence Solicited 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON 


“COTTON 


YARNS 


ent aL lw TLEARY sone : 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 





MT 





COMPANY 


52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


320 Broadway 
Cotton 


12 So. Water Street 





185 Summer Street 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Pouce: Bourette and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 

Brown Building 

122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 
COTTON YARNS 





New York 
Yarns 












PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BOSTON, MASS. 







WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 

Give the high 

Silk-like luster 

In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 22, Bcazne; Jacks 


an 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED 


SPECIAL PROCESS 





TENT 
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PAULSON. LINKROUM&CO. 


INC 


eo 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


WEAVING AND KNITTING 


WE SPECIALIZE IN COTTON YARNS 


ror EXPORT 


ad 


52 LEONARD STREET 
NEw YorRK, U.S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICACO 
PROVIDENCE 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 911 James Building 
High Grade Mercerized Yarns 
ran 
Rn 


MERCERIz ing COMPANY 


Our Specialty 
SINGLE 


Mercerized Yarns 
for Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 
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COTTON PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


D. MacKintosh and Sons Co. 


Established 1868 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Carded and Combed Cottons 


White and Colored 


From Long Stapled American and Peruvian Cottons 
For Woolen, Worsted and Knit Goods Manufacturers 


Cotton Yarn Manufacturers 


On Tubes, Cones, Jackspools, Beams, Skeins 
6 to 30s in Grey, Colors and Blends 


Founded 1884 Incorporated 1914 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 
SPECIAL MERINO 


For Knitting and Weaving 


Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


[FRED FRIEDLANDER ‘77° 80 Mae 


226 West Adams St. 


icago 





YARNS 


of all descriptions 
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YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Bis, 


1 Thomas Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Providence R I. 
Philadelphia 
Charlotte, N. C. 


308 Chestnut St. 
Latta Arcade 





The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—-Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 


Prompt Delwertes 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Phone Pawt. 2618 


G3} 


JACOB PERCELAY 


YARN 


COTTON 
MERCERIZED and PLAIN 


C___ 


BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office 
Commercial Trust 


Mill Supplies 
Egyptian Cotton 


Building 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————_ * 


STEVENS 


COTTON YARNS 


325 Hospital Trust Bldg. 








Converter 





Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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wool flannels in this country. He was 
vice-president of the Andover Savings 
Bank, a director of the Andover Na- 
tional Bank and the Merrimack Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. and a trustee of the 
Stevens Memorial Fund in North An- 
dover. His brother, Nathaniel, is presi- 
dent of the company. He is survived 
by his widow, a daughter and two sons, 
Abbott, who is treasurer of the com- 
pany, and Samuel D., who is agent of 
the Peace Dale, R. I., plant. 





William C. Sargent 


William C. Sargent, for 22 years sec- 
retary and also a director of Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died suddenly as 
a result of heart failure. He was 73 
years of age and has been in ill health 
for several years. Mr. Sargent was 
born at Troy, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1849. In 
1871 he moved to St. Paul, Minn., where 
he organized the De Cou, Corliss & Sar- 
gent Co., manufacturers of sash and 
doors. He later became affiliated with 
the St. Paul Harvester Co., where he 
met C. W. Le Valley, who later founded 
the Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee. This 
meeting was the beginning of a long 
business association, for in 1900 Mr. 
Sargent went to Milwaukee to become 
secretary and later a director of the 


Chain Belt Co. 
William T. Bryan 


William T. Bryan, president of the 
Jefferson (Ga.) Cotton Mills, died at 
Battle Creek, Mich., where he had been 
under treatment for several weeks. The 
funeral was held in Athens, Ga., where 
he had lived for many years. Mr. Bryan 
was 55 years old, being born at Union 
Point, Ga., in 1867. For some years he 
was in the raw cotton business. He 
organized the Southern Mfg. Co., but 
disposed of his holdings some years ago. 
In 1917 he bought and reorganized the 
Jefferson Cotton Mills. 








Thomas Mellor Bains 

Thomas Mellor Bains, well-known in 
the hosiery trade, as manufacturers’ 
selling agent, with offices 1215 Market 
street, Philadelphia, died Friday, Febru- 
ary 17, at his home, after an illness of 
several months. Mr. Bains was seventy- 
five years of age. He is survived by 
his widow, and two sons, Thos. M. 
Bains, Jr., and Edward Bains, president 
of the Bloomsburg Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


Charles Evens 

Charles Evens, a retired knit goods 
manufacturer of Needham, Mass., died 
recently in Vienna, Austria, at the age 
of 64 years. Mr. Evens was born in 
Leicester, England, and came to Need- 
ham when a boy. His plant was sold 
to the Horace Partridge Co. and since 
last May he has been traveling in Europe. 





Frederic Beebe 

Frederic Beebe, a well known cotton 
merchant and member of the firm of 
Lucius Beebe & Co., 89 State street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., died at his home on Com- 
monwealth avenue, Boston, February 
20, in his 64th year. He was a member 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
many other organizations. 





Thomas Dean 
Thomas Dean, overseer of carding for 


the Paris Wincey Mills Co., Ltd., Paris, 


Ont., Canada, is dead. He is survived 
by his widow and six children, one son 
and five daughters. 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Service: Nearly one million 
pounds of cotton yarns 
weekly, from our own mills— 
a complete range of numbers, 
both carded and combed— 
sales offices in all important 
textile centers, and a com- 


prehensive study of our cus- 
tomer’s requirements, over 


many years—have made 
Cannon Mills Service unique 
in the trade. 


“QUALITY ALWAYS” 


CANNON MILLS 


INC, 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Boston 
Amsterdam 


Providence 
Chicago 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and Mercerizers 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS — I6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 








Industrial Yarn Corporation 


Successor to ALBERT RAU & CO. 


Cotton Yarns ,6%“.; 


All Descriptions 


88 Leonard Street ° New York 


GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarn 


Drexel Bullding PHILADELPHIA 











| D. H. Maunsgy, Pres. PHIL. 8. Stexg., Vice-Pres. Jno. J. GroncE, 2nd VicePree. 
i x J. 8. P. Cagprenter, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary 
| Cetton 
| Wee e MERcERIzED || Mauney-Steel Company 
AT ORe Silk COTTON YARNS 
A AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
~ FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
& CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. S01 Chestaet Street ne mite. Providence. 3 rnnastonls Be 
+ 308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia er ieee Anne 1 | 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT | 


SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


1 
| 
i 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bieached 
| On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins,-an4d Chain Wraps 


| FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { "y%eclgn Mime } WE smLt 


alty 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sik rinisifTAPES‘ana BRAID 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
= 
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Cotton Markets 





Cotton Hesitates 
Above Eighteen Cents 





‘id Longs Take Profits to Wait for 
Effect of Higher Prices on Spot 
Offerings 
The cotton market has now almost en- 
rely recovered its January losses. May 
mtracts which had sold at 18.72c on 
he advance which culminated during 
the first trading day of the new year, 
ind declined to 15.80c at the end of 
January, sold at 1844c on Thursday 
norning, making a recovery of 264 
points from the recent low level. This 
ecovery was stimulated by the strong 
1olding of March contracts. There are 
in the New York warehouses about 
0,000 bales of certificated cotton. At 
he same time only 17 notices were is- 
sued. on the first March notice day, 
epresenting 1,700 bales. This was evi- 
lently a disappointment to remaining 
shorts in old crop positions, as it argued 
that the holders of certificated cotton 
here expected the development of a 
trade demand which would give them a 
bigger premium over May for their cot- 
ton than could be obtained to delivery 
on March. At the same time it was 
realized that cotton might be tendered 
etween now and the end of March and 
toward the end of the week rather a re- 
ctionary or more uncertain sentiment 

seemed to be developing. 

After an advance of about 2%c per 
pound from recent low levels, a ques- 
tion naturally arises as to the effect of 

gher prices in at least three directions. 

First, there is the question as to the 
ittitude of remaining southern spot 
holders between the 18 and 19c levels 

New York. Spot offerings had in- 
reased somewhat at these prices to- 
ward the end of December, but the 
South had withdrawn spot cotton from 
the markets on the break after the 
middle of January. Preparations for 
he new crop are now just beginning to 
ecome active, and after having car- 
ried cotton down from 20c to approxi- 
iately 15c, the question is whether there 

vay not be more for sale between 18 

nd 19¢ at New York. 





COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 





Closed —For week— Closed 
Iption Feb. 15. High. Low. Feb. 21. Chge 
bruarv 17.88 18.40 17.52 aie arte 
larch 17.93 18.54 17.56 18.23 +39 
pril 17.860 18.29 17.43 18.07 +-.27 
lay 17.68 328.26 237.30 17.91 23 
ine 17.41 17.90 17.05 17.65 -+.24 
ily 17.15 17.78 16.80 17.41 +.26 
igust --17.00 17.53 16.65 17.20 1+.20 
ptember ..16.85 17.30 16.51 16.95 +.10 
‘tober ....16.70 17.24 16.34 16.80 +.10 
»vember . 16.64 17.09 16.30 16.72 -+-+.08 
sccember ..16.59 17.10 16.25 16.66 +.07 
inuary ....16.49 16.92 16.15 16.55 +.06 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 

New New Liver- 

York. Orleans. pool, 

RF cee 18.10¢. 16.75¢. 10.014 
7, Feb. 18...18.50c 16.75¢. Holiday 

Feb. 20....18.75c. 17.13c. 10.484. 

F 21....18.55¢. 17.00c. 10.33d. 

_ Feb 22 ore Holiday 10.334. 

. Feb. 33....18.55 17.13¢c. 10.38d. 

SP oT FLUCTU ATIONS ‘AND STOCKS 

Spot This Last 

Prices. Week. Year. 


17.70¢ 301,676 338,479 
17.00c. 285,794 448,922 
16.75c.* 11,545 13,374 
-»»-17.50c, 148,123 160,800 

. .17.00c. 80,527 238,234 











- - 17.000, 31,388 22,613 
--17.38c. 135,120 81,743 
18.25¢ 1,895 5,699 
igusta 1 126.420 158,901 
femphis 1 217,872 381,232 
BOs a tea cess eed 29,094 27 
iouston i 286,099 370.3 
> tle Rock. ....«+«».17.26¢ 63,577 63,689 


Second, there is the question as to 
the effect of the advance on the coming 
acreage. A month ago an impression 
prevailed generally that there would be 
a substantial increase in the area 
planted this spring. At that time grain 
was low compared with cotton and the 
argument was constantly heard that the 
South could plant nothing which would 
promise them a better return than cot- 
ton. Toward the end of January this 
view was somewhat modified because 
of the decline in cotton and more lat- 
terly because of the advance in grain 
including corn and also the advance in 
hogs. There should be a relation be- 
tween the effort to raise cotton and the 
price of other farm products and as 
grain and hogs became relatively dear, 
the thought was that cotton growers 
would be less likely to increase their 
acreage, or at least less likely to put the 
money and effort into cotton that would 
be necessary to produce materially in- 
creased yields per acre in boll weevil 
sections. Now that cotton has ad- 
vanced, however, the incentive for 
growers has correspondingly improved, 
and it is not yet too late for some ex- 
pansion in acreage plans should the 
South feel that present prices hold out 
a sufficient incentive. In this connec- 
tion is was noted that the South was 
a seller of early new crop months at 
17¢c and above for October. 

Third, there is the question as to the 
technical position of the market. There 
can be little doubt that a market be- 
came not only liquidated but heavily 
short on the January decline. On the 
recovery the short interest must have 
been materially reduced, and if there 
are to be further advances, it would 
seem that they must come either from a 
revival of general speculative or in- 
ventment interest, or from a decided 
improvement in trade demand. 

The following table will show Thurs- 
day’s closing prices in the leading spot 
markets ‘of the country with the usual 
comparisons: 


Last 
Markets Feb. 16 Feb. 23 “ae. Year. Sales 
Galveston ...17.20 17.70 +.50 13.00 4,639 
N. Orleans..16.75 17.13 -+.38 12.62 10,501 
Mobile ..... 16.25 16.75 +.650 12.25 235 
Savannah ..16.88 17.50 +.62 14.00 1,181 
Norfolk ....16.88 17.88 -+.50 12.75 3,793 
New York...17.90 18.55 -+.65 13.20 73 
Augusta ....16.63 17.25 +.62 12.50 910 
Memphis ...17.90 17.50 +.50 13.00 9,925 
St. Louis....17.25 17.25 ‘ 13.50 950 
Houston ....17.00 17.75 -++.75 12.50 11,985 
Dallas ...... 16.30 16.90 -+.60 12.15 17,813 
The following differences on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age. 
M. F ~--- 2.00% 2.00¢ 2.00% 2.75% 2.104 
8S. G. M... 1.504 1.504 1.50% 2.25% 1.60% 
| 1.900% 1.00 1.00¢ 1.25% 1.03 
um ..... See Oe. eer 754 53+ 
Ss. L. M 75° 75° 75° . 
T. 3. 75* 1.75 1.75% .1.75¢ 
°¢S. G. O...2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 2.389 
OE AD. 5408 3.75% 3.75% 4.00% 3.63° 
YELLOW TINGED 
S. G. M....Even-1.00¢ .25° 3° 
Ts. wesen cee 50F 25° 25° 
GU <....c0LB8* 50" «1.96 75° 
**Middling .2.50% 1.00% 2.25% 1.75* 
ees. L. M...3.50° 2.60% 3.25° 2.63° 
eoL. M. ....4.50% 3.50% 4.25* 3.63° 


YELLOW STAINE D 


G. Me cocsee 2.00° 2.00° 2.00% 1.13° 1.96° 
e7s. M. .....8.00% 3.00% 38.00% 2.13° 2.84° 
**Middling .4.00® 3.50% 4.00° 3.88° 3.81° 


BLUE STAINS 
1 


**G. M. 3.00* 50° 2.50° 1.63° 2.31° 

ess. M ...3.50° 2.50% 3.50° 2.63% 3.19° 

**Middling .4.50° 3.00% 4.50% 3.63 4.09 
* Off middling. ft On middling 
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Monomac Spinning Co. 
Worsted and Merino Yarns 


Comfort 
Serviceableness 
Good Appearance 


Have placed heather goods in favor. They can 
retain it only by a careful regard to quality. 
In speaking of next season, THE TEXTILE 
WORLD says :— 
“All factors who are really analyzing the 
situation, realize that the heather goods 
made to sell at a price are liable to be a 


drug on the market.” 
The mistake of undermining this industry through 
cheapening the article can be avoided by making 
heather mixtures from the yarns of the Monomac 
Spinning Company. They have the endorsement 
of good knitters everywhere. 





WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Mercerized 
Yarns 


We tie nothing but 


weavers’ knots 


CHICAGO 


eT 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
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ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 





st — - 2. oes ; Mariner & Merchants Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BOS ; . 
Worcester Bleach & D ye orks Co. ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 BUFFALO COTTON MILLS 
ESTABLISHED 1861 ALPINE COTTON MILLS No 2 LOCKE COTTON MILLS Co. 
BREVARD COTTON MILLS OXFORD COTTON MILLS 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


— cn 
erent —— —s 





Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


ACG STERED 


McConnell & Le.. Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 


adapted for the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery, 


Dyers, Bleachers 

and Mercerizers 

of Cotton Yarns in 

Warps or Skeins 

A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 

The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


dress goods and insulating wires. 


H. M. REMINGTON 
American Representative 


113 Chestnut St.. Phile., Pa. 














CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO.,Inc. 


366 Broadway, New York 





Attractive propositions to offer on 
Hosiery Silkk and Worsted Mix- 
tures for Heather Effects. 





Epw. B. STEINMETZ Co., Inc. 


———— 
| Mercerized— YAR NS—Mercerized 


Sedgley Ave. and L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sales Office—Drexel Bldg. 





| 
| 
Wr = oe eg Mee Eo : 
COTTON —WOOL— WORSTED— MERINO | 


CLARENCE L. MEYERS 


YARNS : 


N Drexel Building, Philadelphia K 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 





OxO 








PAWTUCKET, R. I. PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps Seems i ee ole ee 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS" Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerising, Ete., at your Service 








E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 







RHODE ISLAND, 


hI 


S 









converters of 


Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing -Dyeing |. noes fie DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook 





» Maine 


coke ba Phat met tal Etat) Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


Mills at Coyentry, R.1. Ter ith tas - —— . | WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
@MMBUNUTN AeA ANNAN TNA NNN MNT ungQenemyamsaeeegrnernenaeeraa eae TTT 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


No Steady Cotton Demand 





High Count of Boll Weevil Near Tal- 
lulah, La. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—There is no steady 
lemand for cotton of any kind here, but 
scattered and spasmodic demand, in 
small lots mostly, for about everything 
the market has to offer. More inquiry is 
developing and the volume of sales 
hows a moderate increase compared 
with the previous week. Attention still 
enters upon strict good ordinary to 
strict low middling 11-16 to 1%-inch 

ittons, while staples of premium grades 
ire relatively neglected; cottons that are 

anted can be bought at prices ranging 
m 14 to about 20c., but it is com- 
nted that a large short interest exists 
nd that there may be breakers ahead 

r it. 

Because of continued poor demand for 
taples such cottons are selling at slightly 

wer prices now than they were when 
hasis was quoted a half a cent lower. 
Competition to sell is not keen, how- 
ever. The opinion prevails that prices 

re likely to advance during the planting 
season and that there is not much to be 
sked in waiting. 

High Weevil Count 

Boll weevil is expected to be import- 

as a price factor. B. R. Coad, gov- 
nment entomologist, states that 127 

e weevils were recently counted per 

1 of Spanish moss—a substance in 
hich they hibernate—against 24 per ton, 

highest previous count in any year; 
at only 2.2 dead weevils were found 

r ton, against 414 in a previous year 
nd 26 in 1921. Mr. Coad’s report refers 
nly to districts about Tallulah, La. The 
nter has not been sufficiently severe to 
lestroy weevils elsewhere. Farmers are 

ping, with a favorable spring, to get 

1 early start, but owing to rains since 
he first of the year little plowing has 
| en done. Considerable plowing was 

lone in the fall. 
The Governor of North Carolina has 
illed a Cotton Congress to be held at 
New Orleans, Feb. 23-24; Governor 
Morrison acted upon a resolution of the 
North Carolina General Assembly. Each 
tton-growing state will be represented 
vy a cotton commission consisting of 


+} 


three members. It is understood to be 
the purpose of the congress to investi- 
ite all phases of the cotton situation. 
The longest staple sold on this mar- 
et during the week, of which any re- 


; rt is available, was 13-16-inch; it 
aded low middling, blue, and brought 
nly 19c. Some strict good ordinary, 
hlues, 13-16, sold at l6c. Middling 1% 

, Id at 22%c., while strict middling 

, 1-16 brought 19c. Greenwood, Miss., 

» ports strict middling 1 3-16 sold at 28c., 


ddling 13-16 at 26c., and strict mid- 
ling 1% at 27c. None of these sales 
is reported by the Staple Cotton Co- 
erative Association. 
Basis, middling, 10 markets, averaged 
17c. Saturday, against :6.43c. the pre- 
us week. It is somewhat unusual for 
Idling at Memphis to be quoted be- 
w the average for the 10 markets, but 
mphis middling is now quoted at 17c., 
net advance of 25 points for the week. 
les here amounted to 6,800 bales, 
ainst 4,950 bales the previous week 
1 3,925 bales the week before. The 10 
irkets reported sales of 66,599 bales, 
inst 45,131 bales the previous week 
1 48,587 bales the week before. Sales 
Dallas Thursday amounted to 13,682 
les. On the basis of first sales from 
ictors’ tables premium staples are 





quotable as follows: Strict middling 1%, 
28 to 3lc.; 13-16, 25 to 28c.; 1%, 20 to 
25c.; 11-16, 17 to 20c. 

Gross receipts during the week were 
13,323 bales, against 31,426 last year and 
31,433 the year before; shipments 18,995, 
against 31,665 and 21,894; net receipts 
1,455, against 7,750 and 20,635, making 
total since Aug. 1, net 290,638, against 
307,329 and 462,583. The total stock is 
221,368 bales, a decrease of 6,000 for the 
week, against 373,859 last year, a de- 
crease of 150 bales, and against 273,551 
the year before, an increase of 9,000 for 
that week. The unsold stock, estimated, 
in hands af Memphis factors, is 123,000 
bales, against 279,000 last year and 191,- 
000 the year before 


Extra Staple Cottons 





Egyptians Continue Advanced and Do- 
mestic Staples Harden 

Boston, Feb. 21.—Egyptians continue 
to lead the advance in staple cottons, but 
almost wholly as a result of speculative 
operations on the Alexandria exchange. 
Egyptians have been selling more freely 
in Liverpool and to Continental manu- 
facturers, but there has been an almost 
complete absence of buying in this coun- 
try. From the recent minimum, prices 
have advanced 5% to 5%c. on Sakela- 
rides and 234 to 3c. on Uppers, while 
the net advance in March (Sak.) futures 
has been 470 points and in April 
(Uppers) 235 points. The net advance 
in domestic futures has been about 3c., 
while that in few types of domestic 
extra staples has been more than 2c. 
Buying of the latter is almost at a stand- 
still, excepting for small lots that are 
available 1 or 2c. below average prices 
quoted. As has been the case for sev- 
eral weks, the strongest part of the mar- 
ket is on full 1/16ths to flat 1/8ths in 
Texas, Oklahoma and similar growths, 
which are scarce and on which few ship- 
pers will quote except in answer to firm 
offers. A minimum price for the flat 
1/8ths that we quote, and that would be 
known to many buyers as full 1/8ths or 
1 3/16th inch cotton, is 28c., while some 
shippers hold this at 1,200 points on 
March. 

Average prices of strict middling hard 
western cotton for prompt and March 
shipment are as follows: 


a Cao bah ew edn ade ccs as 6 6b 6a EO 
De SNS <6 6s cid cas ednecs ous nee 
eine Lola:3\4 we C0 Ree eae 28 to 29c 
B B/EC TMGM. cco vccccccncccccdece 34 to 35c 
Bae asd ewecadusraetesedsne< 36 to 37c 


Egyptian Prices and Statistics 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for February-March 
shipment, c. i. f., Boston, as follows: 
February 21— Medium  Sakelarides, 
32%c.; medium uppers, 267c. This is 
an advance for the week in Sak. of 2'%4c. 
and of 34c. for uppers. They report 
closing prices Feb. 21 on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: March (Sak.) 
$36.60, up 105 points from Feb. 15; April 
(uppers) $25.30, up 110 points. 
Pima Cotton Quotations 
Calder & Richmond, Boston, give the 
following quotations on Pima cottons 
under date of Feb. 21: No. 1, 38c.; No. 
2, 36c.; No. 3, 34c. 


Cotton Wastes Dull 





Littlke Movement—Strike Situation Pre- 
cludes Waste Accumulation 
Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is steady but inactive. Big factors are 
not inclined to sell on present market. 
Some business may be had in small vol- 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Go. 


Chattanooga Tenn. 


Successors to 


Standard Processing Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


150,000 Ibs. of Mercerized Yarn Weekly 


Coosa Manufacturing Co. 


Piedmont, Ala. 


Thatcher Spinning Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Combined Spindles—1! 10,000 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


Fine Combed Yarns 


Bleachers — Gassers 


A quantity production of a High Grade Yarn 
of uniform quality consistently maintained 


Sales Offices 


Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 





GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Successors to 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT 


MERCERIZERS 


DYERS—BLEACHERS 


OF 


Cotton Warps and Skein Yarn 





Indanthrene Colors a Specialty 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


CONES 


TUBES WARPS SKEINS 


Office: 


Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 
Selling Agents 


Yarn for Men’s Wear $05 Sumner St., Beaten. Mass. 





Boston Agency Philadelphia Office New York Agency 
176 Federal Street 108 S. Front Street Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO. Inc. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 
UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SWEATER 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS 
OXFORDS 
AND 
FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 


French Spun Worsted Merino 





MOHAIR WORSTED woo Len 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, soston 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 


Menuiecturerse! WORSTED YARNS 


In the’gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Sess OF WORSTED YARNS cotorsciceuy 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


Sold in the East by FREDERICK P. COLE osteo, Mass 


’*Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | 


Passaic, N. 


F. A. STRAUS @ CO. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 
SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns ana Knitting 


Mills, _— ° 
Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks 





D. GOFF & SONS, inc. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


Bradford System 






Incorporated 1904 


FaAuS Ee ooa af, )~=COFINE 




















Philadelphia Representative H. R. SHIRLEY 242 Chestnut St. 





YARN WOOLEN | 

AND 

MILLS Merino | 
WOONSOCKET 

¥ YARNS | 

| 





JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Worsted Yarn Markets 


Worsted Yarns Wait 





Market Quiet—Problem of Higher Yarn as possible, 
Prices—Spinners Between Two Fires slow in making itself felt. 
—Knitters Are Active 


ted yarn trade. 


anufacturers are waiting for further into the market recently since last fall 
lications of definite development in find prices sharply advanced 

goods market. The continued them. 
rength of the wool market, with no turer purchased 2-36s three-eighths at 
lications of any decline there in val- $1.35, he is now more likely to meet a 
s, presents a serious problem in their quotation of $1.55 or more, so that he 
nds in regulating costs of produc- has a difficult problem to solve in ad- 

Those manufacturers who pur- justing his values, and in booking or- 
1ased yarns late last year in antici- ders for his goods. Medium-grade 


are engaged on orders secured recently, 
in which yarns previously purchased are 
for Goods Market being used. On this business spinners 


are now making deliveries as rapidly 
although new business is 
In fact, with 
yarn quotations firmly maintained be- 
A hesitating period of watchful wait- cause of higher wool prices, it is real- 
~ continues to characterize the wor- ized that the market is hardly to be re- 
Business is still be- garded as firmly established because of = 
i¢ done on a limited basis without the limited amount of new business ac- 

ich enthusiasm or active interest as tually booked. Buyers who have come 
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LOOMIS Aaa ad MMA ENSUE LLL dt kk 


aga i NSt Seer erTTN ToT 
For example, where a manufac- (MMU 1 


TELLER 


tion of business this season are able yarns apparently are commanding more = 
offer a limited quantity of goods at attention every day in an effort to bring = 


price, which in a number of instances, out something at a lower price. 
as resulted in sales. However, sub- elty lines, especially in dress goods 
uent inquiries for additional 


, are 


yarn also a factor where efforts are made to 
juirements find prices advanced so bring out something unusual in its ef- 
t quotations on goods must needs be fect which will command a ready sale, = 
anced to cover these replacement regardless of price in this trade be- z 


ues. This is a difficult position to cause of popularity. 
ntain in the face of the steady pres- 
lor low-priced goods, so that both Knitting yarns are also reported to 
manufacturers and spinners appar- show rather less active interest when it 
find themselves between the upper comes to new business. 
1 nether mill stones. 


Knitting Yarns Less Active 


In many lines 
; manufacturers are waiting to see the 
While activity in the raw wool market resylts of their efforts to secure new 
aid to have shown a decrease and business in sweaters and bathing suits 
le there has been noted more hes- so that inquiries for additional orders 
ncy recently in operations, still the are said to be limited. Demand for ho- 
ide recognizes the strong position oc- sjery yarns is also said to be less keen 
ied by the raw material in its lim- although many spinners of these and 

stocks now available. The prob- other knitting yarns are still well fixed 
contronting them is that of with orders which will run well into the 
‘ting out of their product the in- early summer months. Jersey cloth is 


ased prices exacted by higher re- also rx ported rather quiet at present, 
ement costs. new business here being confined to lim- 
ited transactions. The higher prices 
‘oth men’s wear and dress goods are asked for knitting yarns as a result of 
t showing much development in inter- higher wool costs have had some effect 


now 


New Business Limited 








in yarns. A number of these mills in causing buyers to operate cautiously, 
—_— preferring to ascertain to a definite de- 
QUOTATIONS gree just how they will be able to pass 


on these higher costs to their customers. 


orrected at close of business We "hh: : 
f dnesday) While many spinners have good orders 


BRADFORD SYSTEM 


12s to 2-168, low common..... 909 — 95 still on their books for knitting yarns 
to 2-248, low \%.......... 100 —1 05 which will kee a9 a 
to 2-268, % blood......... 116 —120 4: ae them engaged for some 
to 2-808, % blood......... 115 —1 29 t!me to come, many are beginning to 
to 2-828, % blood, S.A....115 —1 20 hc for additi T hic . 
aod ce adtaace 125 —1 pe for additional orders which will 


30 : e 5 e 2 
EMR ce ck ee 130 —1 35 Permit them to maintain this position. 


_ * However, there is no great desire to 











—1i1 45 sell too far ahead under present con- 
= = ditions, with a possibility, however re- 
x —1 99 mote, of higher prices or an altered 
ET 185 —1 95 condition i 5 
is high % blood............ 215 —2 30 - ndition in the wool market. 
ee ee 225 —2 35 
¢ ie - Reece nsossececcce 260 —2 80 
408 Australian. ....ccccccccees 200 —2 10 F 
OD Es a5 0.542 0 kbc nse ee 230 —2 60 Yarns Unsettled 
\s — b Shee cet eu aane aes 285 —3 00 
1D Es 0-006 6006 cebnKes — J J i 1 ni 
alian 3 20 —3 85 Not Much New Business Except in Knit- 
nha ENCH ere ee ting Yarns—-Wool and Tops Easier 
Is high quarter...2.000.002.01 40 —1 45 Boston.—The worsted yarn market at 
ee EL vnc avceaasa das _ ime is as far fr sati 
SS ec A XE the present time is as far from sats 
i Se Pb ncneeencnkawenwe 170 —1 89 factory as can be. The chief thing in its 
. * DIODE... cece eeceees 2 = 90 favor this week is the reactionary senti- 
se Austraiian..........0..... 210 —3 15 ment observable in the wool market. 
© AWMPCERITIRs 60 csicccccceces 240 —2 60 ‘ce . , , j ; 
gs fine Australian............ 275 —3 00 Price ee ntly have been climbing too 
s fine Australian............ 320 —8 25 rapidly and speculative sentiment, en- 


ITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD thused by prospect of high duty on wool, 
SYSTEM has pushed prices higher than war- 


to 3-20, % Mood... ranted by the goods situation. 


—1 15 






ls to 2-208, % blood.. 1 15 1 20 7 : 
Os to 2-308, % blood......... 120 —130 The top market is very dull this week 
Ss to 2-20s, % blood......... 130 —1 40 

% 


Os to 2-308, —1 60 and this dullness may eventuate in some 


Nov- 3 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


70 High St. Cor. Summer e Bostoi: 





aaa 


MERION ‘WORSTED MILLS 





Sell 


Direct 





Abie bebdes Wi chibe ROAST DA: ik bs ed ARPT EET 


Fine French-Spun Worsted a 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


ASUSUUUM ASDA by, 


ISDUIT IANA RRENIIIS 











for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO., PENNA. 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


W, Specialists on 
Y Wnusual Yarns 


Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


J. RANDALL & BRO. 


Incerperated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


— ——— 


e 


INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILK 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethichem, Pa.; Piliedsiphin, Fos Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Ce., 225 Fourth Ave. 


ladelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Ni 
Boston i - 
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VALKONE 


Dye and Finishing Works 

















| Capacity 
40,000 
Yards 
Daily 








Can Handle Fabrics up to 80’ Wide. 
Dyers and Finishers of Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics, Woven or Knitted. 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, 
Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Over- 


ucts. 
Mascher and Turner Sts. 


foo feoet ond Chemin Suen PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Office: 456 Fourth Avenue 


coniings. Boucles, Astrakhans, Ker- 

seys, Jersey Cloths, Broadcloths, Pile 
Fabrics, "Rolivi ias, ‘Duy etyns, Velours 
and General Knitting Frame Prod- 


(gu Thread 


Company 
nee 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 





Bailey’s Hot Air System of 
Yarn Drying has no equal 


whe sre large capacity is — d. 

aves the yarn in fine condition 

fo xr winding and weaving, makes 

little waste, is simple and very 

ffective My eold air system is 

unequaite od where output is not 
‘che all-important thing. 


Write for particulars 


Dye Sticks, Dye Poles, Wood Rolls, 
Fans and Truc ks. 


M 
FRANK SAY, wat Braddock. 


SM DO Ad C 


Be 


dar Brook, Camden Co., N.J 


DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, 
Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and 
Novelties. Better work, prompter, better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St. "*‘ts!s"** Philadelphia, Pa. 


OILS 


and 


SOAP 





For the Worsted and Woolen Yarn Spinners. 
Oils for Silk, and Finishing Oils for Cotton Skein 
Yarn Dyers, and Silk and Cotton Hosiery Dyers. 
STEPHENSON OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
Office, 3157 Kensington Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


verything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 "Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 








lWuiis4) SPinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 


Ed 


De a 
: Recistencs. 
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Highland Worsted Company 


Manufacturers o1 


FINE WORSTED YARNS 
English System for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
Selling Agent: Thomas H. Ball 


Philadelphia Boston 


APPERLY FEEDE 
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UULCULOGL COUT SUSY A Gee 


Providence New Yc rk 


ames TEPER ic RE ATT) 1 007 


FOR SECOND BREAKER 
AND FINISHER CARDS 


PERFECT MECHANISM 


EFFICIENT 


POSITIVE 


UP TO DATE 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 


GEO. §. HARWOOD & SON 53 state sT., BOSTON, MASS. 


O. J. CARON 


MEDINAH BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


Gray Bleached Colors Heathers 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





e 
= 
A 


Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 





Slik Throwing Mills, CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS Nf. 


THROWN SILK, Tram, 7 
Organzine, Artificial Silk A 
_— 

mported, n, 
cuctvama IR 

ad urkey ea 

Cotton, 

Bh Tinsel Thread N 
g Best Quality Harness Twine S 
| 30-38 East 33d St., New York 


Y 
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Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN 
and MERINO 7 A R N S 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixteres and Deseration Yares 








Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 






AUUALUUNULLU LEU 1 Ly 


THE “MURDOCK” 





| 


Keep Your Spindles fully equipped 
with the 
Murdock Bobbin Holders 


* in the perfection of your goods 


M 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


ice concessions for tops grading below 

lf bloods. Although prices for vari- 

is yarn counts have been advanced 
iring the last few weeks, it is never- 
theless pretty certain that spinners could 

t buy wools and tops at present prices 

d spin yarns that would produce 
fabrics at prices low enough to meet the 
approval of those who buy them. 

Knitting yarns continue the mainstay 

f the market and of the industry at the 
present time. New business placed in 
tops this week has been almost negligible, 

ut prices for the same have been well 
maintained. An important body of opin- 

n in the wool market is inclined to 
look for lower prices in wool. If this 
should occur it may be temporary only, 
as there is every probability of a high 
duty being placed upon the clean content 
of imported wool. 

Spinners here report very little new 
business placed during the week. French 
spun merino yarns are in fair demand at 
unchanged prices, single 30s, 50-50 fine, 
selling at $1.55; single 40s, $1.65, and 
single 50s at $1.90. Prices on 2-40s and 
2-50s are more nominal than real. Some 
spot 40s can be procured slightly under 
ruling quotations of $1.90-$2.00 for half 
blood yarns. The market as a whole is 
in a period of transition, with little hav- 
ing a promise of permanency appearing 
from any direction. 





Tops Inactive 
Lull in Demand Appearing—Noils Strong 

But Quieter 
Business is quieter this 
week in the top market. The feature 
of the week has been fairly extensive 
orders placed for high three-eighths 
blood tops. Little mill business has been 
taken in fine and half bloods. There is 
no speculative buying of tops. The lower 
grades of tops have been neglected this 
week. There is a general lull in the en- 
tire situation, covering not merely tops 
but yarns and wool. 

Inactivity in the top market this week 
has not led to any weakness whatsoever 
in quotations. Fundamental conditions 
are believed to be of a character to jus- 
tify high prices at the present time. Fine 
tops are quoted $1.35-40; half blood 
$1.20-25; short fine French combing 
$1.20-25; high three-eighths blood 95c; 
average three-eighths blood 85-88c; low 
three-eighths blood 80c; high quarter 
blood 77-80c. In South American tops 
46s are quoted at 60c; 44s at 50c; 40s at 
46c and 36s at 40c. 

The noil market is less active. Prices 
hold quite firm although there is a ten- 
dency observable on the part of those 
who have stocks to get them off their 
hands at present high level. Prices may 

higher, or they may not, and as most 
vners of noils today have fair profits 
and mill demand is approximately equal 
the absorption of anything offered, 
tendency in the noil market is to un- 
id rather than to load up. 
Noils and wastes are running neck to 

k at the present time. Fine noils are 
oted 70c and fine thread wastes the 
me; choice quarter blood noils are 
oted 45-50c and choice quarter blood 
threads the same figure. Colored noils 

re moving more freely. One or two 

reels of fine recombed colored noils 
have sold from 55¢ to 60c with half 
bloods quoted 45-50c. 

High prices can be secured for fine 
noils chiefly owing to the fact that there 
Ss a good mill demand for these com- 


BOsTON.- 


modities while stocks held by dealers are 
relatively small. Top makers are not 
booking any large business in fine tops 
and it looks as though the demand for 
these high priced commodities might fall 
off considerably with consequently 
smaller production of fine noils. There 
is less confidence in the situation both 
for tops and noils than a week ago. 





Spun Silk Spotty 





Wider Production of Duvetyns Making 
for Better Buying 

The demand for spun silk yarns con- 
tinues unchanged. Concerns selling in 
the main to the woolen and worsted 
mills are reporting a minimum of busi- 
ness, while certain other companies are 
doing an active business with silk goods 
manufacturers. Prices continue firm in 
all sections. 

A good deal of spun silk yarn is find- 
ing its way into duvetyns. One concern 
especially reports an active business as 
a result of the wide production of this 
material. 


Prices given out on Thursday follow: : 
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Viscose Names Prices 





Old Levels Remain Unchanged for April, = 


May and June Deliveries 

The outstanding feature of the week 
in the artificial silk market was the 
naming of prices for April, May and 
June deliveries, by the Viscose Co. No 
change in levels resulted and the prices 
which have prevailed for the past few 
months. A representative of this com- 
pany stated it might be necessary to 
allot the production in order to take 
care of all customers. 

It was also pointed out by this repre- 
sentative that despite the increase in 
production the demand was far in ex- 
cess of the supply. He also asserted 
that further steps would be taken to 
increase the production during the year. 

Prices given out on Thursday follow: 

300 DENIER 


Grade A—Bleached...........sceeeeeees $2.65 

oo eee eer 2.45 

Grade C—Bleached..........cceseeeees 2.35 
150 DENIER 

Grade A—Bleached...........seeeeeees $2.80 

Grade B—Bleached........ceeeceeeeees 2,60 


Grade C—Bleached............eceeeeee 2.40 





[Business Literature 





THE STALEY JOURNAL; 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 


Among the many interesting house 
organs which come to this office is the 
monthly publication issued by the A. E 
Staley Mfg. Co., corn products. This 
is a journal of over 40 pages and pos- 
sesses all the prerequisites of a good 
house organ. It has the personal touch 
which is essential in a publication of 
this nature, carrying pages of newsy 
items, photographs and cartoons of in- 
terest to all employes of the company. 

In addition there are serious discus- 
sions, in both editorials and articles, on 
business matters in general and on sub- 
jects pertaining particularly to the com- 
pany and to its locality. 

The February issue contains a de- 
scription of the formal opening of the 
unusual clubhouse of the Staley Fel- 
lowship Club. 


A. E. Staley 
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Wl 
OSCAR HEINEMAN COMPANY | 
RAW & THROWN SILK 
CHICAGO 
= = 
Sgn aT TTY A TTT 
(m] RNB [a] 


Telephone 
Madison Square 
7538 









TITY TUITION 


TVCUEIEAUOTAET EDEN EU ENED EAA TEE 


K.WILBVR & COMPANY Inc. 
THROWN SILKS 
17 Madison Avenue NewYork 


Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 





AMAA UADAAAALLANNAG LA EUDULESUENUENUALUNUAAASSUUUUL EUAN AUDEN AMET HALL 


AUD AGAUULUONNEUQNULAAEUUUUNENSQADLLOESULUUERA000, 00TH EEA ASANTE Ta 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


raench SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


af 
BOSTON CLEVELAND 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 







WEAVING KNITTING 








Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WUT ULL SLL LULL ELC 


qin 


Elissinates Slip-Shod 


aps * Seams 





eams it means un 


No. 1 Hand-Power 


Sewing Machine 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co-s Salem, Mass., U.S. A. 








Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 


Providence, R. I. 









TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Felts, Etc. 











AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


of latest design, are built by 


Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
at MILFORD, 


JONAS NORTHROP, President 


G. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 
C. H. DRAPER, Treasurer 


F. E. NORCROSS, Secretary 
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B.S. ROY & SON CO. 


Grinders 


Woolen and Cotton Cards 
Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calender Rolls 


Write for prices on your neecs 


WORCESTER, 


SUL ME SULT ULTRA 
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Wool Markets 








Reaction Appearing in 
Market for Wools 


Summer Street Now Very Quiet, With 
Tendency to Softness—Final Govern- 
ment Sale May Show Change 
Boston.—The Boston wool market is 
dull. Almost over-night the 
change came from intense activity to 
marked inactivity. Prices are a trifle 
easier as dealers are inclined to let 
go at present high levels. If 
dullness should continue two or three 
weeks prices, it is said, would tend au- 
tomatically downward in the direction 
of cost price of wool. That they would 
go any lower is most emphatically de- 

nied. 
Wool conditions 
damentally 


very 


wools 


are considered fun- 
sound but the long delay in 


the tariff question is aggravating as 
well as perplexing to manufacturers 
and dealers alike. It is said in some 


quarters that a high duty on wool and 
a small duty on goods would spell dis- 
aster. 


The 


situation in general is reaction- 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 


VIRGINIA 
Fine cloth’g..40—45 
Pee: GO cases 48—52 % blood...... 40—43 
1 Whoo. ..0< 44—48 eS eee 39—40 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
Fine del...... 46—48 % blood...... 39—42 
Fine cloth’g. .36—38 4% to % bi’'d.35—38 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 
% blood...... 38—42 \% blood...... 34—37 
% blood...... 36—38 Common ..... 25—27 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 
Sp’g northern S’th, 6 and 
& 12mo.....80—85 BUMS accesses 70—75 
Sp. middle Fall free...... 60—65 
counties ...75—80 Fall defects... .45—50 
S'th 12mo..... 75—80 Carbonized ...60—65 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
Fn. 12mo...95—1.00 Fine fall..... 70—75 
Fn. 8mo.....- 80—85 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
Fine ...:00. 95—1 00 Lambs’ bs....60—70 
A. GUPEP. ccc. 80—90 Chee Gh....> 75—85 
B. super...... 65—70 Medium ..... 55—60 
C. GEpe?. cccce 45—50 CORRES occscen 40—45 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 
Staple fin.1.00—1.05 Fine cloth’g.95—1.00 


Do., % bid...90—95 Fine medium .85—95 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 
DEMO ccsevee 95—1.00 Fine medium .80—90 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 
seeneds 90—1.00 % blood......75—80 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
Fine med’'m.90—1.00 Fine cloth’g. .85—95 


MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign 
Combing ..... 27—29 Turkey ...... 30—31 
Carding ...... 22—256 Came ccccecces 26—30 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy): 
choice... .80—85 % blood....23—24 
Combing, % blood....27—29 
@ee8...ceos 75—80 % blood....30—32 
Clothing, Merino . -84—36 
choice... .60—65 Buenos Aires 
Clothing, x-breds: 
good..... 60—55 Lincoln ....11—12 
Australian: High % bid.17—18 
Fine ...... 90—105 
66-588 ..... 60—65 
OOD csccncce 85—95 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed ....28—80 Ist clip...28—30 
Whd. col..... —.. 2nd clip..28—380 
Angora ..... -14—16 Mongolian: 
Awassi ...... 20—22 TD 640008 20—22 
Karadi ...... 20—22 Manchu'n ..18—20 
Bokhara: Scotch Black 
White .....20—22 a eee 14—16 
Colors .....20—22 Camel's. hair 
China: (Russian)...—. 
Combing ...17—18 Servian skin 
Wid. ball...28—36 WOOL... 2.200 ee 
Wid. open Bast India: 
ball.......17—20 Kandahar ..27—30 
Willowed ..15—20 Vickan'r ...30—38 
Unwid. ....13—14 Joria ....0. 35—45 
Szechuen Gray ......25—27 
assortm’t.14—15 
Cordova .....18—16 
Donskel ........—.. 


ary. In some quarters the opinion 
expressed that the high bids made fo: 
the Jerico clip possibly indicated hig! 
prices for the year. Prices at the pres- 
ent time hold quite firm although ther 
is the disposition to sell wool at preser 
level rather than hold it for- high 
prices. The Jerico clip is not yet sol 
The pool, it is understood, is holdi: 
for 40c. At the price asked by th 
growers a higher level would have 
be made in Summer Street to mark 
these Utah wools at a profit. The: 
may be a higher level or there may n 
be. No one knows and that is the pl: 
statement in the matter according 
best opinion on the Street. 

Manufacturers are averse to purch: 
ing wools at present high prices 
though it seems likely that they 
have to do so just as soon as th 
stocks become reduced. The idea th 
wools in the United States will sell n 
terially lower than at present is c 
sidered fallacious by leading mercha 
who have given much thought to tl 
situation. If the growers have th 
way and the duty on raw wool is s 
tled at 33c. clean content it is not at a 
unlikely that prices may go even high 
This is what the growers want and tl! 
growers are in the saddle. Woo 
could rise cents a pound above prese1 
level on such a duty before they cou 
be imported in any quantity likely 
bring about a decline in American qu 
tations. 


Fine Wools High 

There is a real scarcity of fine and 
half blood wools in Boston and dealers 
having any sizable quantities are not 
offering at concessions. Wools oi 
almost any class bought a month ag: 
show a profit at to-day’s level. In som 
conservative quarters it is nevertheless 
believed that a downward reaction wil 
set in inside of the next 90 days. This 
pessimistic attitude is not generall 
adopted for it is felt that the new tarifl 
when it appears will probably be high 
enough to justify present ruling level 
Pulled wools especially are in good de- 
mand, B= supers particularly fron 
woolen mills. Choice AAs are selling at 
$1.05-$1.10; in B supers there is a wide 
range from 60 to 70c. The quantity of 
pulled wool produced in the United 
States last year totaled 48,500,000 
pounds; in 1920, 42,900,000 pounds; in 
1919, 48,300,000 pounds. 

The final sale of Government wools 
to be held next Thursday is expected to 
reflect the reactionary sentiment in th: 
market. Very high prices were paid at 
the last sale and a strong stimulus was 
given to speculative wool buying and 
selling. That there will be a large at- 
tendance is sure inasmuch as in th 
evening of the day the Boston Woo! 
Trade Association will hold its annua! 
banquet. 


Arrivals From West 
Considerable wool has arrived frot 
the West since the first of the year, ap- 
proximately 26,000,000 pounds. Inm- 
ports of foreign wools have also bee! 
large. In spite of the mill buying that 
has taken place the Boston Wool Trade 
Association has probably more wool 
than it had at the beginning of the year 
The trade is still waiting with growing 
impatience for Government wool sta- 
tistics which will show total stocks 
held by manufacturers and dealers 
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Wool Markets—Continued 


throughout the United States as of De- 
cember 31. 
Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday are as follows: 


1922. 1921 
Domestic .cccccesece 2,129,400 634,371 
FOreigm .cccccccsscce 7,658,300 5,302,000 
Total, ccvecavses 9,787,700 5,936,371 


Receipts of wool in pounds, since Jan- 


uary 1, 1922, compared with the same 
period in 1921, are as follows: 
1922. 1921. 
POMEBTIC .cccccesese 24,853,900 6,979,096 
Foreign .ccccscccccces 24,557,200 32,069,650 
Total..cccscsess 48,911,100 39,048,746 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 


ing and including Feb. 21 are as fol- 
Ws: 
loston: & Maime..ccccscscsesecess 352,000 
BStlG WALT ccccccsecescesscess i snveve 
SCR wc cece eeeerereeeseseeeeees i§éos# #848 
OMG TOROUOR f2cccacesscseness Soe 
ston & Albany... .cecerersccees 582,000 
New HAVeN...ccccccccccccesccces 965,000 
ORR << cise cvcepesivessisvwes - 1,990,000 
hipments during previous week. 2,699,000 
hipments same week last year... 2,569,000 
Shipments thus far for 1922...... 15 855,000 
shipments same period 1921...... 18,282,500 





Boston Wool Trade Note 


The tenth annual dinner of the Bos- 
ton Wool Trade Association will be held 
n the Copley Plaza Hotel, Thursday 
evening, March 2, at 6.30 o’clock. This 
zathering will in all probability be the 
largest in the history of the Associa- 
tion, some 700 applications having al- 
ready been received. The event will be 
ntirely social, no speaker having been 
selected. 





Less Activity 





Wools Limited Sales 
Stocks 
PHILADELPHIA.—Somewhat less  ac- 
tivity marks the wool trade this week. 
Dealers state there are a multitude of 
factors entering into this situation, 
among which not the least is the de- 
pleted stocks of desirable wools remain- 
ing available, as well as the higher levels 
recently attained during the hectic period 
of active operations. Many manufactur- 
ers now have sufficient wools to meet 
their present requirements; it is felt the 
market for goods is such that they prefer 
to take a chance and wait for definite 
developments. Therefore, there is not 
the same brisk demand for wools, al- 
though dealers state they could sell more 
wools—especially in fine grades—if they 
only had them to offer. 

Operations are still reported in the 
West, with 30c. paid in Nevada and 
Oregon, and higher in Wyoming. Many 
dealers hesitate about following this 
movement inasmuch as prices prevailing 
in that section are still higher than those 
in the East, which would necessitate 
their securing an advance of at least 3c. 
to 4c. in the grease over present prices. 

Prices Remain Firm 

Scoured wool values remain about the 

same, with quarter bloods at from 62 to 
5c.; three eighths at 75c. up; half 
loods, 85 to 90c.; average fine, 95c. to 
$1.00, with fine staple $1.10 upward. 
Sales this week are rather limited, due 
o the conditions noted previously. 
Among the trades noted are 50,000 Ibs. 
of quarter and three-eighths fleeces, 37 
0 38c.; 55,000 Ibs. of three-eighths ter- 
ritory at 32 to 34c.; 10,000 Ibs. of quarter 
blood territory at 30c.; a small lot of 
burry and seedy at 26c.; Patagonian 48s 
sold at 36%e. 


With Depleted 


Scoured wools are also reported to 
have shown a decline in active interest, 
which is attributed largely to the peak 
of recent prices, as manuiacturers feel 
they prefer to take wools as they need 
them and take a chance. Prices for this 
grade average 65 to 68c. for white wools, 
with stained at 60 to 62c.; domestic C’s 
at 45 to 50c.; South Americans at around 
40c.; AA wools at 88 to 90c. A sale of 
scoured fine Australian is noted at $1.15. 


More Noils Offered 

Noils also are rather less active, and 
as a result dealers say they note more 
offerings from dealers, especially in 
quarter bloods. It is usually the case 
when demand eases off there are always 
stocks coming out into the market which 
were unsuspected. On quarter bloods 
42c. is asked; three-eighths at about 50c., 
half bloods, 55 to 60c., with fine noils 
60 to 70c. 


Carpet Wools Firm 

Carpet wools continue to show active 
demand with advancing prices. Filling 
wools are leading in demand, although 
combing wools also show more interest. 
A sale of 250 bales of all-around Sining 
wool is reported at 19c., with these 
wools held at 19%4c. in China. Cordoba 
wools are held at 17c., although 16c. is 
said to be the highest secured. Filling 
wools are noted at 17 to 20c. 





Phila. Wool Trade Note 


Announcement is made that the part- 
nership existing between Angus Patter- 
son and James H. Caldwell, trading as 
Patterson & Caldwell, 102 So. Water St., 
Philadelphia, wools, will be dissolved as 
of Feb. 28. It is also announced that a 
partnership will be formed between 
Warren H. Coffin and James H. Cald- 
well, trading as Coffin & Caldwell, effec- 
tive March 1. Offices will be located at 
102 So. Water St., Philadelphia, where 
they will handle grease wools. 





Raw Silk Unchanged 


Lack of Confidence in Market Makes for 
Narrow Buying 

The local raw silk market continues 
quiet. According to report short sellers 
were caught by the advance on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. On the 
whole the market lacks confidence. The 
drop of $1.50 a pound on leading sorts 
from the high level of last month has 
shaken the morale of the market to a 
considerable extent. 

The Yokohama market is firmer and 
late cables report a renewed interest on 
the part of American buyers. Stocks on 
hand amount to 17,000 bales of white 
and 2,000 bales of yellow silk, with 
holders not inclined to sell except in 
small quantities. 

Relatively low offerings are being 
made in Canton for late shipments. 
Rulers are in a firm position. 

Milan is dull and rulers are anxious 
for orders. Prices are lower, but the 
exchange situation is not propitious to 
wider buying. 

Prices given out on Thursday follow: 








Filature Kansai Double Extra 13/15..... 7.40 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15............ 7.15 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15......... 7.10 
Filature Best No. 1 - 6.95 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15............ 6.90 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15............ 6.85 
Four months’ basis. 
Canton, 14/16, new style...........+6-. 7.15 
Canton, 20/22, new style..........s.06. 6.80 
ITALIAN 


Batra classical ..cccccccccccccvccccccce 7.75 
Best classlea) ...ccccccccccccccccccccces 7.50 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 


STMUUUNULL UNCRATE Td 


& 


300 Summer St., BOSTON 


Chicago Wool 
Company 
SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - 
18 W. Austin Avenue’ - 
140 S. Front Street - 


Boston 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Portland, Ore. Boston, Mase. 
IDAHO—WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 
BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 


When You 





Round—Square—Oblong 
also mounted on wheels 


‘Farnsworth, . Seman & Co. 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 


Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 





PUUUUALNEEE LANE TUAUUUSTT INET TATE ETT 


Established 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 
Consignments solicited 


= 116-122 Federal 


Street, er osto™ Mass. 


LAQUDULUATIG AUC EAA UUOE AALS TET LTT 


TOP MAKERS 
10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


and Felted 
Wools 


185 SUMMER S8T. 


MILLS 
PETERBOROUGH 
BOSTON, MASS. N. H. 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicn WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 





Order Mill Baskets 


SPECIFY 
“The 


MORRIS BASKET” 


Then you get a basket 
BUILT for SERVICE 


that will endure and give you 


satisfaction 
Write now for prices 


MORRIS & CO., Inc. *°n 


FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 
Engineers, Founders, Machinists 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, 
French Worstea Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Ma- 


chines, Shoe Lace Tinping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top 
Baling Presses, Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Vachinery, 
Harris-Corliss Steam t.ngines. 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE FOR 


CLEVELAND WORM GEARS?AND 
WORM GEAR REDUCTION UNITS 
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or Wool and Reworked Wool 
WRADFORIZ 











Always Unequalled 
Uniform Scouring Agents 
and and Fibre 
Reliable Lubricators 
Once Used VIL Do not Gum 
Always Used trate Penetrating 


SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST, WRITE US 
ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 
: LYNN, MASS. 


jUSQ4QQU0NNUTUUUUUUUAQEGGGSET LALLA LEUOQAANSNSETATOOOMENTER ETON 


TUTTO 


ANAAUIANNUUASAOONAASNUUSNALASUDSGNUSSAAEMIONUIYAANUESNUASNDEAYAOU ULSAN 





‘ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
s LARGEST. LINE BUILT AN AES A’ 
“ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA. 











GORDON BROTHERS, INC, 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 


SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOCL 


Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 
Chelsea Station) 









OF ALL 


BOILERS ‘vers 


TANKS and TOWERS 


_ eeracaganeneree wetia bes ee 


STEEL TANKS 
for Storage and Pressure 


Write for Price Lists 

84 gal. to 25000 gal. 
THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 
Bank St. and Case Ave., Akron, Ohio 


Bale Tie Buckles 


Wrought Iron Washers 


WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Textile M achinery 
Two and Three 
Phase Motors in 




















fourteen sizes— Pressed Steel Specialties 
% to 30 h. p. 
Single Pha as Keg Cleats 


Motors in geven 

sizes, % to 1 hp. 

Write for Bulle- 
tin No. 7 


Vailey Electric Co., St., Lo“is, Mo. 


Send us your inquiries 


Hubbard Pressed Steel Co. 
Niles, Ohio 



















UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 

CONDITIONING, BOIL-OFF 

FABRIC ANALYSIS 


NEW YORK CITY 
Philadelphia New Bedford 
Paterson 


Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys « Specialty 
Chicago—Illinois 
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Rags, Substitutes and Waste 


Recovered Fibres 
Slowly Gaining Ground 





Fine Light Colored Materials in Demand 
—Mill Wastes Quieter But Holding 
Prices—Imported Clips 
Business for reworked wools is com- 
ing in slowly. The trend, nevertheless, 
is in the direction of a larger demand. 
At the present time the New York goods 
market is more interested in woolens 
than in worsteds. High priced and 
fancy worsted materials have attracitea 
comparatively little attention while really 
good business has been placed in woolen 
fabrics and especially good business in 

overcoatings. 

Only the light and fine shades of re- 
covered wools are being considered at 
the present time. Shirting manufactur- 
ers and certain types of hosiery makers 
are fairly stable users of recovered 
fibres and have been placing orders re- 
cently, though in limited quantities. The 
buying of colored and redyed fibres is 
small. Some little stripped stock has 
been purchased. Mills at the present 
time are doing their own dyeing. Par- 
cels of redyed materials in bright and 
fast colors are purchased at the present 
time well below the market. 

The industry is not on easy street but 
manages to maintain a fair show of con- 
fidence. That woolen manufacturers will 
ultimately be forced to consider in a 
larger way the products of this industry 
is considered highly probable. Woolen 
mills are doing considerable sampling, 
endeavoring to produce attractive fab- 
rics at prices that will meet the views of 
the big jobbers who up to the present 
time are not altogether convinced that 
the strength of the wool market is either 
genuine or stable. Many of the fabrics 
shown, both woolen and worsted, were 
priced upon wools held by manufac- 


turers who took raw material in at low 
prices. Replacement costs will be con- 
siderably higher if wool, noils, and 
wastes have to be purchased at prevail- 
ing high level. 
British Army Clips 

French and British army cloth, th 
former blue and the latter khaki, are be- 
ing imported in limited amounts. 
carbonized materials are also coming in 
duty free. In spite of the fact that a 
carbonized rag is distinctly a processed 
product, it is nevertheless allowed to 
come in free under the general ruling 
that it could not go directly into manu- 
f without machine processing 


Some 


facture 
British army clips, scarlet, are worth 
around 37c a pound, which on rulin 
exchange would cost the American im- 
porter 33c, freight and other charges t 
be added. Khaki clips are available at 
19c or a fraction under 18c on present 
exchange. Choice white fine flannel 
sell at 26c and white Berlin stocking at 
30c costing the importer, without freight 
charges, 23c and 27c respectively. 

Wool wastes are not quite so acti, 
3ut the reason is not far to seek. Ther: 
is a general scarcity of material on Sun 
mer Street. Worsted wastes are not b 
ing produced in large quantity owing t 
the slowing down of that section of the 
wool manufacturing industry. The class 
of woolen fabrics being made today calls 
for the best grades of worsted wastes 
chiefly. The woolen industry does not 
consume its own smoke. 

As a general proposition dealers ar: 
less anxious today to acquire stocks than 
to sell them. It is almost easier to sell 
than to acquire because the worsted 
mills of the country are slowing down 
and are also utilizing a much larger 
percentage of medium wools. This gives 
added strength to fine stocks which aré¢ 
difficult to obtain in bulk. A halt seems 
to have been called to the upward price 





QUOTATIONS 

(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
WOOL WASTE 

Fine White lap waste.......... 95 —105 

Medium colored lap waste...... 45 — 60 

Fine colored lap waste.......... 70 — 75 

Fine white Australian ring 

BPE scunrsacessvecsececseues 95 —105 
Fine white ring waste.......... 90 — 95 
Fine white Australian thread 

WRG cxnccccrvrevecasevecena 65 — 70 
Hard Ends— 

WIM WICC. oocccccccccccces 68 — 65 

Medium white............++. 40 — 45 

Ti WED cu ncnnceccncnsuece 32 — 36 
DEORE SOlOTSE.. 2066s cccssssees 19 — 26 
NGS DORI 666-00 0s004ssences 12 — 15 
Australian white card waste, 

CROOM bah ec orconsnvacccveneses 35 — 40 
Fine white card waste, clean... 33 — 38 
Medium white card waste, clean 25 — 30 
Colored card waste, fine clean.. 13 — 17 
Colored card waste, medium.... 8 — 10 
Coarse colored card...........+- 2— 6 

REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Prices generally nominal Cents 
per Ib. 
BIUS BOTHS co.cc rocccecscevvccssessess 22—23 
PG CR ca Swe cke eke eae eee aa ewe 22—23 
POON. DRENG onic oN nice cebn ede renesees 25—27 
SS)  eererrer a Perr ee 23—24 
BACM DOES. .cicoscascesecccesus ..+.20—21 
WRU BURRS: bi wcrc e ceececasuscvevens 32—34 
White flannels and serges........+55+ 26—23 
te SRN sn cn eb suse secnbevacswsee 32—34 
ROG MRIS .ccccccvevccccsvceses 28—30 
OE 6k eek taba seed ewe eos 8 oes eae 
Fine light merinos.....ccccvesecsces 35—36 
Fine Gark merimos......eccoccccccess 19—20 
NN nase a RO COs WS wlan Ce ewe wea eee 26—28 
Ten BRITO GIOER... csc ccccevssavesses 31—32 
Light skirted worsteds...........+++.5 18—19 
Blue skirted worsteds.........se000-% 18—19 
Black skirted worsteds...........++-. 18—19 
Brown skirted worsteds...........+. 19—21 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
Wine GRINR oo i040 50.004 ¥ 00 ee een 9 — 11 
Ordinary clothing clips......... 5 — 6 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds— 

Darke .cccccccccceccvcsecscce 13 — 14 

EAGER co cccvccscsceccsecsece 17 — 18 

Black and white..........-. 20 — 21 











TE  n'v.000,08 50000 tce0nnes 23 — 24 
PE Setnbdvsuadesese aae ben 17 — 19 
TT ee ee 23 — 24 
FLANNELS 
MEU UECE EPEC OUP TT ee 10 — 11 
DR vn ices enexe ean eec% ° 11 — 12 
POOR. coccccccesenssceve > 11 — 12 
De. onewe hed siboans SOs wad 14 — 15 
MR puvecasseserecess ceeces 18 — 20 
DUNE <0 d55a bteeee ear sea ee - 15 —17 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
White — 26 
Blue — 16 
Black — 20 
Brown — 22 
Green — 21 
Light — 20 
Sone Weeevneses cesesecas — 24 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
CARD SOUS. cccdceacceene ce 5y%— € 
TIER’ bil he 6s Come weeks 15 — 17 
COOMTEO GOP oicéccvencscces 2%— 3% 
oo A ee 9 — 10 
Pe GE aNen0tkcdevedaane 9 — 10 
Serges— 
Light ... ‘ A Mie bs eats oe wires 12 — 14 
OR. at we'd ane eaten ee sie ae 9 — 10 
RNIN |. sin bista/e aoe ade ace a ee te oe 6 — 7 
DE deh dik oawe oko Ghek eae 6 — 6% 
nian dane hbo oes ete 12 — 14 
Sg tea hen ed wae aes 11 — 12 
Knit— 
WEDD. 6600408 — 18 
Blue, dark — 12 
Blue, light — 11 
Blue, mixed — 11 
Black, untrimmed ......... 14 — 15 
Bieck, trimmed wc. cecccseds 15 — 16 
PE shccavaknbsucadoxeRekes 11 — 13 
re Corr rere 12 — 13 
Re CO ccc chns av kee ewe 10 — 11 
Hoods— 
BE ccceccevevescosesvess 12 — 13 
Mixed hoods .......eceeeees 7 — 8 
Biiver gray kemlt...wesessese 9 — 10 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteds— 
Light Sco oedcecodeecccbes - &S— 9 
PORE nansdeesebenwcecuse ° 8%— 9 
ND ov encncsnensetevesevcs 6 — 8 
PR eeu mews bine hateae ooee 5 — 6 
Brown eebeb Sere c bevene 7— 8 
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lies Your 
HARDWARE 


TOOLS *“o INDUSTRIAL, 
- EQUIPMENT + 


Ll can take care of your 
every need from my large 
and well assorted stocle of 
light and heady hardware. 
Rock bottorz ices~ efficient, 
service — prompt deliveries. 
let me stud you my 


‘Oho Supp 


— GATALOGUE 5™ 
470 pages of useful Sie, 


HENRY FRANK JR. 


372-380 Hudson St.-New York City, 


HANGER BOXES 
THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


New Britain, Conn. 











ENGINEERS 
TRANSMISSION 
PLANNING POWER 


Secure Data and Estimates of 
“ MORSE” DRIVES 


Save Construction, Space, Light, 
Feel. Producing More with Less 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Engineering Service, Assistance 
Bulletins 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, 

N. ©.; Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Kansas City, Minneapolis, Montreal, 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, St. Louis 


\ ELL-DESIGNED, with wearing 
parts of generous proportions. 
rkmanship is of highest standard. 
itomatically lubricated by acontrolled 
ish system with regulatable sight 

1 for cylinder oiling. Furnished 
nloader if desired. 
e cooling surface 
acting compressor of 








Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1630 Kienten Ave. St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Branch Office 
531 M Hudson Terminal, New York 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Substitute Markets—Contd. 
movement just at present, but if the mill 
demand continues steady there is no rea- 
son to expect lower prices and in the 
case of choice materials higher quota- 
tions may yet be seen. 


Cotton Waste Market 
(Continued from page 79) 


ume, but it needs considerable energy 
to get it. General opinion is that owing 
to statistical condition of cotton and also 
possible further general inflation, ac- 
cording to some financial authorities, the 
next major movement in cotton will be 
upward. Cotton consumption for the 
month of January showed a good in- 
crease rising from 511,800 bales in De- 
cember to 526,552 bales in January. 

The disturbed mill situation through- 
out New England shows little sign of 
improvement. The net result to the 
waste market, however, will be smaller 
receipts of contract waste. In event of 
a better consumptive demand springing 
up this will be to the advantage of deal- 
ers here who will be able to get better 
prices for their spot stocks. 

3y-products and wastes of good long 
staple cottons hold firm and houses pos- 
sessing them are altogether disinclined 
to press sales of the same. The con- 
sumption of Egyptian wastes is lim- 
ited. Thread wastes of all classes also 
are not moving in quantity. Machiners 
are not buying much at the present time. 
Bedding wastes are all quict and as for 
low grade materials generally there has 
yet to be found anyone to take the 
slightest interest in them at the present 
time. Outside of combers and _ strips 
everything is practically dead. Combers 
sell from 70 to 75 per cent.; strips from 
40 to 60 per cent. Egyptian combers sell 
from 10 to 10%c and strips from 9 to 
9c. 


To Extend Cost Inquiry 





Government Taking More Interest in 
Manufacturing Profits 
WasHIncTon, D. C.—Inquiry by the 
Government into the relation of con- 
sumers’ cost prices to actual manufac- 
turing and distributing costs of food, 
clothing, fuel and other necessary com- 
modities, has progressed sufficiently to 
warrant a broadening of the inquiry 

into manufacturing profits. 

Attorney General Daugherty declared 
that the inquiry rapidly is being com- 
pleted, and that manufacturers’ prices 
are being investigated and probably will 
play an important part in the general 
investigation into retail prices. This 
phase of the inquiry, it is believed, will 
be more fruitful in producing the cause 
for the existence of seemingly unreason- 
able prices for necessities. E 
The investigation practically has been 
completed in all territory east of the 
Mississippi River. Reports on price 
levels existing in western territory yet 
are to be received, but it is hoped that 
this data will be in hand within the next 
two weeks. An announcement will be 
made by the Department of Justice as 
soon as the reports have been compiled 
and digested. 

The Attorney General indicated that 
he feels that much good has been ac- 
complished as a result of the inquiry. 
The effect of the probe, according to in- 
dications, has been to lead prices back 
to more normal levels, while the pub- 
licity alone given the inquiry is expected 
to have a good effect on future prices. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Davenport Ho- 
siery Mills will increase capital from 
$250,000. 








Woolford Wood Tank 


—believes it will be worth your while to make his acquaintance. 
Many men who have permitted him to enter their mills have val- 
ued his services so highly that they have unhesitatingly called 
upon his brother “Salesmen” when their requirements exceed the 
capacity of the first WOOLFORD WOOD TANK. 


For Ower Sixty Years 
this Star of Salesmen has been ouving. the Textile anduvten He can fill any position 
from a Storage Tank to a Hand Dye Tub equally well. ill him up with Hot Water 


or Cold, it’s all the same to him. We prepare him for his job before he leaves the 
factory. If you have a place for him, write 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
Factory: Darby, Pa. Philad elphia, Pa. 





Office: Lincoln Bldg. 
When you think of Wood Tanks—Think of WOOLFORD WOOD TANKS. 
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WATER 


Softeners & Filters 


fron and Oil Removal tus~Filtration 
Equipment-Water Gonditioning Apparatus 
every description 


The Dermutit Company 


AAO Fourth Ave New York 
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WHAT KIND OF 


FUEL? 


The use of OIL for fuel purposes has 
been put on a practical basis by the 
invention of National Airoil Burners. 
They are smokeless and _ odorless 
and leave no carbon deposit. Booklet? 









NATIONAL Arroit Burner Co., Ninth and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Airoil Burners 





DEMURE 





ULE 


TUTMTVT ELLUM LLL 


PUUUUAUULADUA EASTMAN 3 


‘AMOS H. HALL & SONS 


Established 1868 


CEDAR VATS 
AND TANKS 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Pacific Mills Book 


Attractive Volume Describes Bleachery— 
Mechanical Processes Outlined 
An unusually attractive book has just 


been issued by the Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence & Co., selling agents, descriptive 
§ the Pacific Mills Bleachery. The 
book is appropriately bound in “ Du- 
tta Cloth” and is a good sample of 
their bleaching. It is profusely illus- 
trated; the frontispiece showing a view 
the Bleachery print works depart- 
nent at Lawrence, operating 80 kiers 
There are other views of the interior 
the Bleachery showing the washers; 
and starch mangles; the back 
machine the drying cans; the 
nderit machines; inspecting and 
ne departments The interior 

of the “largest bleach house 
\ l ry impre ssive. Be- 
lescription of 
he mechar lp sses, there are re- 
roductions in exact coloring bolts oi 
th with the different mill ticket ot 

vy « t] niportant brands 

ach 

The ( S their cotton 
inufacturing plants at Lawrence, 
Dov N. H., id Columbia, S. C. 
Some interesting facts are given which 
how the « rl these works 
vr example, if the 15,933 looms were 
placed eid to end, they would make a 
ntinuous line over twenty-four miles 
n lengtl Knough electricity is gen 
erated day to run the entire street 
hehtin Boston and all other cities 


and towns within ten miles. The nor- 
mal product of over 125,000 acres of 

(about 70,000 bales) and the 
wool from 2,366,000 sheep are woven 
every year. The daily output of cloth 
finished and packed ready for ship- 
ment exceeds 550 miles, 


cotton 


or over a mile 


of cloth each minute. 

The book has been prepared under 
the supervision of the Franklin P 
Shumway Company, the advertising 
counsellors Pacific Mills and Law- 
rence & C 


Textile Conditions Compared 
(Continued from page 22) 


materials. Naturally he is able, by rea- 
son of his low production costs, to sell 
very cheaply in foreign markets in com- 
petition with the higher priced products 
of those markets. Both cotton and silk 
hosiery and gloves are leading factors in 
this trade. 

In Czecho-Slovakia, Mr. Heyes de- 
clares, conditions show a steady im- 
provement. The country is apparently 
going ahead briskly; the people are wide 
awake and willing to work, and condi- 
tions generally, he states, are fairly 
good. The exchange situation there is 
also good as compared with the Austrian 
kronen, which at the time of his visit 
had depreciated fully 1,000 times its par 
value. 

A rather awkward situation has 
arisen, due to the fact that previous to 
the war most of the mills in Czecho- 
Slovakia maintained their headquarters 
for buying and selling in Vienna, con- 
ducting their manufacturing operations 
in Bohemia. Many of the mills still 
maintain these offices, but realize the 
necessity of changing this policy because 
of the fact that financial conditions make 
necessary payment from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, where the rate of exchange is on 
a firmer basis. These mills are making 
such articles as fine cotton hosiery and 
cotton voiles, with extensive purchase 
of fine cotton yarns from England. An 
idea of the character of the goods being 





TEXTILE WORLD 


made will be gained by the fact that 
cotton yarns as tine as 200s two ply are 
being used. Prompt payments for these 
purchases are reported and business re- 
lations are eminently satisfactory. Mr. 
Heyes declares the export trade in cot- 
ton yarns is far better than that in cot- 
ton goods, especially for India and 
China, with an encouraging outlook for 
the future. 

This week Mr. Heyes spent in a trip 
through the South, accompanied by H. 
M. Remington, Philadelphia, American 
epresentative of McConnel & Co., Ltd. 


Attractive Cleveland Book 
(Continued from page 21) 


ing are operated; the Rowland Worsted 
Mills, Philadelphia, which operate 12,000 
the Langford Mills, Provi- 
dence, R. L., which handle all processes 
from drawing to weaving; the Redfern 
Worsted Mills, Ravenna, O., which 
yperate 26,000 spindles; the Monohassett 
Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I., which 
perate 10,000 spindles and 150 looms; 
the Salisbury Worsted Mills, Camden, 
N. J., which operate 9,000 spindles; the 
Vulcan Combing Works, Philadelphia, 
which handle all processes from wool 
sorting to combing; and the Annevar 
Dyeing and Finishing Plant at Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

The work done by the company in de- 
‘loping a market for worsted yarns and 
in building up a reputation for worsted 
the encouragement of foreign 
trade in Cleveland worsteds; the service 
organization established by the company 
both for its employes and its customers, 
are all discussed and illustrated. 


spindles ; 


fabrics; 


“My Conceptions of Business ” 
\n interesting page is that entitled 
“My Conceptions of Business,” by 
George H. Hodgson, vice-president and 
general manager. The fundamental 
principles laid down by Mr. Hodgson 
are as follows: 
“To make good product. 

“To sell it at a fair price 

“To create a wide distribution 
for it. 

“To give customers the kind of 
service desired. 

“To establish ideals that instil 
confidence and breed good will. 

“To build up an efficient organi- 
zation, 

“To make opportunities for em- 
ployes. 

“To establish the square deal.” 





Boston Financial Market 
(Continued from page 58) 


amounted to $23,000,000. All of the 
materials represented by these com- 
mitments (except as to $300,000 worth 
which has not yet been required) were 
delivered and taken into account dur- 
ing 1921, in accordance with the orig- 
inal terms of the contracts. The cor- 
responding contractual liabilities as of 
Dec. 31, 1921, amounted to $7,200,000, 
all of which was at or below current 
market, and as to quantities covered 
only current requirements. 

“This reduction in contractual lia- 
bilities represents a further liquidation 
of financial obligations in the amount 
of $16,800,000, in addition to the re- 
duction of $23,200,000 in liabilities re- 
flected by the balance sheet, making 
a total liquidation of $40,000,000 during 
the year, as previously stated. 

“Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1921, 
amounted to $134,766,062, after writ- 
ing down inventories and after de- 
ducting from accounts receivable an 
amount considered adequate to cover 





doubtful accounts. Inventories of 
raw materials and supplies, including 
crude rubber, as of Dec. 31, 1921, were 
valued at or below market prices. In- 
ventories of finished goods were car- 
ried at the average cost of production, 
which will produce satisfactory net 
profits on the basis of prevailing sell- 
ing prices. Current liabilities were 
$49,232,561. 

“It should be borne in mind that if 
the reductions in selling prices and 
other disadvantages referred to could 
have been anticipated, they could have 
been provided for by appropriation of 
corporate surplus, applied to the fur- 
ther writing down of inventories as 
of Dec. 31, 1920, in which event the 
final surplus as of Dec. 31, 1921, would 
have been the same as has resulted 
from absorbing in the year 1921 the 
effect of these advantages.” 

Comparative Financial Statement 

Preliminary consolidated balance 
sheet of United States Rubber Co., as 
of Dec. 31, 1921, compares as follows: 

ASSETS 


1921 


1920. 




















Fammis, O00.. ..5-> $185,980,377 $177,277,137 
Inventories 76,691,777 123,503,031 
CUE: G cknsaeyew 13,816,477 14,534,846 
Notes & loans re *9,843,379 10,190,797 
Accounts rec eee 41,543,883 46,329,739 
securities .....2. 9,069,337 12,082,161 
Def. assets . 4,126,168 5,384,985 

po) re $341,071,398 $389,252,696 

LIABILITIES. 

lst pfd. stock $65,110,000 $65,000,000 
Common stock $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
Sub. co. stoek > 277,000 277,200 
Bonds & notes 85,951,800 87,026,800 
Accts. & accts. pay. 9,517,220 14,094,389 
Accrued liabs. ... 3,505,341 3,874,158 
Notes payable 36,210,000 49,405,000 
Fed. tax ins, and 

mise. reserve 14,971,767 
Depreciation res... 16 16,648,727 
Divd. reserve .. 000 2,920,000 
Fixed surplus ..... 275 6,709,275 
SUPPIUS sc cccsesecs 47,325,380 

ZR okeawn an $341,071,398 $389,252,696 


* Includes employees’ notes receivable. 
Pacific Mills Statement 

At the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Mills, final net sales for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1921, were reported as 
$43,352,895, comparing with $66,078,797 
in the previous year and $44,702,213 for 
1919. Net profit for the year to Dec. 
31 last was $3,553,664, as against 
$5,231,584 for 1920 and $5,682,921 in 
1919. Condensed balance sheet as of 
Dec. 31, 1921, compares as follows: 


ASSETS. 
1921. 1920. 1919. 

Inventory .$- ,868,267 $13,358,645 $12,901,394 
Securities . 9 cesece 59,150 41,000 
Cash acct. 

receiv. 15,403,671 16,026,242 15,583,758 
Plant 19,181,919 19,020,294 17,896,852 

Total ...$47,453,857 $48,464,234 $46,483,004 


LIABILITIES 


Cap. stock .$20,000,000 $20,000,000 $16,746,360 








Notes pay. 9,795,000 11,965,000 16,225,000 
Surplus - 17,658,857 16,499,331 13,511,644 
Total ...$47,453,857 $48,464,234 $46,483,004 


Julius Kayser Financing 

A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of Julius Kayser & Co. has 
been called for March 8 to consider 
several propositions that have been 
agreed to by the directors. The stock- 
holders will be asked to authorize a 
mortgage securing $6,000,000 of. bonds, 
to agree to an amendment of the char- 
ter allowing the company to issue 
stock without par value. It is pro- 
posed to have the total authorized 
issue, 220,000 shares of which 150,000 
is common and 70,000 preferred. If 
this proposal is adopted, holders of 
the present common stock will get 
four shares of the new preferred and 
one share of the new common for 
each four shares now held. Approval 
will be asked of an agreement made 
by the directors with Blair & Co., Inc., 
and J. S. Bache Company for the sale 
to the former firm of $4,000,000 of the 
new bonds, and 99,172 shares of the 
new common stock. 
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New Publications 











Tue CHEMISTRY AND PRACTICE oF S1z- 
inc, by Percy Bean and F. Scaris- 
brick; Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
Inc., New York. 


The textile industry is so wel! ac- 
quainted with “The Chemistry and 
Practice of Finishing,” by Percy in 
and in fact with the earlier editions of 
“The Chemistry and Practice of \iz- 
ing,” the book under discussion, ‘hat 
little introduction is needed. Both have 
been standard works in their respective 
fields and have been read widely by 
textile men both here and abroad 


The first edition of this book on siz- 
ing was published in 1903 and was (ol- 
lowed by a special edition for 4 
Other editions followed for the | j 
States and Canada and _ the S- 
ent edition which is the elevent! 
been completely revised and mor 
two hundred new pages have bi 
corporated. The expansion is p 
ularly noted in the practical sectio: 
size mixing, tape sizing, warp si/ ng 
hank sizing, warp bleaching and t g, 
and hank bleaching. In addition 
new chapters have been intro 
Mr. Scarisbrick colloborated with 
Bean in the chapter on tape Sizing. 
Bean has also used the results of ex- 
periments conducted by Mr. Scaris! 
showing the effects of working in an 
atmosphere which has a high “wet 
bulb” temperature. 


The chief accomplishment of this 
book is to present in simple and yet ex- 
act language, the chemical principles 
underlying the process of sizing which 
is the most important preparatory 
process to which cotton yarns are sub- 
jected prior to weaving and which has 
unfortunately been shrouded in tradi- 
tion to a considerable extent. 


Following an interesting introduction 
which classifies the various sizing in- 
gredients and outlines the chemicals 
and apparatus necessary for making 
the tests described later, successive 
chapters take up these classifications in 
detail, treating the substances used for 
giving adhesive properties to the size; 
those used for giving weight and body 
to the size and yarn; those used to 
soften the size and yarn; deliquescent 
substances used for softening and giv- 
ing weight and strength to the yarn, 
and those used for preserving the size 
from mildew. 


These general sections are followed 
by specific treatment of the sizing of 
tapes, warps and hanks. In addition a 
great deal of valuable auxiliary infor- 
mation is given regarding such subjects 
as the finishing process as applied to 
gray cloth; the testing of sized yarn; 
physical and chemical properties of 
cotton; examination of textile fibres; 
analysis of sized gray cloth; damage to 
which sized cloth is liable; bleaching; 
ventilation of weaving sheds, etc. Ap- 
pendices give practical formulas for 
size mixings, application of “thin boil- 
ing” starches, and tables comparing 
Baume and Twaddle with specific grav- 
ity together with percentage table of 
common chemicals. 


The book is an excellent examp!e of 
a technical work from which all supet- 
fluous matter has been eliminated and 
which yet retains the complete treat- 
ment of all subjects pertinent to the 
process in question. 


